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8 TIME AND TIDE. 

stretched out on the floor, her arms thrown 
wide as she fell. 

The room was almost devoid of furniture, a 
table with work upon it, a chair, and an iron 
bedstead with a ma|ttre» ^n it-^na Ije^-clothes 
— comprising the whole. 

Gently and tenderly the two men lifted the 
woman and placed her on the mattress ; 
then the doctor opened her dress and bent his 
ear to her heart. After a minute he looked up : 

* ' She is alive, biat I should say she was 
d)dng of starvation. Milk and brandy, or 
soup and brandy, can either be got ? " 

" I will go," said the young clergyman. 
'' I will be back in three minutes." 

It was, however, a considerably longer 
time before he reappeared, and the doctor, 
while chafing the patient's hands, had full 
leisure to make a survey of the room ind its 
occupant. 

. The former was, as we have said, nearly 
empty of furniture. On the one table stood 
a seMring machine ; a pile of pink blouses 
neatly folded on one side, on the other, a 
heap of material cut out for making up. 
Poverty-*stricken as the room was, it was 
spotlessly clean, and it had one pathetic 
spot of brightness in a scarlet geranium 
growing in an old meat tin. After noting 
these few, but significant details, the doctor 
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turned hi$ attention to his patient. She 
was certainly young, and he thought under 
other conditions would have been pretty, but 
in her emaciated state it was impossible 
to px)nounce decidedly on that point. He 
raised tiie hand he was chafing, and 
examined it ; the nails were scrupulously 
kept, and the texture of the skin showed that 
it had not been accustomed to hard toil ; 
it was unmistakably the hand of a lady. 
He laid it down with a sigh. ' ' Poor child ! ' * 
he murmured, " your lot has been harder 
than mine, and it may be that in your case 
self-reproach has not embittered the cup. 
But are we doing you a kindness in bringing 
you back to what seems to be a hopeless 
struggle? I feaur — I fear not,*' 

At this point his meditations were inter- 
rupted by the return of the curate, who 
entered with a steaming can in one hand, 
and a small flask in the other. 

-' I could not get milk without going a 
long way, so I have brought some strong soup ; 
but how are we to give it ? Oh, I know, Mrs. 
Bailey will lend us a spoon/' 

He went across the passage, and knocked at 
a door opposite ; after a short parley he 
returned accompanied by a tidy, motherly- 
looking woman, who brought with her a cup 
and a tea^^spoon. 
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''Poor dear!'* she said. '*Ah, I've 
been aieard of this for some time. Let me 
Uft her, sir, while you feed her.*' 

The doctor moistened the poor pale Ups 
with brandy, and succeeded at length in 
getting a few drops into her mouth. Pre- 
sently the eye-Uds quivered a Uttle. * ' She 
is coming round, she will soon be able to 
swallow.*' With infinite patience he per- 
severed, gently insinuating a few drops at a 
time, until the mouth opened to receive a 
good spoonful, and then the eyes opened 
too. And such eyes ! dark violet blue, shaded 
by long black lashes — the doctor drew his 
breath in admiration. 

*' There, that's capital ! " said the curate. 
"She'll soon come round now. Are you tired 
of supporting her, Mrs. Bailey ? ' ' 

*'Law! bless you, no, sir," replied the 
good woman, " ber's no weight to speak of, 
poor dear. Try another weeny drop, lovey.*^' 

The doctor continued to feed her gently 
for some time, then he said : 

' ' Enough for the present. Lay her down, 
and let her sleep awhile. I wish the soup 
could be kept hot." 

" Why, so it can on my fire,"* said the 
worthy Mrs. Bailey, laying the poor girl's 
head softly down and rising to her feet. 

*' You've not got a shawl or anything you 
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could lay over her ? Her feet and hands 
arc so cold/' 

''I'll fetch a blanket/' she said as she 
went out with the soup. She returned in a 
minute^ with the blanket dJtd imother chair. 

"I've took the liberty of bringing anpther 
cheer for you, sir. It wur one of the poor 
thing's own, she sold it to me last week." 

The doctor carefully wrapped the blanket 
round his patient, then rose from his cramped 
attitude. 

The curate looked at his watch. ' ' Time 
for me to be off," he said. *' 1 am due for 
a service which will take me about an hour. 
If, doctor, you are not engaged, and could 
stay '* 

'* Of course I will stay," interrupted the 
other, " my time is my own, and I am in- 
terested in the case ; she must be fed every 
quarter of an hour at first." 

"That's all right, then. Allow me to 
introduce myself, my name is Mainwaring." 

The doctor bowed. 

" And yours?" 

" Mine ? Oh, mine is— ah — Smith." 

The pause was but momentary, but Main- 
waring noted not only that, but also the flush 
that crimsoned his face as he spoke. Now 
the curate had eyes that unwittingly to 
himself were very deceptive. They were 
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mild and placid^ and apparently very un« 
noticing, whereas in reality little escaped 
thern^ and they $ent quick messages to a very 
acute brain. 

*' Good-bye for the present, then/' he 
said pleasantly. ' '■ I shall hope to see a great 
hnprovement in the patient when I return." 

With a nod to Mrs. Bailey he left the 
room. Doctor Smith bent again over the 
girl, and having satisfied himself that vitality 
was returning, and that she was in a sound 
sleep, he seated himself in the chair, and 
motioned to his companion to take the 
other. 

* ' All that is her work, I ccwiclude ? ' ' 
he asked, pointing to the blouses. '^ I 
wonder how much she is able to earn ; not 
much I fear, judging from her present 
state/* 

Precious little, sir," replied Mrs. Bailey. 
She kep' herself so close that I didn't 
know much about her till one day last week. 
We passed the time o' day when we met on 
the stairs and that, and she alius spoke plea- 
sant, but we was never what you may call 
intimate till last week, when she axed me 
into her room, and said would I buy two 
cheers as she didn't want ? I said a word 
or two to the poor thing, for it went to my 
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heart to see a young creetur so forlorn and 
desolate-like, and it broke her down. How 
she did cry 1 " 

The good woman stopped and wiped her 
eyes, and the doctor cleared his throat. 
Her told me," resumed Mrs. Bailey, 

that her could not make a living, slave 
as she would. By working ten hours a day 
she could earn is. 3d.*' 

•* Seven and sixpence a week," mur- 
mured the doctor. " It is not much to live 
on certainly, but- — ' ' 

Seven and sixpence ! She had not that 
to live on ! The rent of the room is 66., 
paid every Monday, or out you go ! " 

" But, good God ! " exclaimed her hearer, 
* ' that only left eighteen pence to live on 
for seven days \ Twopence farthing a day ! 
It is monstrous I How could she do it ? " 

' ' Well, sir, she couldn't. She sold all 
she had to sell to eke it out ; then the end 
came as you see." 

Dr. Smith spraLfig from his chair, and paced 
the room. ' ' Dreadful ! dreadful ! " he 
muttered. *' What long-drawn agonies she 
must have gone through 1 And to think that 
ladies, tencWr ly^nurtured women-^living in 
luxury, with no wish unsatisfied — can have 
the heart 'to clothe themstives in gsuments 
which drain the very Kfe from the misierable 
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work-rwomen ! Surely a curse will come on 
all the heartless aristocrats who * ' 

Mrs. Bailey had listened open-mouthed 
to this tirade but here she struck in. 

"Bless you ! sir, ladies don't wear them 
things ; they are made for servant girls and 
the Uke, as wants to look a bit smart when 
they are out. But if you wants to curse 
somebody, curse the sweater as gives the 
work out. It's the boss as makes the profit, 
and a regular slave driver he is! Fines 
here and fines there — iind ill or weU you must 
keep your contrac*, or you lose the work 
altogether. I heerd him yesterday a*going 
on at poor Miss Daly, and her a--sobbingf 
but her might sob her heart out, it would be 
nothing to he. What he wants to do is 
to make his pile, and he'll do it ; but he'll 
sit upon a serpent's knee for it I " 

The doctor stared at her, thinking the 
worthy woinan had gone of! her head. 

* ' What on earth do you mean ? " 

Mrs. Bailey laughed. * * Did you never 
hear the old carol, sir ? They used alius to 
sing it at Christmas time in our village. It 
goes this way," and with a not unmusical 
voice, she sang below Jber breathy 
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R;se up, . rise up,^ brother . Lazarus, 
And come along o' we: . 
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For we've a place prepared for thee 
To sit upon an angel's loiee. 

'* It's the cherubins as sings that/' she ex- 
plained, " then* the t'other creeturs sing the 
next verse: 

'\ Rise up, rise up, brother Diverus, 
And come along o' we ; 
For we've a place prepared for thee. 
To sit upon a serpent's knee." 

' ' Capital ! ' ' said Dr. Smith, smiling. 
" That's the best carol I've heard for piany 
a day ! ^ Bujt it is time now; for another dose, 
she's beginning to get restless, 

Mrs. Bailey, brought in the hot. soup, 
and raised the girl in her motherly arms. 
The doctor mixed it with brandy as before, 
and fed h^r slowly, with a pause between each 
spoonful. She took it with avidity, and 
smiled up at Mrs. Bailey as she bent over her 
and spoke c^essingly , 

** How good you are to me," she mur- 
mured. " Oh ! how nice it is ! " 

Uer speech, like her hand, was decidedly 
that of a lady ;:^d the doctor wondered as 
he looked down on her what evil foitui^e 
could have brought her to such, a pass. $1^? 
timed her lovely j^yes upon him in spme per- 
pieiiity, hii% she was too weak to ^.^pnd^ 
tanchat anything,, 
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"That is sufficient/' he said, *'try to 
sleep again. Sleep and nourishment wiU 
soon bring you roimd." 

Mrs* Bailey gently laid her down, and 
she obediently closed her eyes ; in a few 
moments her even and quiet breathing 
showed that she was once more fast asleep. 

The watchers sat in silence for awhile, 
then the doctor, who had been scanning Mrs. 
Bailey, said with a suddenness that made her 
jump : 

You're not a London woman.'' 
No, sir," she replied. "I'm Oxford- 
shire bom and bred." 

* ' What made you come to London ? ' * 

"Want of work in the country," she 
replied with a heavy sigh. " The farmer 
as my man had worked for years and years 
could not aSord to pay so much in wages ; 
besides half his plough land were laid down 
to grass, so naturally he did not want so miany 
men; my Joe weren't a cattle man, so he 
wur one as got the sack." 

* * But what was the cause of all this ? 
I have heard of agricultural depression cer- 
tainly , but I thought farmers always grumbled ; 
It Was part bf their trade." 

'^' Well, sir, in a way that's right enough; 
and come to thirik of it, its nat'ral too; 
the weather that's good iof one crop i& bad 
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for another; what suits the turmuts, don't 
do for the hay, and folks alius looks at the 
bad side, but that's only talk, as it were ; 
it's a very different thing, the ruin that has 
come upon the country now — cottages standing 
empty in the villages— stack-yards only 
half full and fields and fields left to tumble 
down." 

The doctor stared. * ' What do you mean ?' * 
he said, * * how can a field tumble down ? * ' 

Mrs. Bailey laughed, a tolerant laugh for 
the ignorance of the Londoner. 

'* My country way o' talking puzzles you 
a bit, I see, sir. We calls it tumbling down 
when a field is left untiUed, and goes back to 
grass of itself ; there was a lot o' that about 
our parts afore we came away. ' ' 

' ' But why, why is all this ? Are rents too 
high?'' 

'* No, sir; rents ha' been lowered and 
lowered again till the landlord gets precious 
little for himself by the time as he has paid 
the rates and the taxes, and the repairs, and 
all that. It used to go to my heart to see the 
poor Squire a-walking about so molloncholy 
Uke; They do say as he'll have to sell the 
place, and it's been in the family for hundreds 
of years. There'll be many a sore heart the 
day he does that ; he's a good man, the 
Squire, alius so kind to the poor ! " 
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* * But if the rents have been lowered^ 
why has the land got in the condition you 
describe ? ' * 

"Because it don't pay to grow com, 
sir." 

' * Why not ? What does it cost to grow ?' ' 
' ' Well, sir, I can only tell you what I 
have heard the men say times and times, 
that when labour arid seed and rent, and 
keep o' the horses, and rates and taxes are 
all paid, that wheat is growed cheap if it is 
done at £7 an acre on heavy land.'* 

* • Well, £7 an acre on a ten acre field would 
be £70 ; but now what is the per contra ? ' ' 

* * I ax your pardon, sir ? " said Mrs. 
Bailey, much pu;?zled. 

' ' I mean what is the sum the farmer gets 
for his wheat ? How much can he grow on an 
acre ? ' ' 

'* Eight quarter to the acre is what they 
calls a bumper crop, but * taint often they 
gets so much ; taking year in, and year out, 
they says the average is about five quarter." 

' ' And what is the price per quarter ? 
You must excuse me for asking so many 
questions, but I want to get at the bottom 
of this, and you see I am only a London 
i^oramus." 

" I sees that, sir," said Mrs. Bailey 
primly. 
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''Well the farmer has spent £70 on his 
ten^acre fields and he has got 50 quarters of 
wheat, how much will that come to ? " 

' * Well, sir, it have touched as low as 2is. 
a quarter/' 

The doctor gave a long whistle. * * Phew ! 
a heavy loss indeed/ ' 

'* But/' she continued, ' it's not often as 
low as that, it mostly ranges between 25s. 
and 30s., and then there's the straw, which 
they can sell now-a-days, and that helps on a 
bit/' 

' ' And how much is the straw ? ' ' 

"A good crop would be two ton to the 
acre, and it selb at from 30s. to 50s. a 
ton according ; but a farmer can't o' course 
sell all his straw, he wants about half for his 
own use/' 

The doctor made a rapid mental calculation. 
* ' As it takes £y an acre to grow wheat, at 
28s. a quarter it just balances, and the only 
profit is a casual and uncertain one on the 
straw. I no longer wonder that wheat*land 
goes out of cultivation, it is odd to me how 
a fanner gets a living at all/ ' 

Cattk's not a bad trade," she replied, 

and milk brings the money in, but a 
farmer don't make a big fortin now-andays, 
and it's the workmen as suffer/' 

' ' Apparently so ; this is looking at the 
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* cheap loaf ' from quite the other side of 
the question/' 

'* Ah, sir, there's many and many a poor 
soul iais can say as I do, that that there cheap 
loaf has come uncommon dear. But ah ! " 
she continued, wiping her eyes with her apron, 
' ' all this talk makes me feel so unked ! 
Ah ! wnat wouldn't I give to see the bonny 
fields again ! ' ' 

" I can quite understand that feeling," 
he said sympathetically. ' ' The intense long- 
ing that a person pent up in a town has for 
green fields ! " 

"Oh, the grass — ^yes, it's all very nice, 
but it's the brown plough land as / wants to 
see. I used to take Joe's dinner in the time 
o' the barley sowing, and we'd sit under the 
hedge and Usten to the larks singing summat 
lovely, and the primroses were like stars 
all along the hedge-rows; and the smell o' 
the new-turned earth, and the horses with 
their shining coats, a-standing so patient, 
and the sun shining over all. — ^Ah ! surelie 
it wur like heaven, but we did not know 
it then ! And when the day's work on the 
farm wur over, Joe'd come home and set 
to at our own garden, and I'd help him a bit 
till the children had to be put to b^, and then 
I'd get our supper, and we'd be as cosy as 
cosy ! Ah ! them were happy days 1 / ' 
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. She paused, and her eyes took the dreamy 
look of one who is living either in the past or 
the future. Her hearer was moved at the 
picture of calm rustic happiness which she 
had drawn, and thought how favourably it 
contrasted with the feverish Ufe in a town, 
whether that hf e was one of work or pleasure. 
But now the remembrance rose to his mind 
of a series of articles in the Noonday Oh- 
server on the subject . of villages, in which 
l^rid pictures were drawn of the abominable 
cottages the * * debased rural poor ' ' were 
condemned to dwell in, and curious to as- 
certain the truth on that subject also, he 
broke in on her reverie by saying : 

' ' AH you have told me is very interesting, 
but I wonder at your regretting your cottage 
so much. I have read articles written by a 
man who had personally investigated the 
subject) and he desaibed the cottages in 
the country as wretched hovels unfit . for 
human habitation/ ' 

'' * Yes, sir,' ' said Mrs. Bailey, with Idndling 
eyes. '' I've read they articles too, and I'd 
like to have a word Math the man as wrote 
'em! rd pussonly fustigate him! Hovels 
indeed ! Why, sir, some o' the cottages 
might.be a bit small ; oum war a little 'un, 
but we had it to ourselves^ sir. We'd three 
bedrooms^ a living rooni, and back kitchen 
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and pantry, and we'd a sHed and a pigsty, 
and a quarter of a rood oi garden ground. 
Yes, the rooms wur small, but they was big 
enough to let us live decent. Bain't that 
better, sir, than to have only one room to 
eat and sleep and live in ? Aye, and to die 
in too ? Why, only two months ago, the 
man as lives below us come up and said his 
wife wur taken ill, and would I go to her 
while he went off for the doctor. Well, sir, 
everything was done for her as could be done, 
but 'twur all o' no use, her died that night. 
The next day I went down to see if I could 
help the man a bit ; there Mrur three of the 
children asleep on the bed as she died on, and 
the corpse had been lifted off, and put in one 
comer, with the little babe on its breast. 
The man wur at his loom, for he had to work 
precious hard to get money for the funeral, 
but he kep' a4ooking at the place Where she 
lay so pitiful-like ! And there in that one 
room they was, the living and the dead, and 
I ax you, sir, if such things ought to be in a 
Christian land ? ' ' 

" No," he replied sadly, " but I am afraid 
there are many things that put to shame our 
boasted Christianity. And what of the man ? 
Did he keep steady after his wife's death ? '* 

*' I'm afeard he didn't, sir," she replied 
reluctantly. " I did hear as he and the 
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children wur in the workus, but I dunno for 
certain, an3rv^ay, he've gone from here." 

' ' Well, Mrs. Bailey, let ns go back to your 
cottage, I want to hear a little more about it. 
I suppose if you had the whole house, and a 
large garden, that the rent was put at a 
fairly high figure ? " 

' ' Two pound twelve a year, sir, and paid at 
Old Michaelmas, when the harvest money 
come in, and a shilling give back if us paid 
to the day. It wom't like it is here, six 
shillings down every Monday, or out your 
sticks go." 

'' But with rent so dieap, and all those 
advantages, I wonder you did not stay in the 
country." 

Mrs. Bailey sighed. ' ' I wish with all my 
heart we could ha', done it, but a working 
mto can't do without any work at all. We 
had to move, and folks told Joe as he could 
get wcMTk in London, which to be sure he has 
done, and we are better off than many, but 
there's no home feel about this place. Nothing 
for your thoughts to wrap round, as it Were, 
like a good crop of taters, or a finis inion bed. 
Joe wur alius proud of his inions, and he took 
first pri2e at the 'Cultural Show most years. 
Ah 1 sir, I hears the men talk o' Conservatives 
and Liberals, and I don't know one from 
'tother, nor what they botii wants, but I 
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knows this, that if I had twenty thousand 
votes, rd give 'em all to the Government 
as would make it pay to grow com. Then the 
villages 'ould fill up again, and it 'ould be 
better for all on us. J dread thfe children 
growing up h^e ; there's a deal of badness 
about.'' 

'* How many children have you ? " 
Six, sir^ two boys and four girls ; and. all 
strong and healthy, thank God, 'cept the 
littlest 'un, as was bom a year after we come." 

The good woman stopped abruptly, and 
began to fidget with her apron, to look a p- 
pealingly at the doctor, and then away, and 
was evidently undecided whether to speak 
or not. 

He so interprets it, and said kindly-: 

' ' Have you anything you would lite to 
ask me ? " 

*' You're a doctor, sir; if I might make 
so bold, if it womt troubling ydu to look at 
my- baby, I doubt her '11 never get the right 
use of her legs, and I do fret about it so.' ' 

' ' I will look at your child with pleasure. 
This poor girl is still asleep ; come and show 
me the baby now." 

Mrs. Bailey led the way to a room across 
the passage, which, though it was as tidy as 
possible under the circumstances, showed 
plain indications of its being the one Uving 
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room of a ^mily . She lifted a wizened little 
infant from a clothes basket^ which was doing 
duty for a cradle^ and sitting down, pro« 
ceeded to undress it, the poor little thing 
keeping up a feeble wail all the time. 

The doctor made a careful examination, 
and then rising stood for a minute in delibera- 
tion. The mother looked wistfully up at 
him, with an evident dread of his verdict. 
You say your other children are healthy?' ' 
Oh, yes, sir, never nothing the matter 
with them except measles and such-like 
as all children have ; but the first year we 
come to London we had a hard time of it. 
Joe was took ill, and I had to work precious 
hard to keep us a-going. It was sack-making 
as I done, and I had to work sometimes 
twelve hours a day, and not so very much 
earned at the end. Luckily Joe got well afore 
the baby came, and when he could earn good 
money the worst of our troubles was over. 
But what with sitting still all day, and riot 
too much to eat, I'd a bad time, and the baby 
was a dMrining little thing and so she has been 
ever since, and she don't seem to get any 
stronger. A little pressus, pressus ! mammy's 
own darling ! isn't she ! ' ' 

The last part of the sentence was addressed 
to the child, which, however, only wrinkled 
its forehead, and waikd a little louder. 
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' * Ah, this is a practical commentary on 
what you were sa5ang just now. I too, wish 
that it paid to grow com. No wonder there 
is a talk of the deterioration of the race ; 
Nature will revenge herself if her plain laws 
are infringed. ' The fathers (in this instance 
the mother) have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge.* " 

** Axing your pardon, sir,*' said Mrs. 
Bailey, considerably puzzled, and catching 
at the only word she understood. * ' Did you 
say that the baby was to have grapes ? ' ' 

" I believe I was talking to myself," he 
replied with a smile. ' ' I will write a pre- 
scription for the child, and you must give it 
as much milk and as much fresh air as you 
can. What would really be the best thing 
for it, I suppose you would not consent to, 
and that is to put it out to nurse in the 
country.** 

*' Oh, I couldn't be parted from her," 
said the mother, the tears sjMinging to her 
eyes. " I couldn't bring myself to it sir, 
Tve heerd of them nurse children, sometimes 
they're used awful. I'll do whatever you 
tells me, but I can't let her go away*" 

" I thought not. Well, we must do what 
we can otherwise." 

He took out his note book and wrote a 
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prescription on a page which he tore out and 
gave her. 

" Follow these directions carefully, and 
persevere with them for some time, and I 
hope you will see an improvement in the 
infant ; but don't be too sanguine, for the 
remedies may not be successful, it greatly 
depends on the amount of strength in her 
constitution. Now let us go back to the other 
room, it is time the rest of the soup was 
given.*' 

Mrs. Bailey rose, and laid the baby in the 
basket again. 

'• Tm sure I thank you kindly, sir," she 
said, colouring and hesitating. '' I dunno 
what you gentleman doctors charges, but 
I've got seven and sixpence, if that '\ 

"No, no, my good woman, I don't take 
a fee for this sort of case. Come back' to 
the poor girl now." 

MS^en they returned to the other room, 
they found the invalid sitting up and feebly 
trying to arrange her hair, one side of 
which had fallen down. 

*' You must not try to do too much, my 
good girl," he said. '* You must be content 
to lie still for the present.'' 

" But I must get up to do my work," 
she pleaded. '* I've a task to finish." 

But even while speaking, she sank back 
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from weakness into Mrs. Bailey's motherly 
arm^. 

'* If you try to work to-day, you'll never 
work again. Come, come, I am sure you are 
a reasonable girl ; here is some soup I want 
you to finish, and then you must he still again 
for awhile, and submit to be nursed.' ' 

She looked gratefully up at him, and then 
with an effort she sat up again, and held out 
her hand for the soup. While she was eating 
it, there was a tap at the door, and Main- 
waring's Voice, ' * May I come in ? " 

*'Why, that's famous," he declared. ^' I 
am delighted to see you so far recovered. Now 
I daresay you wonder who we all are ? " 

The girl's face Ut up with a smile. '* I 
know Mrs. Bailey,' ' she said. 

V Axid you would like your knowledge 
further « : increased ? Well, my name is 
Mainwaring. I am a curate of St. 
Alfwyn's. I was cbming to visit Mrs. 
Bailey, and passing your door, which fortu- 
nately was open, I saw you lying on the floor. 
I rushed dovm to get a doctor, arid this 
gentleman, who was passing by, proved to 
be one, and he returned with me. I had to 
go off for a service, but I left you in very 
kind hands, and I am pleased to see you so 
much better. ' ' 

The doctor had listened to this speech with 
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a frown gathermg on his brow, but it deaf ed 
off, and he turned away with a sigh of relief. 
" I think now," he said, ** there has been 
talking enough ; my patient cannot bear 
excitement. Mrs. Bailey, will you let me 
have a word with you ? I think," he said, 
when they had retired into the passage and 
ck>sed the door, ' ' that she should have some- 
thing semi-solid before she settles down for 
the night, and the best thing would be bread 
and milk if you could kindly get it for her.' ' 

" To be sure I will, sir, and gladly. I'll 
send Jack for it when he comes back from 
school. rU see to her as if her wur my own.' ' 

"The iMread should be shredded into a 
basin, not too fine^ and the boiling milk 

" I've made bread and milk afore now, 
sir," she replied drily. 

" Ah," he said with a smile, '* I have no 
doubt your practice is better than my theory. 
Will this be enough to get some for her supper 
and breakfast in the morning ? ' ' and he put 
half-a-crovm into her hand. 

"Bless you, yes, sir, and dinner too. 
You may trust Miss Daly to me. I'll look 
after her." 

' ' Good afternoon, Mrs. Bailey, I shall not 
forget the interesting facts you have told 
me." 
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* ' Good artemoon, sir^ and thank 3^u 
kindly/' 

He left her curtse3dng in rustic fashion^ 
and returned to the room. 

** Good afternoon. Miss Daly. I have 
given Mrs. Bailey instructions, and you must 
please obey her ; take what she gives you, and 
keep very quiet. I will come and see you to* 
morrow. Good-day, Mr. Mainwaring. ' ' 

" Nay," said the curate, rising from his 
chair. '' I move an amendment, that you 
come to my place and have a cup of tea, 
and a pipe afterwards. Do, I want to consult 
you// 

There was a momentary hesitation before 
the invitation was accepted ; but he did 
accept, and the two men left the room to- 
gether. 



CHAPTER II. 



CONFESSION. 



Mainwaring and his new acquaintance 
passed through some evil smelling streets, at 
the comer of one of which a rowdy group of 
young men and lads were standing. 

The rowdiest looking of the lot was a young 
fellow of about twenty, to whom the curate 
spoke. 

Coming to the club to-night, Hoskiss ? * ' 

*'Not to-night, parson ; there's biz on 
hand." 

** We'll have the gloves on if you'll 
come." 

" Can't, parson. Biz comes before plea- 
sure, as I believe you remarked in your last 
sermon. If I remember your text correctly 
it was, ' ' Biz — ^biz-^biz— dearly beloved, must 
be attended to, world without end. Amen." 

A shout of loud laughter greeted this 
witticism. Mainwaring shook his head as he 
walked on. 

''My friend Hoskiss," he said in half 
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his strong common sense gave him a just 
sense of proportion, and he counted it no sin 
to be at times ahnost boyishly gay, while at 
others he knew well how to uphold the dignity 
of his profession. 

Whenever worldly people congregate to- 
gether a sneer at parsons is safe to draw a 
laugh, but no one ever sneered at Mainwaring, 
all united in pronouncing him ' * a good sort,' ' 
and those who came more immediately under 
his influence had higher words of praise, and 
looked up to him with reverence as well as 
affection. 

The doctor felt the charm of his manner, 
and insensibly his mind expanded to it as 
a flower opens its petals to the sunbeam. 
I In the course of conversation he used an 
expression which caused Mainwaring to ex- 
claim, 

* * Ah, I see you are an Oxford man^ so 
am I ; Winchester and New College.*' 

**And I Merchant Taylor's and John's; 
but I must have been before your time, I 
took my degree in i8 — ' ' 

* * Yes, I was not up till the next year. I 

say, do you remember old * ' naming an 

eccentric professor who was the whet-stone 
for undergraduate wit for many years. 

* ' Rather ! ' ' said the doctor laughing 
heartily. ' ' What a queer old card he was I ' ' 
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He suddenly pulled himself up, and looked, 
as indeed he really felt, astonished at being 
able to laugh. 

With a heavy sigh, he became once more 
silent and gloomy. 

Mainwaring glanced at him, then rose to 
get his pipe, and pushed the tobacco jar 
across the table. The other man, however, 
took no notice of the action, but sat sunk in 
heavy abstraction. To change the Conversa- 
tion Mainwaring said, 

* ' Are you practising in this district ? ' ' 

'' I am not practising at all. I have not 
practised for — * ' he hesitated ' * something 
over three years." 

Again the curate shot a keen, questioning 
glance at him, but it was only momentary, 
his pipe required all his attention, it was so 
difficult to get it to draw. 

" Still," pursued the doctor, with a forced 
smile, ' * my medical knowledge is not so 
rusty but that I can treat such a case as that 
poor girl's." 

' ' We must go and see her in the morning,' ' 
said Mainwaring, '' I think it possible that 
I might be able to get her work that would 
pay better." 

The doctor gave the sound of assent that 
people give when they have not been a;ttend- 
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ing to what was said ; then he rose and 
walked to the window. 

*' Mr. Mainwaring," he began, standing 
with his back to the curate, and speaking in 
the harsh tone which agitation produces. 
" 1 have a confession to make. I have 
accepted your hospitality under false pre- 
tences. My name is not Smith." 

"Oh, I knew that," interrupted Main- 
waring, still busying himself with his pipe, and 
speaking with a careless intonation as if to pass 
the matter by as of little consequence. The 
other man, however, was in too desperate 
earnest for this, he turned and came up to 
him, 

' ' You knew it ? what more do you know ?' * 

' ' Nothing whatever, I assure you ; it was 
a mere guess on my part." 

' * My name is Despard, Graham Despard ; 
does that convey no information to your 
mind?" 

" No," answered Mainwaring, shaking his 
head, " I never heard the name of 
Despard as applied to a living person." 

''And yet — ^you have a thought in your 
mind concerning me — ^what is it ? " 

Mainwaring gave an embarrassed laugh. 

'* Are you a thought reader ? " 

' * Yes, to that extent ; tell me what it is 
you think ? ' * 
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''Really/' said the other, "I know 
simply nothing. Your existence was un- 
known to me till this afternoon, nor have I 
had any conversation concerning you with 
any person. It is most unwarrantable even 

to gU€SS." 

* ' But you have guessed — what ? ' ' 

He leant over the table and fixed his eyes 
on Mainwaring as if to hypnotise him, and 
compel an answer ; slowly and reluctantly 
it came, 

** Well then, of course I am mistaken — 
but ' ' 

* ' Never mind about a mistake, tell me your 
guess." 

" That the sentence was for three years," 
repUed Mainwaring, colouring deeply, and 
bending forward to knock the ashes from his 
pipe so that his back was turned to his guest. 
For a moment there was silence ; then a 
heavy groan from the stranger as he sank 
into a chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

' * My God ! do I carry the brand so plain 
an my forehead then ! ' ' 

" No ! a thousand times, no ! " exclaimed 
Mainwaring eagerly, " I don't know what 
possessed me to think it, but I believe I have 
something of Sherlock Holmes' faculty, and 
jump to conclusions from small indications. 
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If I have guessed rightly in this instance, 
it was but a chance guess, but there is one 
thing which now I know.'* 

' ' And what is that ? ' ' 

* ' That whatever the reason for the — 
the penalty, it was not for a disgraceful 
crime." 

' ' All crimes are disgraceful. ' ' 

" Nay, all wrongdoing is, if you come to 
that, but there is a wide difference ; there 
are some crimes so foul that man cannot 
condone them, they must be left to the 
infinite mercy of God. There are others that 
might be more fitly called misfortunes, and 
unless I am very greatly mistaken, yours 
was of that class. ' ' 

" You have a merciful mind, Mr. Main- 
waring. ' ' 

"I try to have a just one," he replied; 
then after a pause he leant forward and laid 
his hand on that of the other man. 

* * I do not wish to press for your confidence, 
but if it would be a relief to speak ' ' 

'* It would be the greatest," repUed Des- 
pard. ' ' If you knew how I have hungered 
for a word of sympathy ! I have walked 
among my fellow men feeUng as much cut 
off from them as though I were already in 
my grave, where would to God I had been 
before this bUght fell upon me ! If you can 
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spare half an hour to listen to my miserable 
Mstory I cannot express how grateful I 
should be!" 

** Well, wait half a minute/' said Main- 
waring rising, ' ' I must speak a word to my 
housekeeper, to make sure that we shall not 
be interrupted." 

He left the room, thinking to himself, 
' ' The poor fellow had better have a minute 
or two alone to pull himself together.' ' 

After a short interval he returned, and 
seating himself, said, " I have given orders 
that I am not to be disturbed for an hour ; 
so now I am quite at your service, and I 
need not say that any confidence you repose 
in me will be held entirely sacred.' ' . 

' ' You are very good, Mr. Mainwaring, 
to an utter stranger, but your generous trust 
shall not be abused. I will tell you the story 
of my life as I shall tell it at the Judgment 
Day, * nothing extenuating,' but relating the 
events as they happened. My father was 
one of the permanent officials at the Treasury 
who do the work for which the Minister gets 
the praise. Besides his professional income, 
which was a good one, he had considerable 
private means ; but unfortunately the bulk 
of it was invested in a bank, which broke 
while I was at Oxford, and that necessitated 
a change in my prospects. I had been look* 
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ing forward to travelling, and seeing the 
world before I settled down, bought an 
estate and became a country gentleman, 
which was my father's great wish ; but this 
loss altered everjrthing, and it became neces- 
sary for me to go into some profession and 
make my own way. My father sent for me 
from Oxford, and we talked the matter over. 
We were always chums, the dear old dad and 
I ; I never remember his giving me a harsh 
word, though I fear I often deserved one," 
his voice trembled, and he paused ; Main- 
waring *s eyes glistened in sympathy. 

''Well,'* he continued, "I chose the 
profession of medicine, for which I had always 
had a turn. I wished to leave Oxford at 
once, and start on my new line, but my 
father so strongly urged me to take my degree 
first, that to please him I did so. Then I 
began my new work in earnest, and went 
through the usual routine. I passed my 
exams with fair credit, and in due course 
became a full-blown M.D. My father and I 
agreed that the small amount of capital 
that had been saved from the wreck would 
be more advantageously used in buying a 
practice, and giving me a good start in life 
than investing it, and only using the interest. 
He accordingly bought a practice for me at 
the West End, and having good introductions, 
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I had soon as much work as I could manage. 
My father lived long enough to see me well 
established, and on the road to success 
in my profession ; and then, I thank God ! 
he died — a quiet, painless death, with his 
hand in mine, and was spared the know- 
ledge" — ^again he stopped to steady his voice. 
With a deep sigh he resumed : "A month or 
two after my father's death, an old friend of 
his also died ; leaving me executor of his 
will, and also guardian to his grand-daughter, 
a girl at school. The trust, I must tell you, 
was originally left to my father, and at his 
death the old gentleman substituted my 
name for his. He left the girl, who was then 
about 15, 3^3,000, invested in Consols. Un- 
fortunately the poor little child had no rela- 
tions, and I was sole guardian . I saw her at the 
funeral, but her face was so disfigured with 
crying, that I should not know her again if I 
met her, which I long and yet dread to do, 
her possible fate lies heavy on my conscience. 
As of course I could not take personal charge 
of her, I arranged with her schoolmistress 
that she should pass her holidays with her, 
and then dismissed the matter from my 
mind. 

" I worked hard at my profession, and was 
getting on prosperously, when in an evil 
hour for me an old acquaintance came home 
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feels when he is herded with the lowest and 
vilest criminals in a life of utter degradation, 
and knows that he deserves it ! * ' 

He sank into a chair, quite exhausted with 
the ^'iolence of his emotion. Mainwaring 
rose, and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

* * My poor fellow ! how 5^u have suffered I ' ' 

' ' Suffered ! Oh, my God ! * * he mur- 
mured, drawing his breath through his teeth. 
Mainwaring was sympathetically silent for 
a minute, then as he resumed his seat he said 
softly, 

' ' I am not fond of preaching about Hell ; 
I infinitely prefer preaching about Heaven, 
where all mistakes will be set right, and the 
sufferings of this life more than compensated.' ' 

Despard sighed heavily, but the kindly 
sympathy fell like balm upon his wounded 
spirit. He went on : "I was released at 
the end of two and a half years on ticket of 
leave, but even that degradation is over now, 
and I am a free man to do what I can with my 
wrecked life. While I was in prison an old 
aunt died, and with some pitjdng words, for 
which I was even more grateful than for the 
money, left me £80 a year. As soon as I 
was free, I went down to Liverpool, where 
poor little Ella was at school, meaning to 
make over my legacy to her, and then work 
my passage out on some ship to one of the 
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Colonies. Judge of my feelings when I found 
that the school was broken up ! There had 
been an outbreak of scarlet fever, to which 
the Principal and many of the pupils had 
fallen victims. Ella de Lisle was not among 
the dead, for I searched the registers, but that 
negative fact was all I was able to ascertain. 
It had happened several months before, and 
every trace had been swept away ; I could not 
even find the address of any other of the pupils, 
who might have given me information about 
her. I went to her old home, but nothing 
had been heard of h^ there. I am advertising 
and seeking, seeking ever3nvhere, but oh! 
how shall I find her ! Why, good Heavens ! ' ' 
he exclaimed, rising and pacing the room 
again, * * she might be like that poor girl we 
found starving to-day ! Mr. Mainwaring, 
you are a good man — your prayers will be 
heard — ^pray for me that I may b^ spared the 
last torture of finding my victim lost body 
and soul ! * * 

The man's face of agony was dreadful to 
witness ; Mainwaring got him back into his 
chair, and spoke soothingly ; at last to his 
reUef, the tears came. After a while Despard 
raised his head, 

'* I beg your pardon for giving way, but 

your kindness * ' his voice broke for an 

mstant, but he steadied it and went on ; ' 'when 
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I was in practice a man came to me with what 
his old-fashioned doctor told him was an in- 
curable complaint ; and that he had not a 
year to live. I applied modem methods, 
and completely cured him. He is the editor 
of a paper, and he wrote a kind letter Just 
before my release offering me journalistic 
work, which of course I gladly accepted ; 
for I cannot leave England till Ella has 
been found. He has commissioned me to 
write articles on the East End, and I was on 
the search for copy when you hailed me. 
And now I have only to express my deep 
gratitude for your kindness, and I will not 
take up yoiu: time any longer." 

He rose to go, and Mainwaring as he shook 
hands with him said. 

What time to-morrow morning could you 
meet me, to go and see that girl ? ' ' 

Do you mean," said Despard, colouring, 
that you really wish to see me again ? ' ' 

Well, I hope our acquaintanceship won*t 
end here," said the curate cordially, " and 
I think we should investigate the affair of 
that girl to-morrow. If, as I hope, she turns 
out to be deserving of assistance, I tlunk 
possibly I might find her better work than the 
sewing-machme. Shall we say to-morrow^ 
eleven o'clock ? " 
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' ' All right, I will be with you by eleven/ ' 
said Despard. 

As he walked away his heart felt hghter 
than it had done for years. He was rejoiced 
that he had not followed his first impulse, and 
refused Mainwaring's invitation. The de- 
light of having once more conversed with a 
gentleman on equal terms was like new blood 
in his veins. And though it was followed 
by his having to make a humiliating con- 
fession, stin he recognised that Mainwaring's 
parting hand clasp was that of a comrade, 
not merely a clerg)anan, bound by his sacred 
office to show pity for the fallen. He had 
lived a lonely life for months ; shortly after 
his release he had encountered two men with 
whom he had been on terms of intimacy ; 
he hesitated and stopped, but with a cool 
stare the two gentlemen passed on. The 
cut was open and unmistakable, and from 
that moment Despard shrank into a shell 
of mingled shame and pride, and made no 
fiurther effort to resume his former relations 
with any of his friends. Life had hitherto 
been very dark and gloomy, but now as he 
walked with a quicker and more buoyant 
step than usual, Hope, long a stranger to his 
mind, began to assert herself, and to whisper 
vaguely of honour regained, and better times 
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to come — ^but his dreams were rudely in- 
terrupted. 

A group of young men were standing at a 
corner of a street, and as he passed them, he 
felt an arm round his neck. In a flash some 
words he once heard spoken by an old con- 
vict, sentenced for garotting, recurred to his 
mind. 

' ' If they sticks their chin down, they 
does yer." 

He dug his chin down inside the arm, 
thereby foiling the strangling grip ; and at 
the same time he twisted himself free, and 
struck out at his assailant. Singly, the lad 
would have been no match for hun, but the 
others closed round in a swarm, and though 
he got back against the wall and defended 
himself vigorously he felt that he was over- 
matched* 

He shouted ' ' Police ! ' * and redoubled his 
efforts to beat off the scoundrelly swarm sur- 
roimding him. A savage kick on his leg 
made him sick with pain, and he reeled ; 
the next moment there was a sound of a 
policeman's whistle, a rush of footsteps, and 
Mainwaring stood by his side with a most un- 
clerical light of battle in his eye. A couple 
of scientific blows sent Hoskiss, the ring- 
leader, sprawling in the gutter with a friend 
on the top of him ; the rest of the lads took 
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to their heels as two policemen came rmining 
up. Despard leaned against the wall, faint 
with pain, and breathless from exhaustion. 
I have to thank you again/' he said, 

you came in just the nick of time, if they 

had got me down ' ' he shuddered at the 

idea. 

*' I remembered after you had gone," 
said Mainwaring, ' ' that your way lay through 
these streets, and that the gang were bent on 
mischief ; so I thought I had better follow, 
and when I heard your shout, I blew the 
whistle that I always carry, and put the pace 
on. 

" Oh ! kind gentleman ! ' ' blubbered Hos- 
kiss, as the officer handcuffed him and his 
companion together, ' ' Do let me off this 
time ! Oh ! my pore old mother ! whatever 
will she do ! I'll never do it again, never, 
s'elp me " 

**Be silent," said Mainwaring sternly. 
' ' Your mother, Hoskiss, will do a great deal 
better without you than with you. What 
time shall we be at the station, officer ? ' ' 

This being arranged, and addresses given, 
the two delinquents were led off, roaring a 
comic song by way of showing defiance. 

Mainwaring, who saw that Despard was 
more hurt than he would allow, insisted on 
giving him his arm to a cab stand, as he was 
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evidently disabled from walking far^ and was 
suffering great pain. To Despard, however, 
though his leg had swelled, and he could 
hardly limp along, the pain was nothing 
compared with the pleasure he felt in Main- 
waring' s society ; and when the two men 
parted, each felt that he had that day gained 
a friend. 



CHAPTER III. 



EMMA DALY. 



' ' Lord bless 'ee, gentlemen, do make haste 
to help Miss Daly. That man is becalling 
her summat shameful! " was Mrs. Bailey's 
greeting to Mainwaring and Despard as they 
were mounting the stairs of '* Good Intent 
Mansions,'' 

The good woman had evidently been on 
the look-out for them, and gave a sigh of 
relief, as after a pleasant greeting to her 
she saw them quicken their steps up the stairs. 

** There's your choice, my dear, the prison 
or my little housekeeper," were the words 
spoken in a thick, raucous voice, which they 
heard as they arrived at the door of the girl 
whom they had succoured the day before, and 
who evidently stood desperately in need of 
succour again. 

''Come on," said Despaxd, and with a 
hasty knock, he pushed the door open and 
entered. A black, under-sized, and extremely 
dirty and evil-looking man was oonfronting 
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said the little Jew, grudgingly, as he looked 
it over, '* but 
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Very good, the machine is in order, 
and shall be returned to you. What do you 
charge for the work which Miss Daly left 
unfinished owing to her illness ? ' ' 

" It was about 3s. worth," said the girl 
timidly, " I had done more than half/' 

"Again very good," said Main waring, 
' ' the unfinished work and what has been 
done, shall be sent with the machine. Here 
is 3s. and here," he continued, tearing a leaf 
from his note book, * ' is paper, on which you 
will please to write a full and complete 
quittance to Miss Daly of all that she may be 
supposed to owe you." 

Something in the clergyman's quiet, 
though masterful tone, and possibly also 
something that he read in Despard's eyes 
thoroughly cowed the Jew. He took the 
money and the paper and quite meekly pro- 
ceeded to write the receipt. 

" What's your name ? your first name, I 
mean. Emma, did you say ? Why can't 
you speak up ? You'll do it fast enough 
presently, I'll pound it. Well, Miss Emma 
Daly, here's your receipt. A simple business 
man like me hasn't a look in with a young 
lady who has two gentleman protectors, 
and — 
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'* Hold your foul tongue/' said D^pardj 
stepping forward. '* Your business is done. 
Go!'' 

*' Oh, I'm a-going!" he said, with an 
impudent leer as he sidled up to the door. 
' ' Two at once ! Oh, Holy Moses ! ' ' 

He did not wait to mark the effect of this 
last insult, but twisted out of the room just 
in time to elude the kick with which Despard 
would have quickened his departure. 

Mainwaring laid a restraining hand on his 
friend's arm. '*Let him alone, he's too 
dirty to kick ! And now that he is gone, let 
us proceed to pleasanter business, and discuss 
what we can do to assist Miss Daly." 

The girl's forehead wrinkled, again she 
looked as if about to speak, but glanced at 
Despard and checked the impulse. 

'* Sit down," he said gently, " you have 
been an invalid, and all this has tried you. I 
don't like to see you so pale." 

He brought forward a chair, but she seated 
herself on the bed, and tried to keep the tears 
out of her voice, and speak lightly as she 
answered : 

'* I'll sit here, do you gentlemen take the 
chairs. They are Mrs. Bailey's, and I must 
take them back to her. ' ' 

* ' Well, now to business,' ' said Mainwaring, 
producing his note book again. " I have 
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seen some ladies this morning, who are much 
interested in your case. There are one or 
two occupations that might perhaps suit you, 
but to be quite business-like and particular, 
will you give us a sketch of your history, 
and how you came to the pass in which we 
found you yesterday. Have you no friends 
and relations ? ' ' 

" None," she replied sadly. " I doubt 
if anybody could be as alone in the world 
as I am. My mother died when I was a child, 
and I lost my dear father some years ago. 
Then I lived with my grandfather, who 
was very old, and he also is dead." 

'* But have you no uncles or aunts, or 
cousins ? ' ' 

' * No ; none that I know. I think that my 
father had a cousin in Australia, his name was 
Thomson ; but whether he is living or dead, 
I have no idea. ' ' 

What was your father ? " 
A clergyman, but it was a very, very 
poor living." 

' * He was not able, then, I gather, to make 
much provision for you ? ' * 

Miss Daly coloured deeply and hesitated, 
looking first at Despard, then at Mainwaring. 

*' He did what he could," she murmured. 
' ' When I had finished school I had about 
£50 ; with which I came up to London. I 
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thought it would last till I ^ot some em- 
ployment, but I did not know then how 
very quickly money goes in London, and I 
was sanguine about getting work. I think 
I have been to every registry ofl&ce in London, 
I tried to get pupils, or secretarial work ; 
even domestic service, but for all these refer- 
ences were required, and I had none. At 
one registry office, Mrs. Simpson Smith, who 
kept it, advised me to go down to my old 
home, and find somebody who could speak 
for my respectabiUty, and I did so ; but alas ! 
it was all changed. Two of the farmers 
were dead, and the other two (there were 
but four) had left ; there was even a new 
school mistress, there was nobody to identify 
me or give a reference to. The poor people 
knew, and were glad to see me, but of course 
they could not help in the matter." 

' * Were there no gentry ? ' ' asked Main- 
waring. 

' * No, all the land belonged to the Duke 

of there was no gentleman's house upon 

it. I went to see the rector,thinking he might 
help me, though of course he was a stranger ; 

he was very kind in his manner, but ' ' 

Here she hesitated and looked down, colouring 
deeply. 

' ' Well ? ' ' said Mainwaring, as she paused. 

'* I — I think his wife did not approve. 
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I — I believe she thought I was an imposter, 
and had come to beg for money/' 

" I imagine," said Despard with a slight 
smile, ' ' that Mrs. Rector was not very 
pretty. Am I right ? ' ' 

" Indeed, she was remarkably plain," 
she replied with an answering smile. ' * And 
she seemed of a very suspicious nature ; 
but I was a complete stranger after all, and 
I imagine they were very poor. I was hurt 
at the time, but I laughed about it afterwards. 
Well, I came back and told Mrs. Simpson 
Smith of my ill-success, and then she advised 
me to try and make my Uving by working 
for an employer, for she said that without 
references it was hopeless for me to try for 
a place as governess or anything of that kind.' ' 

She gave me several names, and Mr. 
Morris's was amongst them. I went to him, 
and he spoke very fair at first, and I thought 
I was quite in luck, and should do well. I 
asked about cheap lodgings, and was recom- 
mended here. I tried my very best and 
worked hard ; but indeed, gentlemen, it is 
almost an impossibility to make a Uving at 
this work ; there are fines if anything is the 
least little bit wrong, or if one is a few minutes 
late in taking the work home ; then perhaps, 
one is kept waiting for days for a fresh batch 
of things, and expenses going on all the time. 
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At Istst I was so weak that I could not work 
fast, and yesterday I became quite hopeless, 
and thought the end had come. Perhaps it 
was a pity it did not ; perhaps if you gentle- 
men had not come when you did I should have 
been at rest — though indeed, I do feel grate- 
ful — ' * She covered her face with her hands, 
and broke into hysterical sobbing. Main- 
waring cleared his throat, and Despard moved 
uneasily. 

"Come, come,*' said the clergyman at 
last. " Be comforted ; I hope the worst is 
over. Let me tell you now what has been 
proposed. There is," he continued, taking 
some papers from his pocket, ' ' a Guild of 
ladies in this parish who have many good 
works on hand. I saw some of them this 
morning and interested them in your case, 
and I am empowered to offer you work of 
two or three different sorts. First, these 
ladies are anxious to establish a crfeche in 
the parish, that those children whose mothers 
go out to work should be properly attended 
to. They are looking out for some one 
to put in charge of this crdche, and if you do 
not object to take such a post, I feel sure 
I could get it for you ; the pay would 
be thirteen shillings a week. What do vou 
say?" 

Emma Daly coloured, and glanced from 
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one to the other, clasping and unclasping 
her hands nervously. 

' ' Oh, I am very, very grateful to you ! 
From the bottom of my heart I thank you 
for the kind interest you have taken, but I 
am afraid I dare not take such responsibility I 
I know nothing about babies, and the children 
here are so unhealthy ; if a baby was taken 
with convulsions I should not know in the 
least what to do. No, I dare not, I should 
only disappoint the kind ladies/' 

' ' She is right,' ' said Despard. ' ' It ought 
to be an experienced woman for such a post.' ' 

"Well," said Mainwaring, stroking his 
chin, '* I suppose that really won't do. We 
must think of something else. The ladies 
want a great deal of type-writing done for 
them ; could you manage that ? ' ' 

' ' I never did any type-writing ; I could 
learn, of course, but I am afraid it would 
take time." 

'* Then we must put typing by for the 
present ; it is being done now by some one 
who does not quite give satisfaction, but that 
can wait. The only other occupation I am 
able to offer you is the somewhat monotonous 
task of folding and addressing circulars ; 
the Guild sends out a good many, and there 
would occasionally be copying to be done, 
and things of that sort." 
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' ' Oh, I could do all that, and would do my 
very, very best to give satisfaction, and please 
the ladies. Oh ! how kind ! how wonderfully 
kind you are ! ' ' 

"Well," said Mainwaring, rising, '* I am 
jlad we have hit upon something at last. 
It will not be high pay, but I can guarantee 
that it will be at least as much as you got 
from Mr. Morris. There is one other thing to 
mention, and you must not misunderstand 
me,'' nevertheless he hesitated and coloured, 
" there is a — a Loan Society, in connection 
with the offertory, and when temporary as- 
sistance is required by any parishioner, the 
rector empowers me to advance a small sum 
without interest, and to be repaid by easy 
instalments. It is quite a business matter, 
you understand, merely a loan just to meet 
an emergency. Will you take this Uttle 
sum (putting three sovereigns into her hand) 
to replenish your furniture till you are more 
settled ? ' ' 

The girl looked down, colouring deeply, 
then raised her eyes, swimming in tears, to 
his frankly, and said : — 

'' I will take your bounty, sir, most 
thankfully, and will repay the money as soon 
as I possibly can ; but I can never, never pay 
the debt of gratitude" — her voice 
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failed her, and she turned away, hiding her 
face with her hand. 

/• WeU, that's all right/' he said cheer- 
fully, " Here is the address of the Guild, if 
you will meet me there tp-morrow at 2.30, 
1 will introduce you to the ladies. Good 
morning. Come, Despard-^we are due at the 
police office to assist in giving Hoskiss his 
deserts." 

' ' I must see my other patient, Mrs. Bailey's 
baby, for a minute. I will catch you up. 
Good morning, Miss Daly." 

When her visitors were gone, the girl sat 
for a few minutes trying to focus her thoughts, 
and to realise the new and bright vista of 
hope which had suddenly opened out of such 
deep and dark despair. 

' * It is like a fairy tale ! ' ' she said, ' * but 
I must not sit here dreaming, there is so much 
to see to ; I will ask Mrs. Bailey to help me." 

The good woman gave, not only sound 
advice, but such active assistance that the 
room soon assumed a less desolate appearance. 
One of the precious sovereigns was devoted 
to refurnishing, and it is quite wonderful 
how much can be got out of a sovereign by 
one who knows what to get, and where to get 
it. Bed furniture ; a wash-band stand, drnmr 
and tea service for one, with ctittery and 
spoons to match ; a lamp and a small store 
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cupboard were the heaviest items^ and came 
to a little over 15s. ; then the cupboard had to 
be stored with bread, tea, sugar, and other 
necessaries of life, which a few hours before 
had seemed unattainable luxuries, and even 
then there was enough left for a remnant of 
ribbon to re-trim her hat and to buy a collar 
and cuffs. 

The question of dinner was in Mrs. Bailey's 
hands, for there was still eighteen p^ice 
remaining from Despard's half-crown, and 
he had left strict injunctions with her to 
provide something nourishing but wholesome, 
so after some consideration eggs and bacon 
were determined on, as Mrs. Bailey said with 
emphasis, that " Nothing couldn't be more 
wholesomer nor bacon i^t ! " 

Miss Daly, whose appetite by this time was 
clamouring to be appeased, readily agreed, 
only stipulating that Mrs. Bailey should cook 
the dinner and assist her to eat it, and if she 
had been bidden to a king's banquet she 
could hardly have enjoyed it more than she 
did that homely meal. 

The next day, having renovated her dress 
as far as was in her power, she started to keep 
hfr appointiikent at the Guild of St. Alfwyn's. 

Mainwaring was: on the lookK)ut for her, 
and opeiled the door himself in answer to her 
modest ring, and he gave a nod of approval 
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as he took in the details of her quiet dress. 
He had not been without misgivings on that 
point, half expecting her to appear in one of 
the violent blouses she had been engaged in 
making, and a large hat with many feathers, 
so that the simple, becoming one she was 
wearing and the well-fitting black dress 
with the white collar and cuffs gave him great 
satisfaction. 

He ushered her into a large room where 
four or five ladies, one of whom was evidently 
sitting in the post of honour, were writing at 
several tables. The presiding lady was a 
tall, large-boned, hard-featured person with a 
dominant, but not unkindly manner. She 
looked up as Mainwaring approached. 

" Miss Packer, this is Miss Emma Daly, 
whom I mentioned to you yesterday. She 
is quite willing to do any task that you may 
give her, she is inexperienced, but I trust that 
she will prove apt to learn." 

' ' Humph ! ' ' ejaculated Miss Packer, as 
she closely scanned the trembling girl, who 
stood with down-cast eyes before her. It is 
needless to relate that all pens ceased scratch- 
ing, and all heads were turned in one direction. 
Mainwaring awaited the result of the scrutiny 
with some anxiety ; and Emma's heart sank 
at the continued silence, she raised her eyes 
appealingly ; then Miss Packer spoke ; 
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' ' Good gracious, child I You are like the 
wolf in Little Red Riding Hood ! ' ' 

A little lady dressed in grey, sitting by her, 
laughed. 

' ' What an uncomplimentary thing to 
say!'* 

' ' Oh, I did not mean it in any uncom- 
plimentary sense at all. I meant what big 
eyes she has ! There, child, don't shiver and 
shake, but tell me are you ready to do what 
you are told ? " 

" Yes, madam," Emma murmured almost 
inaudibly. 

' ' Without complaining that it is uninterest- 
ing, or troublesome, and that you would like 
something else better ? * ' 

* ' Whatever task you set me, madam, I 
will do to the best of my ability. * ' 

** Well, it won't be very onerous to start 
with. Here are a pile of circulars, I want 
them neatly folded, and put in envelopes 
for halfpenny stamping; Go and sit down 
at that farther table, and let me see how well 
you can do it. Miss Vole, will you give her 
the envelopes ? ' ' 

As Enuna was passing on to her allotted 
pla(^, the little lady in grey caught her hand, 
and looked first at the back, then at the 
pahn. 

' ' You will like your fortune told, I dare* 
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say ; um — ^um — ^line of life — ^mount of 
Jupiter — ^um — ^um — you have had a great 
crisis in your life, and will probably have 
several more of different sorts. I don't see 
any matrimony at present, that's the im- 
portant thing, isn't it ? There, go on to your 
work. Miss Daly, and do your best ; we are 
all kindly disposed to you." 

As Emma Daly passed on to her place, the 
little grey lady said in a low voice to Miss 
Packer, 

'* It was the hand of a lady/' 

** And the manner of a lady, too. I own 
I am prepossessed at present, but we must 
wait and see ; Mainwaring's geese don't always 
turn out swans. By-the-bye, Mr. Mainwaring, 
about those old people — Oh, he's gone." 

As Emma Daly sat down, a young lady 
came up to her with a packet of envelopes. 
Although not very tall, she was so extremely 
slender as to give the impression of height ; 
she had dull, red hair, and reddish-brown 
eyes which were small naturally, but she 
made them still smaller by narrowing them 
to a slit when she was watchful or puzzled; 
Her complexion was a pasty white, and she 
had a sharp nose with a red tip. Those 
persons who held the theory of a previous 
existence in animal fcbmi invariably thought 
of ft ferret when they saw Miss Vole, 
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Emma took an instinctive dislike to her, 
and the feeling was not lessened when the 
young lady asked sharply : 

* * What is your name ? ' ' 

Emma told her. 

* ' Your father was a clergyman ? ' ' 

Emma bowed in assent. 

' ' How long has he been dead ? " 

'* Nearly six years," said the girl with a 
trembling voice. 

' ' What other relations have you ? ' ' 

" Miss Vole,' ' said Miss Packer in her man- 
kindly tones, " kindly bring me the list you 
were making out." 

** I have not quite finished it yet," said Miss 
Vole, sneaking back to her seat. '* I will 
bring it you immediately. Miss Packer." 

" Not finished it ? Then why are you 
hindering the work of other people, when you 
have not done your own ? ' ' 

Miss Vole did not answer, but bent over her 
writing, and Miss Packer said sotto voce to 
her friend : " It was necessary to call her 
off, she would have worried the new girl to 
pieces." 

" I wish I liked Miss Vole," said the other 
lady. " As a matter of fact, I can't bear 
her." 

Meanwhile, Emma, very pleased to be rid 
of her interrogator, was filling the envelopes 
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understand a word of. So when I got a 
chance of belonging to the Guilds I just 
jumped at it, for there is a sort of variety here, 
though they are a bit too goody-goody. And 
th^i also, there's Mr. Mainwaring, he's a 
duck, isn't he ? Oh, we're all in love with 
him, I can teU you ! But I think he has 
eyes!" 

And the young lady preened herself, and 
looked sweetly conscious. 

* ' Dear me ! " muttered Miss Packer, 
"there's another of them at her! Miss 
Laura Denister," she said, raising her voice, 
' ' have you fini^ed making the muslin tea 
bags? " 

' ' Oh bother ! ' ' said Miss Denister, under 
her breath. ** I have not anything Uke 
done them. Come and help me, there's a 
dear, when you have put up the circulars.' ' 

'* I will if Miss Packer does not give me 
something else to do. I must take these 
circulars to her." 

* * Um ! ' ' said Miss Packer, turning the 
packet over, ' ' neatly done ; but why have 
you tucked the flap in ? " 

" I understood they were for halfpenny 
stamping, Madam, I can alter the envelopes 
in a moment." 

" No, let 'em alone, they're all right. I 
only wanted to know if you understood the 
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why and wherefore. Now tell me, what was 
Miss Denister talking about ? ' ' 

' * Chiefly about her home Ufe, madam, and 
she wanted to know what the feeUng of 
starvation was Uke." 

* ' Impertinent hussy ! ' ' muttered the old 
lady, ''and Miss Vole?'* 

'* She was asking me about my father and 
my relations." 

' ' Impertinent hussies both ! Well, if they 
plague you too much, you must appeal to 
me, or if I am not here, to Lady Ada Benn,' * 
pointing to the lady in grey, " but don't 
appeal if you can help it, and keep your own 
counsel. If there is anything in your Ufe 
you wish concealed, don't let Miss Vole get 
an inkling of it. That is my advice to you, 
Emma Daly." 

" There is nothing, indeed, madam," fal- 
tered the girl, but a burning blush and a 
scared look in her eyes belied her words. 

* ' A chance shot,' ' thought Miss Packer, 
" but it told. Well, I don't see why she 
should not have an alias as well as a fashion- 
able noveUst if that's what it is ; at any rate, 
she shall have her chance." Then aloud : 

* * Sit down there, and stamp those letters ; 
here are the stamps, and here is a damper ; 
let me see how quick you can be." 

Emma obediently sat down, and com- 
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menced her task^ while WlSs Packer watched 
her. Feeling such an awful eye upon her, 
the girl got flurried, and was putting a stamp 
on upside down when she noticed her error, 
and hastily altered it. . 

' ' Good girl ! ' ' grunted Miss Packer. " You 
don't belong to a Jia^cobfte Club, I see." 

Emina looked up in astonishment. ' * I did 
not know there were any Jacobite Clubs now.* ' 
. ' ' Oh dear; yes, three or four of *em. 
What they propose doing with all their 
' tomfoolery / don't know ; they won't tumble 
King Edward off his throne, I can tell them ; 
nor bring in their precious Prince Rupert 
yet awhile." 

'* Is Prince Rupert the heir of the 
Stuarts ? " 

' ' So they are pleased to say. You know 
something of history then ? ' ' 

*' History was rather my speciaUty at 
school^ — ^madam. ' ' 

Miss Packer mentally noted that Madam 
did not come naturally to her tongue. 

' * Where were you ' ' she began, then 

checked herself. " No I will not imitate 
those prying girls." 

" I will teU you anything," said Emma, 
looking up with brimming eyes, *' only too 
thankful if you will allow me." 

Lady Ada touched her friend's arm, and 
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glance^ at Miss Vole, who had ddged herself 
nearer, and under the pretence of writings was 
evidently listening with all her ears. Miss 
Packer put a sUp of paper before Emma. 
"Write your home address," she said sotto 
voce, then aloud, ' ' Now, young ladies, it is 
time to shut up shop. I shall not trouble you 
to be here in the morning, but we must meet 
at 2.30 sharp, to settle the final details of the 
tea. Ada, will you show Emma where to put 
away all the things ? Miss Denister and Miss 
Vole, my carriage is here ? shall I give you a 
lift?'' 

That evening, as Mainwaring sat smoking 
a contemplative pipe, and thinking over the 
interview with Emma Daly, it suddenly 
flashed across his mind, that open and above- 
board as her story had appeared at the time, 
yet that she had given no name, either of 
place or person, except a vague cousin in 
Australia, and a Mrs. Smith, a registry office 
keeper. He shrugged his shoulders as this 
thought occurred to him. 

* ' I suppose it was not very business-like ; 
but I feel sure she is the right sort : and any- 
how, the ladies have got hold of her now, 
and what Miss Vole can't find out is not worth 
finding." 

At the same moment, the girl was also 
musing over the events of the day ; but it 
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was not of the ladies with all their eccen- 
tricities that she was thinking, and surely 
it could not have been of the cheerful young 
clergyman, who had taken such an active 
part in befriending her, when she murmured : 
' ' How he has suffered ! I see it in every 
line of his face. How dreadfully, dreadfully 
he has suffered ! ' ' 



CHAPTER IV. 



COUNTRY V. TOWN. 



' * Can I do anything for you, Mrs. Bailey ? 
I have had my breakfast and tidied my room. 
I am not wanted at the Guild till the after- 
noon, and now that I have not got to slave 
for that horrid man I really don't know 
what to do with my time. Do let me help 
you with your wash, I assure you I can do it 
quite well." 

The girl was a different creature. It was 
not only that a good night's rest, and a simple 
but sufficient breakfast of a couple of slices of 
bread and a cup of milk had restored her 
bodily vigour, but Hope, a feeling to which 
she had long been a stranger, was bringing 
the light to her eye, and the rose tint to her 
cheek. True, her prospects were in the highest 
degree uncertain ; but then it is always the 
uncertain prospects which Hope uses her 
brightest colours for. Young blood was 
coursing through her veins, and she tasted 
once more the joy of living. 
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Mrs. Bailey raised her flushed and smiling 
face with a broad smile of pleasure. 

" Lord lov'ee, Miss, them pretty hands 
of youm are not the sort to go into soap-suds. 
But I am pleased to see you looking so bright 
and well. Ah ! thank the Lord ! you ha' 
done with that there Morris for good and all. 
But Fve been a-thinking, Miss, as how you'd 
better take them other two golden sovereigns, 
and rig yourself out a bit. If you're a-going 
among ladies, you should dress according." 

"Yes, I've been thinking that too. I 
want boots and stockings, and oh, everything ; 
but I shall want you to help me shop ; 
so do let me help you with something now.' ' 

* ' Well, Miss, if you will be so kind, would 
you mind letting little Jenny be in your room 
for a bit ? The doctor said as she was to 
be kep' in fresh air ; and all this muck o' 
steam is very bad for her." 

' ' Certainly I will. Come along little Jenny, 
it will get me into practice for the crftche. I 
will call you, Mrs. Bailey, if she gets frac- 
tious." 

Singing a baby song, Emma Daly lifted the 
cradle and carried the child away, and for 
the next hour amused herself with her, singing 
song after song, and dancing about the room 
with the child, who kicked and squealed with 
delight. 
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* * This is the treatment for you, my baby, 
I think I and our dear doctor wiU cure you 
between us. Oh, baby, baby, little Jenny, 
don't pull all my hair down 1 Let us go and 
look out of the window, and see if that is 
the baker's cart that has just stopped." 

No, indeed, it was not the baker's cart, 
but a barouche, from which Lady Ada Benn 
and Miss Packer were slowly descending. 
Emma hastily popped the child into the 
cradle and carried her back, with a hurried 
word of explanation to Mrs. Bailey, and 
reached her own room just in time to receive 
her visitors. 

The interview was a long one ; Emma was 
less reticent than she had been to the gentle- 
men ; she told her story in full detail, but 
petitioned for secrecy as to part of it, which, 
after a little hesitation on Miss Packer's part, 
was promised. 

She was formally engaged as amanuensis 
and general assistant at the St. Alfwyn's 
Guild at a salary of 15s. a week, the first week 
being paid in advance. The ladies then rose 
to go ; Emma tried to thank them, but broke 
down in the effort. Lady Ada patted her 
on the shoulder. *' Don't cry, my dear, the 
worst of the troubles, I hope, are over. Be a 
good girl, and trust us to befriend you. But 
you must be open with us in everything. ' ' 
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' * I will, I will indeed/ * said Emma, choking 
down her sobs, '* I will do nothing without 
consulting you." 

* ' I should like to see the good woman you 
have mentioned," said Miss Packer. " She 
seems a worthy soul," adding aside to Lady 
Ada, ' ' If she is to stay in these lodgings, one 
would like to know the sort of person she has 
to associate with." 

Emma ran across the passage to warn her 
friend of the honour about to be done her ; 
but the visit had evidently been anticipated. 
The washing had all been cleared away and 
the room put in order, and Mrs. Bailey sat 
tranquilly working. She rose as her visitors 
entered, and bobbed an olden time curtsey, 
bringing forward chairs with the quiet self- 
possession and politeness of the village-bred 
woman. Miss Packer, who had always lived 
in town, was not nearly so much at her ease 
as her hostess, and did not in the least know 
what to talk about ; but Lady Ada Benn was 
used to village ways, and she and Mrs. Bailey 
were soon on intimate terms, the baby 
being the medium. 

Miss Packer listened for some time, much 
amused by the village woman's colloquialisms, 
and at last broke in with the abrupt question : 

* ' How do you like living in London ? ' * 
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" Well not very much, ma'am, if I am 
to speak my mind ! ' ' 

' ' Why not ? What are your reasons for 
disliking it ? " 

"First and foremost, ma'am, it is so 
terrible lonesome." 

Miss Packer gave a harsh, cackling laugh. 
Her enemies said many things of her ; her 
friends said the worst thing about her was 
her laugh. 

* ' Lonesome ! Well, that is the very last 
thing I should have thought could have 
been said about London with all its millions 
of people ! ' ' 

*' Oh, people ! yes, but what's the good of 
people if you know ne'er a one of them ? 
I have sat at that winder, ma'am, at a time 
when my heart were very sore, and watched 
the people go by in a stream as never seemed 
to end, and there wasn't one among 'em all 
as cared two straws whether I mourned or 
rejoiced, whether I Uved or died." 

** Well, naturally, since none of them 
knew anything of you ; but surely that might 
be said everywhere." 

** No, ma'am, not in a village it mightn't ; 
there we all on us knows one another, and 
be it joy or be it sorrow, what touches one, 
touches all. I've often thought, specially 
since we comed away, that it was like as if 
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there was a chain, a-linking us together from 
the Great House down to the littlest cot. If 
there were merry-making up at the Squire's, 
us poor folks got a share in it somehow ; 
and if there were trouble or sorrow in a 
cottage, the kind help and the kind word 
would come both from the Hall and the 
Rectory. Our parson's wife were a rare good 
lady, and the Reverend was a kind man too 
in his meanings, only being so learned, you 
see, he did not know so much as her did. 
Then o' course we all knowed one another, 
and the ins and outs of ever3rthing. No, 
you don't get the lonesome feel in a village 
the same as you does here." 

* ' But surely you do not regret ha\ang 
come up to Town ? I always understood 
that life in a village was so extremely dull 
that that was the reason that people left the 
rural districts, and came to London because 
of the pleasures, and a — ^a — opportunities, 
and all that." 

Mrs. Bailey looked at her questioner for 
a minute, and then quietly said : ' ' And 
what may the pleasures be, ma' am ? " 

* ' Oh — ^why — ^there are pictures to be seen, 
and museums^ and in short, places both of 
instruction and amusement, the theatres 
and music halls, and all those sort of places. 
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You don't have those opportunities in the 
country/' 

' * My Joe ha' got so much hard work to do 
at Messrs. Pelters, that when he comes home^ 
he don't care so much about going out of a 
night, and I don't care about his going 
neither. He said as how he would give me a 
treat when first we come up to London, and 
we went to one o' them Music 'Alls ; and the 
singing wur very pretty certainly, but then 
if you'll believe me, ma'am, a brazen-faced 
girl came in, and began a*dancing and flinging 
about with ne'er a rag of clothes on except a 
bit of muslin petticoat ! I wur that 
ashamed, and I got that hot 1 and I says to 
Joe, ' Come away, man,' says I, ' this 
baint a place for decent folks.' And he says 
says he, ' Well I don't care much about it 
myself. I suppose the young 'ooman was 
in such a huny to come and dance, as she 
forgot to put her clothes on. Eh ! but she's 
rare and lissome, baint she ? ' ' Come away 
this minute,' says I, and we've never been to 
a Music 'AU again, ma'am." 

*' Well, I give up the music halls," said 
Miss Packer, lattghing, ' ' Still there are places 
where the people wear their full complement 
of clothes, and I suppose in the country 
you have nothing, or at any rate very little 
in the way of amusement ? ' ' 
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** Oh, but indeed we has," said Mrs. 
Bailey, rather nettled at the disparagement of 
country Ufe. * ' We has our bits of fun, 
lots on 'em. Why there were the Club Walk 
and the Flower Show, and the School Feast, 
and mostly there were a Primrose Tea at 
the Great House (that's what we calls the 
Squire's mansion, ma'am) ; and we Ustened 
to the gentlemen a-making speeches, and then 
we walked round to see the flowers, and the 
young uns went in the round-abouts and we 
had a sumpshus tea I Oh, we did like that 
day ! That wur all in the summer time ; 
and in the winter there would be a concert, 
or a bit of play-acting at the Great House — 
that were rare fun, if you Uke I and sometimes 
there 'd be a magic lantern or a lecture in the 
school. There were alius summat for we to 
look forward to, or to look back on and talk 
over ; and I often thinks as when the plea- 
sures don't come a-top o' one another, but 
there is a quiet time between, as you thinks 
more on 'em, and gets the full taste by 
turning 'em in your mind much more than 
when you forgets what you saw yesterday 
because you've isummat else to see or do to- 
day. Axing your pardon, ladies, for being 
so free to speak my mind." 

'* Indeed, Mrs. Bailey," said Lady Ada, 
* ' I think it is very interesting what you have 
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said. I am very fond of the country m3^elf, 
and never feel dull there." 

Miss Packer sat revolving in her mind the 
new ideas that were being presented to it. 
Like all Londoners^ she had a firm and settled 
beUef that there was no place to compare 
with it, and moreover that it was held in 
extreme reverence, especially by all dwellers 
in the rural districts ; yet here was this 
simple country woman, not only refusing to 
bow down to the London Moloch, but pre- 
pared with good reasons for her heretical 
faith. 

Although a thorough autocrat by nature, 
Miss Packer called and thought herself a 
Liberal, so she did not understand the allusion 
to the Primrose Tea, but vaguely thought it 
had something to do with May Day. She 
recalled to her mind the phrases beloved of 
leading article writers on rustic matters : 
" Crass ignorance," " BucoUc prejudice," 
' ' Bovine stupidity,' * and the like ; but some- 
how they did not seem to fit Mrs. Bailey, who, 
though uneducated, was evidently neither 
stupid nor unreasoning. 

Still, with the influence of the leading 
articles on her mind she could not give up her 
preconceived notions, and therefore returned 
to the attack. 

" I have read — ^that is I understand, that 
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most villages (perhaps yours may be an ex- 
ception) are fuU of quarrels and evil-speaking, 
and that nobody is on speaking terms with 
the next door neighbour. Is it not so ? * ' 

Mrs. Bailey laughed, but coloured a little 
as she answered : 

"Well, ma* am, I won't deny as there's 
suramat o' that about. I wur never one to 
be jealous myself, but there wur some 
as did not like othersome to have more from 
the Rectory or the Great House nor what 
they had themselves ; and it certainly is 
rare and provoking when a neighbour's boy 
steals the apples you are a-saving up to show 
at the * Cultural. Mayhap we did think more 
of Uttle things nor we need, but it wur only 
on the surface like ; when a big thing come, 
whether of pleasure or pain, then us drew 
together. It's like when one's boiling the 
soup, the scum all rises to the top, but skim 
it off, and it's all right imdemeath. There 
was a woman as I couldn't abear, nor her 
couldn't abear me, and often was the time as 
we spoke our minds pretty straight to one 
another. Well, when our Tom wur brought 
home with his head cut open, and his shoulder 

fut out with tumbling off a hay waggon, and 
wur in bed with Uttle Dicky, not two day« 
old — Ablest if that woman wom't the first to 
come I and she helped the doctor, and fettled 
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up Tom^ and looked arter me as if we'd 
aUus been the best o' friends, which from 
that day forth we wor. Poor Nance ! I 
should like to see her again — ^how she did cry 
when we come away ! ' ' 

Again Miss Packer felt that her ideas 
required re-adjusting^ and when she called 
to mind certain very petty squabbles she had 
known in her own circle, she felt that in 
that respect, Town did not triumph so very 
much over Country, but before she could 
return to the attack, Lady Ada rose, and 
said : 

' ' We really must be going ; we are detain- 
ing Mrs. Bailey all this time. Good morning, 
Mrs. Bailey, I shall come again some day, 
and see the baby. Half-past two, Emma, at 
the Guild ; and Mrs. Bailey," she continued, 
la3ang her hand on the girl's shoulder, " Will 
you look after this young lady ? and if that 
man Morris comes to trouble her again, will 
you befriend her ? ' ' 

* * And that I will, my lady, ' ' was the hearty 
response. *' If that there feller shows his 
ugly face here any more, Fll give him what 
for, I warrant you. You may trust me, my 
lady, to look after Miss Daly." 

The eyes of the lady and the peasant 
woman met, and a promise was given and 
accepted. 
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' ' Good morning/ ' said Miss Packer, a little 
disappointed that the argument was ended ; 
but she meekly followed her friend down 
stairs, and as she got into the carriage she 
said, "That's an interesting woman." 

' ' The whole thing is interesting ; we are 
quite Uving in a six shilling novel. I wonder 
if it will have a happy ending ! ' * 

'' There's one thing I do hope," said Miss 
Packer with vehemence, " and that is, that 
Mainwaring won't make a fool of himself, 
and fall in love with those eyes." 

''If he does, I would not give much for 
them ; for Miss Vole would certainly have one 
out, and Laura Denister the other." 

' ' Why, do you think ? ' ' said Miss Packer, 
turning to her with amazement. 

' ' My dear lady ! Where are your eyes ? ' ' 

When Emma arrived at the Guild that 
afternoon, she found Miss Denister there 
before her, busy with the tea bags, and sat 
down to help her. 

*' I am so glad you've come, I wanted so 
much to tell you that I quite understand it 
now." 

' ' Understand what ? ' ' said Emma much 
puzzled. 

' ' About the starvation feeling you know. 
I made the cook put a lot of brandy in the 
soup, and it quite gave me a sort of creepy 
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feel. I really thought I should have fainted, 
only there was no Mainwaring to pick me 
up, you see.*' 

' ' Well, I hope you will never be nearer the 
feeling than that," returned Emma drily. 

For about half a minute they worked in 
silence, then Laura Denister began again. 

" O, isn't he a duck ? Though of course 
it wouldn't do for you to think so." 

"Is it Mr. Mainwaring ? He is a very, 
very kind gentleman, but I never considered 
him in the light of being a duck. But why 
may I not think him one ?" 

' ' Oh you ' ' said Miss Denister with a 

look, the insolence of which made Emma 
colour violently ; then as if conscious that 
she had gone too far, and not wishing to lose 
a confidante, she added, " It wouldn't do 
for you to think so, because Miss Vole imagines 

that he is bespoke, and / ' ' looking first 

down, then up through her eyelashes with a 
Uttle conscious simper, ' * imagine that he 
isn't ^to her/' 

" Oh," said Emma coldly, " haven't we 
made tea bags enough ? " To her relief the 
elder ladies now came in, and business was 
strictly attended to for the rest of the 
sitting. 

As she was walking home, she heard her 
name spoken in a tone of pleasure, and looking 
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opportunities of judging as yet — ^but some- 
how Miss Vole brings to one's mind those 
creepy, crawly creatures that when one sees, 
one puts one's foot on. I pity Mr. Main- 
waring if she is to be his fate. Better Miss 
Denister of the two, though I should pity 
him with her also." 

'* You can form very hard judgments, I 
see. You would be a merciless critic over any 
real wrongdoing, I fear," 

** Indeed, no," she replied with great 
earnestness, greater than his words seemed to 
call for. * ' Wrongdoing ! Why ! every- 
body does wrong at times, and if they are 
very sorry for it, it is all they can do. And 
some people do wrong, meaning to do right 
all the time, and it is all just a miserable 
mistake : for an3rthing of that sort, I have 
only pity. Indeed you wrong me by thinking 
me merciless! But," she added, trying to 
resume her lighter manner, * ' though I can 
quite imagine Miss Vole doing wrong, I 
cannot imagine that she would ever be sorry 
for it." 

Despard did not answer for a minute, but 
sat with his head sunk on his hand. This 
girl, all unwittingly, had said very much the 
same as Mainwaring ; surely, then, he was 
mistaken in thinking that he was utterly 
cut off from the good opinion of his fellows^ 
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there was still a chance of his regaining it. He 
lifted his head with a brighter look in his eye, 
and Emma, who was watching him, noticed 
it, and drew her breath. 

"Now tell me one thing, doctor," she 
began, but he interrupted her. 

' ' You must not call me that, I am not 
practising any longer. I have no right to the 
title.'' 

" Oh, well, Mr. Despard, then." 

' ' Nor that either, if you would please me. 
Despard is a name which carries no honour 
with it." 

* ' But what then, am I to call you ? ' ' 

* ' Could not you say Graham, Miss Daly ? ' * 

•'Oh> I don't know," she said looking 
down. ' ' It seems such a liberty ! and cer- 
tainly not on ' Miss Daly ' terms ; could not 
you say Emma ? ' ' 

'' Emma," he said, lingering on the name. 
** Ah, I wish there was a difference of one 
letter. No, I don't," he exclaimed with 
sudden vehemence, ' * I would shoot myself 
if I thought the bearer of that other name 
was reduced to the straits in which I found 
you ! " 

Emma shrank back for a moment, then 
leaning forward and laying a hand on his arm, 
said earnestly, 

' ' What, even if going through those straits 
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brought her out into a sea of hap|»ness^ 
like me P How do yon know but that such a 
discipline was the very best tMng in the world 
for her ?" 

' ' You poor sanguine child ! ' ' he said 
sadly. ' ' Sailing on a sea of happiness when 
you are assistant at St. Alfw3m's on 15s. a 
week I How miserable your life must have 
been!'* 

' ' Ah^ but I am not going to be assistant 
at St. Alfwyn's for always — I assure you I 
see potentialities before me. But don't let 
us talk of disagreeables. I want to know 
when you are coming to see the baby again ?' ' 

' ' Do you know that I might be hauled up 
for prescribing for that baby, as I have been 
struck- — ^that is, as I am not prac- 
tising now ? I moan to do it nevertheless, as 
it is my only sure means of keeping in touch 
with you. I can't come before Saturday, 
though, for I have got some journalistic 
work which will take me out of town.' ' 

"On Saturday, then, I will tell Mrs. Bailey 
to expect you, and don't come befcnre six, 
for then I am sure to be in. And now, good- 
bye, and thanks ever so much for my tea." 

Emma Daly had hardly reached her room 
before Mrs. Bailey bounced in, red-hot with 
excitement. 

' ' Oh, laws ! Miss, I ha' got such a piece 
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of news for 'ee 1 Who do you think is a- 
ooming our way ? * ' 

'' I can't imagine^ unless it's the King^ or 
the Pope? '' 

"The Pope! No we've no truck with 
such as he ! But it is the King^ and the Queen 
too ! Bless her sweet face, they say she's 
as pretty as a girl still ! They be a-coming 
to open the new Town Hall and the People's 
Pleasure Ground, and there are to be such 
decorations as never was ! It'll be a rare 
sight!" 

' ' Oh, that it will ! " exclaimed Emma, 
with her e3^es sparkling, ' ' to see the King ! 
Oh, I hope we shall be able to get a good place I 

" And we shall. Miss, for Pelter's is a- 
going to put up a stand special for their 
workmen and families, and Joe's foreman, so 
he's safe to be in the front, and o' course 
you'll be with us. Miss." 

' ' Of course I will, if I get the chance I 
but you silly old thing ! haven't I told you to 
call me Emma, and not Miss." 

'* Yes, you had, Miss, but I bean't a-going 
to mind you. We've neither on us got more 
money than a frog has feathers, as the saying 
is, so we be ekals so far, but not in other 
waj^. You're a lady, and I'm a working 
woman, and nothing will alter that." 

*' I am sure," said Emma with a pout, 
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' ' that I am a working woman too. I call it 
very ridiculous of you ! However, I mean to 
be your daughter on this grand occasion, and 
go as one of the family. The doctor is coming 
to see little Jenny on Saturday, and we must 
tell him of the deUght in store for us ! " 

There are many merciful provisions that 
we are all at times inclined to grumble at ; 
but the most merciful of all is that we cannot 
foresee the future ! If we could, half the 
pleasure of life (which consists in anticipating 
pleasure) would be lost to us. Emma Uttle 
guessed what her dream of delight would end 
in, and with what feelings she would watch 
the approach of the Royal Procession ! 



CHAPTER V. 



mainwaring's dilemma. 



The clock on Mr. Mainwaring's mantel-piece 
had stopped. It was very annoying ; the 
more so because it was an ill-tempered clock 
which would not allow its hands to be moved, 
therefore he must wait until half-past eight 
before he could wind it up. To assist 
his memory and prevent his going past that 
time and so having to wait for twelve hours 
more, he took his watch off, and laid it by the 
clock ; he had such a trick of playing with his 
chain that he knew missing it would keep 
him up to the mark. 

Nevertheless it was very annoying that it 
should have happened ; in fact, there was a 
great deal that was annoying — ^he had been a 
very perturbed young man for some days ; 
St. Alfwyn's Guild especially hung heavy on 
his mind. 

The rector had handed over the full control 
of that estimable society to his curate, saying 
to himself with a chuckle, '* He's just the 
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chap to manage a lot of women, but I can't 
be bothered with their fiddle-faddles." 

And at first Mainwaring had found it all 
very pleasant, and had entered with en- 
thusiasm into the various philanthropic 
schemes which the ladies set afloat ; but 
latterly the atmosphere had become too 
electrical. 

Nobody could be less of a coxcomb than 
Mainwaring,but even his modesty could not but 
be aware of the fact that more than one yoimg 
lady was prepared to bid defiance to her 
father and mother if he did but whistle. 

Only that morning he had found the greatest 
difficulty in repressing, and appearing to 
ignore, Laura Denister's all too open ad- 
miration, and the day before he had suffered 
the like persecution from Miss Vole. The 
fact was that Miss Packer, having had her 
eyes opened by her more observant friend, 
had ever since taken a really fiendish delight 
in throwing him into the clutches first of one 
young lady, then of the other, watching the 
victim's struggles the while with intense 
amusement. 

" If only I had not been so absurdly re- 
ticent," he said to himself, *' If I had let 
them know about Dorothy, they would not 
have been so silly. My sweet Doll ! My 
country rosebud I I cannot imagine you letting 
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yourself down in this absurd and disgust- 
ing way I And yet while her old curmudgeon 
of a father refuses to let us be engaged, I 
have no right to mention her name. I wonder 
if it would be a good plan to take Lady Ada 
Benn into my confidence ? She would be 
easier to speak to than Miss Packer ; if not, I 
really must tell the rector that I can't manage 
St. Alfwyn's any longer. The bell ? Who 
can be coming at this time ? ' ' 

The door opened, and Mainwaring's horror 
may be conceived whpn his landlady ushered 
in Miss Vole ! 

' ' Miss Vole ! Wh,at on earth- ' ' he 

began, in the direst consternation. The 
young, lady, after assuring herself with a 
glance that the dopr,was shut, came towards 
him with her hands clasped. 

" I felt that I must see you — I have no 
chance at St. Alfwyn's — ^my feelings " 

Mainwaring dashed at the bell, and rang 
a peal that brought Mrs. tlolloway back at 
the double. 

" i have got to go out," he said trying to 
speak calmly, ' ' and I may be detained late. 
Will you kindly put on your bonnet, and see 
this lady as far as the square, the strieets 
are not nice for her to walk in at this time. 
Good evening*, so sdrry I caiinot' escort you 
myself.*^' 
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He snatched up his hat and harried away^ 
and when he got outside the house, he drew 
a long breath, and wiped his forehead. ' ' What 
an escape ! and what an awful girl ! I fear 
I shall have to give up the curacy if this 
sort of thing is to go on. Where am I to go 
for refuge ? the rector's dining out to-night, 
I know. I'll look up Despard, and have a 
quiet pipe with him to calm my nerves.' ' 

Despard had returned that day from his 
errand of reporting a royal visit to a provincial 
town, and was just putting up his copy when 
Mainwaring entered. 

He welcomed him cordially and said, 

* * I think you are just the man I want. I 
travelled up with an old professor of the 
mustiest and dry-as-dustiest sort, and he 
made a quotation from Plato which I am 
pretty certain was wrong, but Greek was 
never . my strong point, and I could not trust 
my .memory ; you can probably decide the 
matter." 

*' I shall be delighted to put my best Greek 
at your service. I have been rather bothered 
and want something to distract my miiid* 
Plato will serve as well as another. What 
was the quotation ? " 

Leaving the friends engaged in this ^rudite 
conversation, we will return to Miss Vole 
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and the housekeeper^ who stood staring at one 
another. 

** Deary me, deary me i '* exclaimed Mrs. 
HoUoway, ' ' and he's gone without his diimerl 
and I'd such a nice little hit of roast for him I 
If you would not mind waiting a few minutes, 
Miss, till I put the dinner back, TEbe ple&sed 
to come with you to the Square ; you can get 
a bus or a cab there, but these streets are not 
so pleasant for ladies. His l^everence was 
about right there." 

Miss Vole had had time to recover from the 
first violent feeling of anger at Mainwarinig's 
sudden and effectual dash for freedom, and 
she smswered languidly (the languor was a 
trifle overdone, but Mrs. Holloway was not 
a keen observer) ' ' Oh, pray do iKrt hurry 
on my account. I dare say I can find a 
magazine to amuse myself with. Oh, yes, 
here is one,*' taking up the 5/mni2, " I can 
wait half*an-hour, or even longer if you 
like." 

" Thank you. Miss," said Mrs. HoUoway, 
*' I'll get ready as soon as I can." 

Directly she disappeared. Miss Vole tossed 
the Strand aside, and commenced an ex- 
haustive search of Mairiwaring's room. She 
read every letter she could find, luckily 
they were very unimpoiftant ones ; opened 
fais cupboard, tried the lock of his desk Mrith 
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her own keys^ but again luckily none of these 
would fit it ; in short, pried and peered into 
everything, without, however, finding any- 
thing on which she could hang a peg of insinua- 
tion. Baffled, she stood for an instant by 
the fireplace, and her eye caught the watch 
and chain lying by the clock ; she took it 
up mechanically, and noticed a small, 
pecuharly shaped key on the chain. 

* ' Why I do beUeve ' ' she b^an, but 

stopped, as an evil thought darted into her 
brain ; she stood for awhile considering, at 
last she spoke again. 

' ' My good young man, you never did such 
a bad day's work for yourself as you have 
done to-night ! If I am not even with you 
for treating me in this way, my name is not 
Marianne Vole." 

She busied herself for some time at the 
writing table, but when Mrs. Holloway 
returned in walking costimie, she was calmly 
reading. 

'* A most amusing story,'* she said as she 
laid the magazine down. She discoursed 
affably with Mrs. Holloway as they walked, 
dexterously turning the conversation on 
Mainwaring, his habits, friends, &c., and Mrs. 
Holloway, who was one of those garrulous 
women without guile,who are slow to recognise 
that they ar^ being pumped, responded freely 
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to her wily questioning. But pump as she 
nMght, she could not elicit anything of the 
slightest importance. Mrs. Holloway was 
quite ignorant of his love affair, and for the 
rest, his life was so simple and open to the 
day that Miss Vole found out nothing, for the 
obvious reason that there was nothing to 
find. 

He was a very nice young gentleman — 
Mrs. Holloway had never had so good a lodger 
— ^it was a pleasure to do for him. 

* ' His habits were very regular ? ' ' Miss 
Vole supposed. 

'* As regular as clockwork. Miss/' was the 



answer. 

i i 



Nothing on his mind ? * ' this put 
jocularly. 

" Nothing but when he's writing his ser- 
mon," Mrs. Holloway answered with a laugh. 
"He do wear the carpet out then ! I hear 
him ramping about over my head ; I'm in 
the room below. Miss, and sometimes when 
I've took up his dinner, I've listened a bit 
before I went in ' ' 

'* Yes," said Miss Vole eagerly. 

' ' And I heard beautiful bits of his sermon ! 
everybody says that the rector can't hold a 
candle to him for preaching.' ' 

Miss Vole frowned and walked on in silence 
for a minute, sermons did not interest her. 
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Presently she retimied to the subject, but in 
a nonchalant, bored manner as though talk- 
ing for civility's sake. 

" I suppose Mr. Main waring will get en- 
gaged to be married one of these days ? '* 

"I dare say he will, Miss, but I don't 
think the right young lady has come along 
just yet." 

Miss Vole was piqued at there being no 
sly allusion to herself, which showed that Mrs. 
Holloway considered her out of the question, 
so she said no more until they reached the 
Square, when she sought and found a green 
bus, and in that lumbering, but cheap mode 
of traveUing, was conveyed to her home. 

Meantime, the Plato question being satis- 
factorily disposed of, and the Professor 
triumphantly refuted, the two men went on 
to a political discussion, and settled several 
important affairs then pending in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way (if government would but 
see it) ; till the lighting of the street lamps, 
for the month was June, warned Mainwaring 
of the flight of time. He put up his hand 
mechanically to his watch chain, and not 
finding it, said : 

' ' By-the-bye, Despard, can you tell me 
what o'clock it is ? I have done a very stupid 
thing, and left my watch behind ; I never 
was so careless before, but I came away in a 
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great hurry. So late ! " as Despard looked 
at his watch. *' I must hurry back. Poor 
Mrs. Holloway will thiiik I am quite lost. 
Will you come and dine with me next week ? 
Let me see/' as he ran his mind hastily over 
his aigagements — " Wednesday is an off day 
with me. Can you come Wednesday^ 7.30 ? 
Do.*' 

* ' Thanks, I shall be very happy. ' ' 

With a cordial shake of the hand, the two 
friends parted, and Mainwaring returned to 
his very much over-done ' ' little bit of 
roast." 

When Wednesday evening came, it was with 
a strange thrill of pleasure that Despard put 
on evening clothes for the first time for 
four years. The fact of doing so seemed to 
Uft him from the state of isolation in which, 
partly out of pride, partly from self-abasement 
he had been entrenched. Once more he might 
begin to hold up his head among his fellows ; 
friendship with honourable men was not out 
of his reach ; and lurking in his sub-con- 
sciousness, though as yet unacknowledged 
by his mind, lay the hope of brighter things 
still. Life was no longer, '* Cold and dark 
and dreary," there was a rosy glow over the 
future, vague and not to be analysed, but 
delightful. 

As he looked in the queer, Uttle' old- 
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^50 left in then, I counted the money. Well, 
Mr. Barton last Tuesday wished to draw 
some money for a workman who had been 
obliged to pawn his tools from illness, and 
when he opened the box it was entirely 
empty of all cash i He came at once to me, 
thinking of course that I had used the money 
for other loans and omitted to enter it into 
the book which is kept inside the box, but 
I knew nothing about it, and I have puzzled 
my brain ever since trying to penetrate the 
mystery. I cannot, however, get any Ught 
upon it at all." 

* ' The lock must have been picked, ' ' 
suggested Despard. 

'* No, it is unpickable. It is an ingenious 
contrivance of a locksmith, who is under an 
obligation to the rector, and by way of show- 
ing his gratitude, invented this peculiar lock, 
and then destroyed the drawings and models 
before our eyes. The thing is absolutely 
unique." 

* ' A model might be taken of the key in 



wax. ' ' 
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Yes ; but how are you to take a model 
of a key which is always worn, without the 
wearer's knowledge ? No, it is a profound 
and baflBdng mystery ! ' ' 

Despard sat in deep thought for a few 
minutes. 
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" I think^ Mr. Mainwscrmg/' he began ^ 
but the other interrupted hina, 

" Oh, do drop that formal Mister. It is 
absurd between men of equal standing. ' ' 

Despard coloured with pleasure. 

'' I was going to say, Mainwaring, that 
burglars are very ingenious men, and there 
are few locks which they cannot manage 
to open." 

' ' I don' t think this was the act of a burglar; 
we get other things besides coin in the bags ; 
rings, bracelets, trinkets of all sorts. The 
rector keeps them for a time, as ladies 
sometimes come to him to redeem them ; 
there are several jewels in the box, but they 
have not been touched, only the money was 
taken.' ' 

'* Well I think I must sleep upon the 
matter ; ideas come to one in the night, you 
know. And I must be going, for if you have 
not slept for so long you ought to be in bed.' ' 

' * Oh, don't go yet, the night is quite young, 
and I should not sleep if I went to bed now. 
Here, let us put the whole wretched thing 
out of our minds, and go back to the Fiscal 
question ; it is more important, after all, 
than the affairs of a poor curate. What 
were you telling me about the glass trade ? ' ' 

Nothing loth, Despard followed his lead, 
and put out aU his powers to interest and 
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amuse him^ and was rewarded by seeing more 
colour in his cheeky and a less lack-lustre 
eye. He also accepted the offer of whisky, 
which he hated, to induce Mainwaring to 
have some too, and when he finally wished 
him good-night, it was with a strong hope 
that his wish would be fulfilled. Despard 
walked home revolving the story in his mind, 
but could get no clue to the problem. In the 
middle of the night, however, he suddenly sat 
up in bed — ^the idea had come ! Mainwaring 
said he was never without his watch, but the 
evening he came to Despard in evident per- 
turbation about sometlung, he had left it 
behind. Here then, appeared to be the be- 
ginning of the explanation ; but as at present 
he coiQd get no farther, like a sensible man 
he lay down again and went to sleep. 

The next morning he was hunying over 
his breakfast that he might go to lids friend, 
when in dashed the man himself, in a white 
heat of excitement. 

" Here's another development I " he ex- 
claimed, holding out a letter. Despard took 
it from his hand and opened it ; it contained 
notes to the value of £50, but not a word of 
writing. The address was in an evidently 
disguised hand. 

''Somebody wants to make restitution," 
he said * * or else it is someone who has heard 
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of the loss, and wants to serve you. But in 
the latter case it is the act of a very ill-advised 
friend.'' 

' * Friend I ' ' exclaimed Mainwaring. * * It 
is the act of an enemy 1 Don't you see the 
hole it puts me into ? If I take this money 
to the rector, it is equivalent to confessing 
that I robbed the box ; and I can't return 
it, as I have not the least idea where it comes 
from." 

' * Perhaps I may be able to put you on the 
right trail ; you say you are never parted 
from your watch?" 

** No, never," he replied. *' I wear it 
always in the day, and ke^ it by my bedside 
at night." 

' ' But do you remember coming to me last 
week, saying you had been rath^ bothered, 
and wanted something to distract yom: mind ? 
Well, you had not got your watch with you 
then, you had left it behind. Ah, I see by 
your face that that throws light on the 
affair," for Mainwaring was gazing at him, 
mouth and eyes open, and an expression of 
horrified dismay over his countenance. 

' ' It is impossible I " he stantunered. 
''She couldn't " 

Despaird smiled, and quoted softly, 

' ' HeB bath no fury like a woman scorned. ' ' 
Mainwaring dropped into a chair, and 
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groaned. ' ' Worse and worse ! My lips are 
sealed. I cannot shield myself behmd * ' 

Despard laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

'' Listen to me, Mainwaring, and take a 
friend's advice. Go straight to the rector, 
and put the matter into his hands. You can 
tell him under the seal of secrecy what your 
sense of chivalry will not allow you to tell 
me ; let him know the whole without re- 
servation. That is the first thing to be done ; 
meanwhile I m^ht be able to help in another 
way if you will allow me to make a drawing 
of your key. It is plain to me that there is 
a third in existence somewhere, and my task 
sihall be to find outv^ere, but I must have an 
exact drawing. ' ' 

Mainwaring took ofi his watch and laid it 
on the table ; he sealed too stunned to speak. 
Despard made a careful drawing to the exact 
scale, and as he handed back the watch he 
said, " You'll go to the rector, won't you ? " 

** Yes," said Mainwaring, rising with a 
heavy sigh. '* It seems the only thing to 
do, I must put the affair into the hands. of 
other people, I am quite unable to cope with 
it myself. Thanks for the trouble you are 
taking. Good-bye for the prdsent." 

With a dejected mien he took his <way to 
Mr. Barton's house. The rector wa^ for- 
tunately disengaged, and he received his 
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curate with rather more than his usual 
geniality. 

The latter proceeded to make a blustung and 
stammering statement of the ervents of the 
last few da}^. 

He noticed that Mr. Barton got very red 
in the face^ and fidgetted a good deal, but he 
was immensely astonished when at the con- 
clusion of his tale, the rector burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

' ' My good fellow ! ' * he said, as soon as he 
could speak. "I beg ten thousand pardons 
for being so abominably rude, but I really 
could not help it ; you looked so lachrymose ! 
So you have been through that mill too ! 
I know all about it ; I was not always stout 
and rubicund ; I was a personable youth 
enough once, and I give you my word 
I thought one young lady woidd have married 
me by force ! ' Ah me ! ^ he sang, * I was 
a pale young curate then! ' But seriously 
I see daylight through this afifiair, and there 
will probably be very little difficulty in clear- 
ing it up. The minx, or minxes, for very 
likely they are both in it, must be brought to 
book, but m manage all that. Now you 
just go about your ordinary work, and don't 
bother your head. It will all come right, 
and it shall be kept quite quiet. Give me 
your friend's address, he seems a sensible 
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man, and I shall be glad to confer with him." 

Mainwaring turned to the writing table 
and wrote down the address. 

' ' Graham Despard — ^now where have I 
heard that name ? Why, I remember, it 
was a Graham Despard who in trying to make 
his ward's fortune, lost it all instead. I was 
in court when he was tried, and I never pitied 
any man as I did him ; he was so evidently 
the dupe of one of those rascally financiers. 
His look of proud despair haunted me for 
days. He got seven years, I think.'* 

No, only three," repUed Mainwaring. 
It is the same man then ? " 
Yes, he told me about it the first day 
I saw him. He is morbidly sensitive about 
his past, but I am sure he is a good fellow, 
and I Uke him very mttch. ' ' 

"I'll go and look him up," said Mr. 
Barton. " Between us we will extricate you 
from the snares cd these sirens. What a thing 
it is to be so foscinating I" 

With another roar^ he dismissed his curate 
with a hearty shake of the hand, and Main- 
waring left the house a happier man than 
when he entered it. 
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Meanwhile Despard pursued his search 
for the locksmith who had made the third 
key with very little success. 

Some ' ' did not imdertake that class of 
business/' others " could do it, but were so 
full of orders that they had no time at present 
to attend to it;' ' others looked at him curiously 
and then declined it. It was quite plain 
that one and all took him for a burglar, or 
for some one who wanted the key for nefarious 
ends. 

At length he was fain to acknowledge him- 
self baffled for the time, and turned has steps 
homeward. In taking a short cut through 
an evil*looking alley he came to a small shop 
with * ' Judson, Working Locksmith ' ' over 
the door. 

' ' A likely sort of place,' ' thought Despard 
as he entered the shop. A man sitting at 
work behind the counter, sprang up at the 
tinkle of th^ little door bell, and showed a 
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deformed figure, with a towsled head of red 
hair, and a particularly dirty face. 

* * And what may you be pleased to want, 
sir ? " he said with a sort of imcivil civility, 
as if it went very much against the grain to 
speak poUtely. 

* *I want to know,' ' said Despard, producing 
his drawing, * * whether you can make a 
key Uke this?" 

The locksmith took the paper, btft when his 
eyes fell on the drawing, he startled slightly, 
looked hard at Despard and was silent. 

** Well, can you make it for me ? " 

" I can," he replied curtly. 

* ' And when can you let me have it ? " 

* ' I did not say I will — ^will and can are two 
different words, mister/* 

Despard eyed him keenly ; he was con- 
vinced that he had got to the right place, 
but the man was evidently hdstile, and there 
might be a difficulty in extractingf^the truth. 
He noted the sriiall glittering eyes, the choleric 
and defiant expression, and made the mental 
comment, ' > Vanity and temper are the 
points to aim at." 

' * Time;: my friend, ' ' \ he said coolly, ' ' but 

* will not '- gefnerally if hot aiways;>i means 

* can not.' " 

•' Cannot ! " screamed ^'^he little «an, 
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*' you say ' cannot ? ' 'Pduf \ that'd all you 
know about it I " 

" I stick to iny opinion nevertheless. This 
key is unique^ and I imagine far beyond your 
powers. I would not have como into' your 
shop^ if I had known * it had' been- quite 
so ' ' looking round with . an : air of « con- 
tempt which coitapletely maddened Jifr. 
Judson. 

*' Beyond my powers indebd ! " he snorted, 
rumpling up his already sufficiently rumpled 
hair. ' * My powers ! fnine ! ! What would 
you say if I told you I had made that key 
not many days ago ! ' ' 

' ' I should say it was a lie. ' This> is a nlost 
pecuUar key and it would take you all 3Jrour 
time to find out how it was done," 

*' It did not take two minutes td find out. 
I made it for her ladyship that very evening. 
So there!'' 

Despard raised his eyebrows. ' ' Her lady- 
ship I Here III wonder you did not say 
her Royal Highness while you were about 
it.'' 

The locksmith perfectly danced i*dth rage 
behind the counter, and foamed at the mouth 
as he spluttered oijt, 

* ^ You doubt 1 ihy- word ! You dotlbt my 
being able to do i the' work I What da you 
say to. this ? " 
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He tore do^^ni a book from a shelf ^ turned 
over the pages with his exceedingly dirty 
thumbs and Cammed it on the counter before 
Despard^ looking daggers at him the while. 

Despard bent down, and to his utter as- 
tonishment, read, * ' Key to order. Lady Ada 
Benn,'' the date was just a week ago. The 

. surprise was so great that he could not entirely 
conceal the effect upon him, but stared at the 

. locksmith as though doubting the evidence 
of his senses. 

The latter answered his stare with a 
malicious grin. ** So you did not think I 
knew a lady of title ? But I do, you see ! 
She's an earl's daughter, I am told. Bah ! 
with your earls and baronets ! They ought 
to be swept off the face of the earth ! ' ' 

"Well," said Despard, whose aim it was 
now to conciliate instead of irritating the man, 
in order that he might get at the bottom of 
the astounding fact which he had just ascer- 
tained, "give them time, and the earls and 
baronets will all disappear one by one.' ' 

" What ? ' ' said the man, eagerly craning 
his neck forward to peer up into Despard 's 

.face. "Are you one of—?" he moved 
his hand with a peculiar gesture. 

" My mission is not for you to enquire 
into," was the reply, given in a haughty 
tone which evidently impressed his hearer 
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greatly, * * but tell me, how did you know that 
it was Lady Ada Benn ? Did you see her 
face?*' 

' * No, sir, she kept her veil down, but while 
she was in my shop, a gentleman came in 
and said, "Will you have a hansom or a 
four-wheel. Lady Ada ? so then I knew that 
it was not a fake, but that she was her ladyship 
all right. She Uves in Coventry Street (men- 
tioning a small street off Leicester Square)." 

* * Lady Ada Benn lives there ! ' ' exclaimed 
Despard, surprised. 

* * That was where I took the key, and the 
maid said it was all right. Yes, she lives 
there." 

Despard stood for a moment silent, 
revolving in his mind the astonishing know- 
ledge he had gained. Judson, he put down 
as an anarchist, and was amused to think 
that he himself was supposed to belong to 
that amiable fraternity, but he determined 
to keep up the delusion as it evidently gave 
him power over the little locksmith. 

The latter gazed at him with admiring 
eyes : 

" Are you the General that is coming to 
lead us ? " 

' ' I repeat it is not for you to know who 
I am. It is your part to be ready when the 
time comes," was the reply, given in a 
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majestic manner worthy of the renowned 
Simon Tappertit himself ; indeed De^pard 
was taking that individual as his model 
through the last part of the interview. 

At this moment^ two men seemed about to 
enter the shop, but seeing a stranger they 
changed their intention and passed on. Des- 
pard was standing with his back to the door ; 
seeing Judson's look of recognition, he hastily 
turned and caught a gtimpse of them, and he 
heard one speak to the other in Italian. 

' ' Who were those men ? " he asked. 

' ' True Brothers of the Order ; you saw 
the sign ? ' ' and again he moved his hand. 

' ' Of course/ ' replied Despard, still with 
the same haughty mien, ' * but that is not the 
sign of my grade. Mme is this," and he 
gave his ri^t hand a Uttle flick, which elevated 
the little finger, ' ' when you see it, you 
will obey it." 

I will remember," said Judson humbly, 

and you will not be hard upon me for 
having lost my temper for a moment ? ' ' 

'* It is forgotten," said Despard, with a 
grand wave of the hand, * ' but be more 
cautious for the future. Adieu for the 
present." 

**But about the key?" enquired the 
locksmith. 

' ' As her ladyship has got one, I do not 
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now require it ; I was not aware that she 
had been so prompt. It is well. ' ' 

He marched out of the shop with as majestic 
a mien as he could summon up, and thinking 
that Judson would probably be looking after 
him, he kept up the same demeanour till he 
turned the comer, when he was fain to lean 
against some raiUngs, and have a quiet 
laugh. 

** I did not think it was in me,'* he mur- 
mured. * * I beUeve the stage is my real role. 
It strikes me that an official eye had better 
be tinned on Mr. Judson' sestabUshment. I 
will give the chief a tip, and he can work it. 
Now first home to lunch, and then to Main- 
waring ; and after that I will see Emma 
Daly, for I imagine she might help us. ' ' 

At his lodgings he found Mr. Bartcwi's card, 
and a note thanking him for the trouble 
he was taking for ** young Mainwaring," 
and saying the writer wished much to see 
him on that matter, "if disengaged, would he 
come and have a cup of tea at four o'clock ? ' • 

Despard was very undecided what to do ; 
he had a morbid dread of making new ac- 
quaintances. Either they were in ignorance 
of his past, in which case he felt that he was 
admitted to their company on false pretences ; 
or, if they knew it, he imagined they were 
thinking of it whenever they looked at, or 
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spoke to him. He had not had this feeling 
with Mainwaring^ but he shrank from meeting 
Mr. Barton. He sat in deep meditation for 
somie time, then suddenly rose, with a gesture 
as if he flung something from him. 

' ' What a brute beast I am ! to put my 
own scruples, and my paltry pride — Pride I 
Heaven save the mark ! against Mainwaring's 
happiness and good name ! Nothing that 
I can do could ever be enough to show my 
gratitude to him. I will go to Mr. Barton. 
The sooner he knows what I have ascertained 
to-day the better." 

He wired his acceptance of the invitation, 
and then addressed himself to his journalistic 
work till it was time to keep the appointment. 

Mr. Barton was very much interested and 
excited at his account of the discovery he 
had made, but he was entirely sceptical as 
to its being Lady Ada Benn who had ordered 
the false key. 

"It is a vile plot — ^an infamous plot ! ' ' 
he said, ' * but I would stake my existence 
that Lady Ada had nothing to do with it. 
I must sleep upon your information, Mr. 
Despard, but my present conviction is that 
we had better lie low, and let them mine, 
while we counter-mine. However I will 
think it well over, and tell you in the morning 
what I think would be the best course to 
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pursue. Oh, pray don't go yet — " for 
Despard had risen to take leave. * ' Do sit 
down again, I have hardly made acquaintance 
with you." 

" You would not care to do so," said 
Despard hoarsely, ' ' if ' ' 

' * But I do care, and it is because of that 
same if — ' ' 

The hot blood rushed to Despard 's face. 

* * Mainwaring has told you, then ? ' ' 

* ' Main\(raring has told me nothing but 
your name, but I told him that I never pitied 
any man as I pitied you. It was so clear 
that you were the dupe of a swindler.' ' 

" No, sir," said Despard, looking him full 
in the face, * ' Bryan was no swindler. He 
was over sanguine, and his schemes turned 
out imfortunately ; but he never meant any- 
thing but what was strictly honourable." 

' * Well, I like you for standing up for him ; 
it was a case then with both of you, to 
quote Canning, 

' Of acting foolishly, but meaning well. ' 

But now Graham Despard, sit you down 
again, and listen to the counsel of a man 
who is a good deal older than yourself and 
has seen much of the world and human nature. 
Ah, that's right," as Despard sat down, 
" you'll hear my sermon more comfortably. 
What I want you to do is to let the past be 
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and. not haimper your mind with it for ever- 
You committed an error — ' * 

'* A crime," 

** So be it, a crime, but it has been ex- 
piated. You incurred a penalty, and you 
have paid it in full ; now put it behind you ; 
do not indulge in morbid retrospection of 
the past, but address yourself to the present, 
and encourage good hopes for the future. 
It was brave of you not to change your aame, 
which nine men out: of ten would have done. 
Brave, and wise besides ; under an alias you 
would have Uved in constant dread of recogni- 
tion ; now — ^make it your aim in life to raise 
the name of Graham Despard once more to 
honour." 

Despard had listened with impassive mien 
and his eyes on the ground, but here he 
suddenly broke down, 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed, with a cry that 
went to his hearer's heart. ''If it might 

but be " He covered his face- with his 

hands, and writhed as though in mortal 
agony. 

"It will be," said the rector, after a 
moment's pause, '* if you will go steadily on 
in hope. You have got a staunch friend in 
young Mainwaring, and if you would Uke 

another ' ' he held out his hand, which 

Despard pressed warmly, and then rose and 
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walked to the window..: The rector gave him 
a minute or two to compose himself, white he ' 
pretended to be occupied with his writing 
table, he th^i said : 

**That subject being happily disposed- 
of, I shall first ring for tea, and then we will 
settle our plan of campaign.-' 

Over their tea they discussed the situation: 
fully, and it was decided that . Despard was 
to see Mainwaring that evening, and ask him 
to be at St. Alfwyn's Guild at half-past ten 
the next day, and he was not to be surprised 
if the rector's manner was cool to him. 

'* It will put them off their guard," said 
Mr. Barton, * * if they think I am half believing 
it. Dear me ! this quite renews one's youth, 
when one took part in amateur theatricals I 
Oh, and will you ask Mainwaring to let me 
have the envelope the note came in. I know 
an expert who might helpi.us there, and we 
must get specimens of the ordinary writing, 
not only of the enamoured ones, but of all 
the ladies at the Guild. Who knows ? Miss 
Packer may also have fallen a victim to my 
CTwate's fascinating manners ! " 

' * I believe Emma Daly could be of assist- 
ance," said Despard eagerly, ** she might 
be able to get specimens without suspicion." 

* * But is her discretion to be trusted ? 
She is very young, and .women> especially 
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girls, are not famous for being able to keep 
secrets:'* 

' * I think I may answer for her ; she is 
under a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Main- 
waring, and would, I am sure, do anything 
to help him. She is a clever girl, and I shotdd 
say,' ' he added with a smile, ' ' that she is not 
particularly fond of Miss Vole, who has been 
grossly impertinent to her. She would 
possibly be able to throw some Ught on that 
lady's proceedings, for women notice little 
things that escape a man's attention, and we 
might get a valuable clue from Emma Daly.' ' 

' ' Well you know the young woman, and 
I don't, so I leave that matter in your 
hands ; only impress on the girl the necessity 
of secrecy." 

Despard foimd Mainwaring sitting with a 
book on his knee, but he was not reading, 
he was staring with unseeing eyes out of the 
window, and fis whole attitude was one of deep 
dejection. He rose and unlocked his desk 
to get the envelope, which he handed to his 
friend. 

The latter suggested taking the numbers of 
the notes, and finding one endorsed ' ' Peters, 
Victoria Street," he made a note of that also 
saying, '* I will look Mr. Peters up in the 
morning ; we must not neglect any chance 
of getting a clue. You are not looking well. 
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Mainwaring ; you are letting this absurdity 
trouble you too much. It is anno3dng^ but 
it will be a thing to laugh at in future years. 
Cheer up, old man ! Miss Vole has not married 
you yet." 

Mainwaring gave a faint smile, ' ' I see the 
rector has been very indiscreet, but it is not 
that, Despard, . that is troubling me now. I 
have had bad news from home." 

* ' Indeed ? I am very sorry. Not illness, 
nor ' ' he paused. 

* * No, not illness nor death ; but the down- 
fall of an old family is as bad as either ; if 
you have a few minutes to spare I should be 
glad — glad ! I think I shall never be glad 
again ! But it will be a relief to tell the 
circumstances — ^which as a side issue involve 
the total MTeck of my own happiness — to a 
sympathising ear. ' ' 

' ' My time is yours ; I am deeply concerned 
at what you say, and sympathy, at any rate, 
I can give." 

* * Well, the facts are these : my father is 
the rector of Cheslingtbn, a village in Oxford- 
shire ; the Squire is a Mr. Hayward of a 
very, very old family ; in fact, they boast 
that ' ttMsy were at hcwne 'when the Con- 
querbr came,' and that Ha3nvard is a corrup- 
tion of Here>vard. Mr. Hayward his one 
daughter, Dorothy, and she and f were boy 
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and girl together with the usual result. We 
are deeply attached to one another^ but of 
oouse I have only twopence ha' -penny a year 
till I can get a livings and Mr. Ksyvrsjcd would 
not allow any formal engagement. In a 
limited way we were allowed to correspond^ 
and to-day she tells me that tht chttid Which 
has been hovering over her father for a long 
time has at last burst, and the deluge has 
come. The estate was heavily mortgaged, and 
the creditors have called in their money, 
at the instigation, as she believes, of a certain 
rich soap boiler, who has long coveted 
ChesUngton. It is a beautiful old Jacobean 
house, said to be as perfect a specimen as 
any in England, and it will be a heart-break to 
Mr. Hayward and Doi^othy to leave it. 

" The sale is to be very shortly. Ahab — 
I don't want to be uncharitable, but I always 
think of the purchaser by that name — ^is 
hurrying it on. 

" Mr. Hayward has determined to go abroad, 
and of course Dorothy's duty is to him. 
She says she cannot leave him while he lives, 
and therefore our engs^ement must be con* 
sidered finally at an end. I am^ content 
to wait, though rqunte: realise that we might 
teve to waitfoT'y^ars^. for 'Mr. 'Hayward idiK>t 
an old riian ; ttat she says no ; she wiU not 
look forward: to litf la;ther'i detfth as :birin|^g 
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her happiness; and the break of! must be 
decisive. It is a stony bit of road, De^pard, 
jtist at present, but I suppose thaty as^ a 
farmer at home used to say, ' we shall WOftry 
through somehow,- ^and life -here is 'ttot for 
ever. ' ' 

Despard stayed with him for gome little 
time, not attempting* to eomfort him, but 
gdlowing him to talk it out over and over 
again, and to dilate upon his Dorothy's 
perfections and beauty. He had beard ^otoe- 
thmg of Mr. Hayward before ; who had been 
in the £^my till he came into the estate, and 
had met and chummed with Jem Bryan in 
South Africa about five and twenty years ago. 
He remembered Bryan telling him just before 
the smash that he was going down to Ghesling- 
ton to look up his old friend. He said nothing 
of this to Mainwating, but he made the very 
often repeated remark to himself, ** How 
very small the world is ! " 

When at last he left his friend's house he 
deliberated as to whether there was time to 
go to Good Intent Mansions, to sfee Emma 
Daly. It was about seven ^' clocks and a 
beautiful summer evenihg ; so he decided 
to go and 'ask her to take a stroll with him, 
which would give him an ' opportunity i4o 
consult her on the topic which was engaging 
his attention i As he walked away he re- 
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volved the events of the last fortnight in his 
mind, and was astonished to find what a 
different outlook there was between now and 
then. 

Then — ^it Was as when a heavy cloud en- 
velops the scene, and wherever the eye 
turns it meets with nothing but gloom. 
Now — ^it was as if the sun had broken forth, 
and gilded the trees, kissed the flowers into 
fresh brightness, and made the whole landscape 
beautiful. 

Then — ^he had nothing but his journalistic 
work to keep him from brooding over his 
troubles, tiU they drove him melancholy mad. 
Now — ^there were many other interests to 
occupy his mind, and drive the thoughts of 
self into the back-ground. 

There was his friendship with Mainwaring ; 
to serve whom it is no exaggeration to say 
that he would have given his life with pleasure, 
and there were his troubles and perplexities 
"to engross his mind, and to give him something 
to puzzle over. Of his conversation with the 
rector he thought with a tightening of the 
throat, but he recognised that it was another 
turning point in his life, and he bowed his 
head with an inward prayer that he might 
Uve to show his gratitude. 

For Despard ' s mind was of that nobler order 
that does not find it a burden. to h^ grateful ; 
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most people do. That bitter saying, which 
we believe is not Rochefaucauld's, but ought 
to have been : 

' ' Would you make a friend ? Do a man a 
courtesy. 
Would you make an enemy ? Do him a 
benefit' ' 

applies to the majority of people. The old 
idea, that if you save a man from drowning 
he will do you an injury afterwards, is ap- 
plicable to other things besides drowning ; 
the ordinary mind feels a benefit a heavy 
weight, and seeks to lighten it by belittling 
the benefactor, and it is lucky for the bene- 
factor if it goes no further than that. But 
Despard was not of that nature ; he felt no 
impulse to sneer at Mainwaring's preaching, 
or cavil at the way the rector conducted the 
affairs of the parish, because they had held out 
the right hand of fellowship to him in a very 
dark hour. On the contrary, they had 
grappled him to them with ' * hooks of steel/ ' 
and the bond thus formed would only be 
broken by death. 

When he contrasted his present state of 
mind with what it was when Mainwaring 
hailed him at the door of Good Intent Mati- 
sions, he felt that nothing he could do, no 
sacrifice that he could make would ever be 
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sufllcient to ^ow his appreciation of what 
he had done for him. 

Next he fell to thinking of Emma Daly. 
He was not conscious, as yet, that he was 
rapidly falUng in love with her, bot it was the 
case, nevertheless. 

He had seen her several times. He had a 
scruple about going to the place where she was 
lodging for fear of raising gossip about her ;, 
but an occasional professional visit to the 
baby he permitted himself, and then he got 
a little chat with her in Mrs. Bailey's room. 
The tea at the " A.B.C." had been repeated, 
and he had once or twice joined her in. her 
walk to or from the Guild. 

He had been very much struck, not only 
with the girl's vivacity and charm of maimer 
(to say nothing of her beauty) but also with 
the wider grasp of mind than most ^rla of her 
age possess, and the indications of strength 
of character which she unconsciously dis- 
played in her conversation. He had great 
faith in her intuitive knowledge of character, 
and powers of observation, and he was con- 
vinced that she would prove a. most valuable 
ally, if he could enlist her sympathies in the 
cause, which he <3id not doubt being able to 
do. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE DISCLOSURE. 



Despard mounted the many stairs which 
led to Mrs. Bailey's door, meaning to ask hex 
to go to Emma's room and request her to 
come and speak to him, but on being bidden, 
to enter in response to his knock, he found 
the girl there, nursing the baby. He ex- 
amined the child, who was the ostensible 
object of his visit, and was gratified to find 
that she was rapidly improving under his 
treatment. He then turned to Emma, and 
asked her if she would take a little stroll 
with him. 

" Oh, don't 'ee go just yet," said Mrs. 
Bailey, " for the Talianos are a-coming to 
see Joe cook things, and you'll like to see it 
too, he does it so well." 

* ' To cook things ? ' ' asked Depard, very 
much astonished. " What sort of things 
does he cook ? " 

**0h, anything," answered Mrs. Bailey, 
airily, *' balls, bits o' wood,, plates some- 
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some wooden discs and balls of various sizes, 
and wherever a bystander indicated that a 
missile should be put, there it was the next 
minute. Then a boy was called forward, 
and put down on his hands and knees, he was 
promised a halfpenny if he could get to the 
wall before a disc was on his back ; but 
though child after child tried, amid squeals 
of delighted laughter, and it was wonderful 
how fast they scuttled along, not one succeeded 
in earning the halfpenny. Next a boy was 
put to stand with his back against the 
opposite wall. 

" Steady now," said Bailey. " Is there 
anything a-top o' your head, sonny ? * ' 

The boy put up his hand and produced the 
disc, which had flown so swiftly that the by- 
standers had not noticed its flight. The 
foreigners turned to one another with eager 
gestures, and Despard whispered to Emma, 

* ' I can quite believe in William Tell now ! 
Do just look at those foreign chaps ; they 
are as eager and serious over this play as if life 
and death depended upon it. Ah! Tomato 
is going to try his hand now." 

With a smile of conscious superiority, 
Bailey vacated the chair and the ItaUan 
seated himself ; but he made a very dead 
failure, as did those of his companions who 
essayed the trial. The foreigners crowded 
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iToimui konest Joe, calUng him ** Shon Bole/^' 
and patting him on the back ; one-even'sboynxl 
a deske to embrace him, but was Warded pff 
by the Englishman with' a roi^h, * ' Came, 
come; none o' that." 

Despard thought he had never seen silch a 
viUmnous-looking^ crbw as the ItaUans ; and 
it struck him that he had seen one of them 
before, but >f or thfe life of him his memory 
could not locate where. Perhaps if he had 
succeeded in tracking the impression down, 
after events woxdd have turned out differently, 
but at the time he dismissed it from his miaMi 
as quite immaterial. 

He now whispered to Emnia to sUp away 
and come ^ut with him; for hte had something 
to say to her, and she rose obediently, and 
ran off for her hat. 

He took her to a neglected spot, which 
called itself a garden, where there was a. seat 
under a melancholy tree. It was a good placi 
for a confidential talk, as nobody, was about 
and they had it to themselves. 

*'Now,'' said Emma, as they sat down, 
' * What is this mysterious thing you have to 
tell me?" 

'* It is something I want you to tell me^ 
something about the ladies at the Guilds 
First of all, how oldis Lady Ada Bjeinn .? " > 

' ' How old ? ;" said EmiMi,' oJ)eiiingi her 
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eyes. " I am sure I don't know. I should 
say she was what the Irish lady called ' the 
age of other people.' She is not young, if 
that is what 3nou want to know." 

'* Not young enough to ^well, to be 

thinking of matrimony for instance ? ' ' 

' ' Dear me, no ! I should as soon expect 
an annoimcement of that sort from Miss 
Packer as from Lady Ada. What is the 
next conundrum you have to ask ? ' ' 

' ' My dear child, it is a conundrum, the 
whole thing, and a very difficult one to find 
out. We want your help-^ " 

* ' Who are we ? " she interrupted. 

' ' The rector for one, Mr. Barton/ ' 

' ' The rector ! but I have never seen him.' ' 

' * No, but you know all the ladies of the 
Guild, and he and I thought you might be 
able to give us the information we want. 
First of all, we wish to get specimens of the 
handwriting of Miss Packer, Lady Ada, and 
all the others. Could you manage to get 
them?" 

Emma looked down, her brows wrinkled 
in perturbed thought. 

" I think you must tell me a little more," 
she said at last. " At present it looks as if 
I were being asked to take advantage of my 
position, which to a certain degree is one of 
trust, to obtain information in an underhand 
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way. It does not sound quite honourable. 
I don't see how I can do this." 

' * I would not ask you, indeed, to do any- 
thing wrong ; but we are striving to right a 
wrong, a pecuUarly cruel one. You owe 
some gratitude, do you not, to Mr. Main- 
waring, who saved you from starvation ? ' ' 

* ' And you ? what did you do ? " she mur- 
mured, looking up at him with a soft light in 
her lovely eyes. 

' * My dear little girl, please leave me out 
of the question for the present. If I were in 
a hole, I would appeal confidently to you to 
help me out ; but just now I am in no par- 
ticular need of help, my afiairs are in a normal 
condition.' ' 

' ' You are not in a hole and do not need 
help," she said slowly, turning the matter 
over in her mind. ' ' And Mr. Mainwaring 
is, and does — ^then it has something to do with 
Miss Vole.' ' 

" Very much to do with Miss Vole as we 
suspect. You have hit the right nail on the 
head there ; but it has something to do with 
Lady Ada too." 

" No," she said shaking her head, "not 
Lady Ada, that is if it is anything wrong. 
But why does Mr. Mainwaring think that I 
can help him ? ' ' 

' * He does not think about it, Emma, / 
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think it. He has not mentioned yonr name, 
and I believe he would have exactly the same 
scruples." 

*'* And if I get the specimens, where are 
they to be sent ? " 

' * To the rector, he is carrying out this part 
of the inquiry." 

' ' Well, it is all very m57sterious, but I have 
felt for some days that something had gone 
wrong. Oh ! Oh I ! Oh ! ! ! " and she turned 
upon him with eyes very wide open^ 

''WeU," he said, half laughing, '' what 
does that procession of very round O's mean? ' * 

'* Has it anything to do with anybody 
being sent to — — prison ?"* she said in a 
low voice. 

' ' Why, yes ; in an utterly inconceivable 
combination of circumstances it might lead 
to that, certainly." 

' * Well, mind^ I don't know much ; it is 
only scraps of a conversation, but you may 
be able to fill in the blanks. But ought I," 
she said, her scruples returning, * ' to repeat 
a private conversation which I accidentally 
overheard ? " 

You may safely iell me," he replied. 

I will be the keeper of your conscience, 
Uttle one, on this occasion. I would never 
tell you to listen of malice prepense to a private 
conversation, but if peofde are so incautious 
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as to speak loud enough to be heard, they must 
expect that what they say is Uable to be 
repeated/' 

"I am not completely sure/' she said 
thoughtfully, *' but what they meant me to 
hear, for I drew my chair away, and then 
they moved their 's closer." 

' ' First of all, who are they ? " 

" Miss Vole and Miss Dwiister. It was 
last Tuesday morning ; I was late, for Uttle 
Jenny had been ill, and I sat up with Mrs. 
Bailey, so I over-slept myself. It made me 
half an hour late, and Miss Packer was cross.' ' 

Despard muttered something below his 
breath. 

' ' No she is not an old harridan, she is i 
very kind old lady, and when I ^M:plained, 
she was not cross any more and she sent a 
pot of Mellin's Food to Mrs. Bailey that after- 
noon. Well, to resume, as people say in 
books, if I was late. Miss Denister was later, 
and directly she came in, Miss Vole signalled 
to her to come and sit by her and she began 
telling her something. I only heard the words 
''rector," and ''opened the box," and 
it was tben I moved away. But as I told you, 
they drew their chairs nearer, and I heard 
Miss Denister say, " Oh ! Marianne, not to 
prison ! ' ' and Miss Vole distinctly raised 
her voice, and I think she glantedat me as 
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your riddle for you I Miss Vole has got a 
brother, a clerk or something, in a big fiurm in 
Coveatry Street, and he lo^es there. She 
has used Lady Ada's name to throw dsst 
in the tradesman's eyes, and avert suspicion, 
from herself/' 

' ' But while she was in the shop, a gentle- 
man came in and addressed her as ' Lady 
Ada ' ; what do j^u think of that ? ' * 

'* Why that it was her brother, and that 
it was all part of the plot. It is quite plain 
to the meanest capacity— not, of course, 
meaning yours, sir," and she dropped him 
a saucy curtsey. He lauded and drew her 
down again by his side. 

' ' You see, little woman, I was quite right 
when I told the rector that I was sure you 
could help us. Now in the morning I will 
try and find out about the notes, and if we 
can get the handwriting proved, the case will 
be pretty complete. We know enough now 
to work on, but it will be best to make sure. 
Poor Mainwaring ! it is hard lines for him, 
especially at this time." 

' * Never mind Mr. Mainwaring, he is all 
right now." 

* ' Well, not exactly yet, but considerably 
advanced on the roacj. But what are you 
looking up, and looking down, and fingering 
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my butloji for ? What is it, little girl, you 
want to say ? " 

" I want to know," she said, iik so low:a 
voice that he ha^ to bend down his ear to 
hear her, '* whether you thmk deceit is very 
wicked ? " 

' ' Well, in the abstract, deceit is tm- 
doubtedly wicked ; but when you come to 
the concrete, . why, it greatly depends. 
You must state your case more fully." He. 
spoke lightly, expecting to hear of tome 
slight peccadillo that was troubling her 
girUsh conscience ; but she gave no answering 
smile, but still looked down, and still fingered 
his button. 

' 'Would you thick it quite unforgiveabtet-' ' 
she began, but Despard interrupted her. 

'* My dear," he said sadly, '* it is not for 
me to say that anything is unforgiyeable ; 
but don't tremble so. I do not for a moment 
believe that you have committed a very 
heinous fault. Tell me, little woman, what 
is troubling your sensitive soul ? " 

" Suppose — that I had — deceived you — 

about " she paused, and Looked 

anxiously up at. him, ' ' my name ? " 

'* Well, it is noj crime to have a&c aliis^ 
though I agree with the rector that it is no* 
very wise. But if your aamc: is not Emttia 
Daly, what is it?" 
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Oh ! the sloMnaess of the man ! a woman^ 
she felt, would have had her secret long 
before. She raised her eyes, swunming in 
tears to his, and whijq)ered, 

* ' I did not mean to deceive, but that man 
mistook my name and called me Emma 
Daly, and I let it be, because at first — ^1 was 
not quite sure — and then — ^you said things 
that made me afraid to tell you — ^but I 
have reproached myself ever since, and have 
been longing to confess to you my real name, 
my dear, dear * ' her voice failed her. 

Still no suspicion of the truth dawned upon 
him. He put his arm round her, and drew 
her to him, and she hid her face on his 
shoulder. He whispered tenderly : 

* ' My little love ! was^ it Graham you were 
going to say ? " . 

**No," she sobbed, ** cannot you guess 
even now that I was going to say my dear — 
dear — Guardian ! " 

He put her from him, and rose — ^the truth 
had rushed upon his mind at last ! His 
face was set and deadly pale, and his eyes 
were fixed in an unseeing stare. Thus he 
stood for a moment, then he raised his hand 
to his head and whispered hoarsely, ''Ella 
de Lisle!" 

The next minute he lay in a dead faint at 
her feet. Her terrified scream brought a 
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policeman^ who' had passed unnoticed a minute 
before, and who had looked curiously at 
the pair. 

What have you done to him ? ' ' he asked, 

not stabbed him, or anything ? ' * 
No ! No ! Oh, have I killed him ? " 
He's not dead," said the policeman, 
who was busying himself about the prostrate 
man, "he's only fainted." 

He knew what to do, having gone through 
the St. John Ambulance Course. He had a 
flask with him, and with difficulty he 
managed to get a few drops down Despard's 
throat. He sent Ella to the nearest house 
for water, and when she ran back with it, 
Despard was recovering. The man motioned 
her to stand back out of sight, which she did, 
choking down her sobs, and clasping and un- 
clasping her hands nervously. 

" He's coming to," said the policeman, 
as his patient gave a deep sigh. He con- 
tinued his ministrations very gently and 
tenderly, and at length Despard sat up and 
stared about him. He looked up at the man 
with wonder, and said faintly. 

* ' Who are you ? and where is ^was it 

a dream ? " 

Ella shrank still further back, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 

" Here drink a little of this," said the 
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sergeant^ putting some brandy and water to 
his lips, " and then I'll tell you all about 
it.'* 

Despard drank the restorative, and the 
colour came back to his lips. ' * What has 
happened ? " he asked, ' ' surely there was 
a lady here ? or did I dream ? ' * 

'* Can't you get up, sir, and sit on the 
bench — that's right — easy does it. Now 
she'll come to you." 

As Despard sank down on the bench, his 
eyes fell on Ella, he held out his arms, and she 
crept forward, and was folded in a warm 
embrace. The policeman happened to have 
his back to them at the moment ; he was 
immensely interested in the flight of some 
gulls wluch were hovering around. Ella 
was the first to break the silence. ' * Are 
you better, dear ? ' ' the word slipped shily 
out. ' ' Could you walk with this kind man's 
arm ? " 

' ' Yes, I think so ? " he answered, trying 
to rise ; but he sank back again and said, 
' ' a little bit shaky still but I shall be all right 
directly. We'll try again. Give me your 
arm, Sergeant, it's a Uttle stouter than this 
yoxmg lady's." 

' ' Oops-a-daisy ! ' ' said the policeman, 
giving him a pull up, " how d'ye feel, sir, 
now you're on your pins ? Can you walk ? ' ' 
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* ' Yes, I think so, if vou will give me your 
arm to a cab stand I shall be able to get home, 
but we must see the young lady back first.' * 

*' Oh, don't mind about me," said Ella, 
' ' it is only a step ; I shall be back in two 
minutes." 

" I must see you safe," said Despard, so 
the procession started, the sergeant giving 
a sturdy arm, and accommodating his pace to 
the invalid's, and Ella holding Despard' s 
other hand, and giving it at intervals a tiny 
squeeze, which was acknowledged by a more 
vigorous one. 

They parted at the door of Good Intent 
Mansions, Ella sobbing out, "You'll come 
to-morrow ? or let me come to you ? * ' 

*' I will certainly come," he answered. 
''Don't fret about me, little one! My 
Ella ! ' ' with a long look and a lingering on the 
name. She lifted^he hand she was holding 
to her lips, and kissed it passionately, then 
ran sobbing into the house. 

Despard walked on some way in silence, 
leaning on the policeman's arm. At last he 
said, 

' ' Sergeant, if you suddenly found yourself 
in Heaven, when you thought you were in 
the other place, what would you say ? " 

' ' I should say that I was in uncommonly 
good quarters," returned the man, grinning, 
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*' and that I'd take precious care to keep in 
'em. Beg your pardon, Mr. Despard, but 
I hope you're getting on well, sir?" 

' ' You know who I am then ? " he said, 
rather astonished. 

' ' Why, yes, sir. You see I was sometimes 

in the office when you came to ' ' he 

paused, and Despard filled the blank rather 
bitterly. ' ' To report myself, when I was 
on ticket-of-leave, you mean ? ' ' 

' ' Yes, . sir. Beg pardon again for the 
liberty, sir, but you may like to know as we 
were all very sorry for you. I am always 
sorry myself for swells as is down on their 
luck, they feels it so much more than the 
others ; but we all thought as you had 
special hard lines, sir. ' ' 

The rough sympathy of the man greatly 
touched Despard. After all, the world was 
not the hard, relentless place he had taken it 
to be. His own self-condenwiation was mor- 
bidly unsparing, and he had schooled himself 
to bear averted looks and cold intercourse 
(where intercourse was absolutely necessary) 
with his fellows, as a due and fitting penance 
for his fault. 

Instead of these he found on all sides warm 
sympathy and kindness ; Mainwaring, the 
rector, even this stolid poUceman were all 
contributing to pour balm into his wounded 
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heart, and give him back his lost self-respect. 
And Ella ! with her something warmer than 
S5nnpathy — something dearer than forgive- 
ness ! He drew a long breath, and felt that 
he must speak — must confide in some one, 
or his heart would burst. His voice had the 
harsh tone of agitation as he said, " You 
know the offence for which I was " 

'* Run in ? Yes, sir. For trying to get 
a little more money for a young lady, and not 
getting it." 

'' That's a kind way of putting it," said 
Despard, with a half smile, ' ' but take it at 
that. What hurt me most of all was not 
being able to trace what had become of the 
yoimg lady until this evening." 

' * And it was her as you met, and it was 
that as knocked you over, sir ? Blest if I 
did not think as it was something of that sort ! 
Did you meet casual, sir ? " 

* ' No, I had known her for a week or ten 
days, but you see though she knew me, I did 
not recognise her, for I had only seen her once, 
as a very young girl ; and as she had changed 
her name, I had no suspicion at all." 

*' May be," said the sergeant, slily, " as 
she'll change it again before long — to one 
as begins with a D." 

The man looked up to see if he had offended 
him, as he did not speak, but he saw by his 
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shining eyes that his thoughts were more 
happily employed. Presently he said, " If 
that unspeakable happiness should ever be, 
you shall be asked to the wedding, sergeant. 
You must give me your address." 

"Thank you kindly, sir. I'll be proud 
to drink your health on the happy day." 

At this moment they turned into the alley 
which Despard had been in that morning — 
Was it only that morning ? it seemed to him 
a month ago ! and seeing the name of Judson 
he called the sergeant's attention to it ; 
told him his suspicions that the locksmith 
was mixed up with anarchists, and suggested 
that a watch should be kept on the place. 
The sergeant promised that the information 
should be quietly passed on to higher quarters, 
and as they emerged into the larger street, 
said, " Here's a hansom, sir, shall I hail it ? " 

' ' Do, and tell him to stop at the Telegraph 
Oifice. Give me your address, sergeant, amd 
thank you very much." 

He received the rather dirty bit of paper 
on which Sergeant Hawker had scrawled 
his address, pressed a liberal douceur into 
his hand, and entered the cab, which stopped 
at a Telegraph Office as desired. 

Despard got out, and despatched this 
message to Mainwaring, ' ' God has been very 
good. I have foimd her." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ST. ALFWYNiS GUILD, 



Ella de Lisle had a very disturbed night 
after the exciting events of the evening 
before. Over and over again did she review 
the details ; dwelling fondly on Despard's 
expressions of attachment, but feeling very 
remorseful at the clumsy way in which she had 
reveaded her secret ; in her after-4hou^ts 
she felt that there were mdny ways in which 
she could have done it more judiciously. His 
death4ike locdc afe he lay at her feet in the 
swoon rose up before her mind's eye con- 
tinually, senchng: the same thrill of fear 
through her that she had felt then. At Itogth 
her tlK)ughts were tired of going round and 
round, the youthful body triumphed over the 
spirit, and she sank into a sound and dr^m-^ 
less sleep. 

The sun Was shining brightly in at her 
window when she woke, and she hastily rose 
and dressed, and hurried over her breakfast 
lest she should be late at the <ji^l. 
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'' I am glad to see so large a gathering/' 
said Mr. Barton^ in as magisterial a manner 
as he could assume, ' ' for there is a certain 
matter into which a searching enquiry must 
be made. You are all of you doubtless aware 
that this box (laying his hand upon it) 
contains the money set apart for the Loan 
Fund^ for helping cases of distress in the 
parish. I keep one key of the box, and my 
curate for the time being, possesses another. 
May I ask, Mr. Mainwaring, when you last 
opened this box } ' ' 

' ' Last Tuesday week, sir. I took out three 
sovereigns for a special case." 

And how much was in the box, then ? ' ' 
Fifty pounds. I counted it. Last Sun- 
day, the offertory being for the S.P.G. no 
addition was made to the Loan Fund, and 
therefore I did not open the box." 

' ' I opened it myself on Tuesday morning,' ' 
said Mr. Barton, " and then the money was 
gone. Can you accoimt for this in any way ?' ' 

'' Only by suggesting that someone else 
has found means to open it." 

' ' Yesterday morning,' ' pursued the rector, 
still keeping up his pompous judicial manner, 
' ' you came to me with an envelope containing 
fifty pounds in notes, which you said had been 
sent to you anonymously." 

Mainwaring bowed haughtily, His own 
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private griefs made him irritable, and though 
he knew it was a bogus cross-examination, 
still he resented being held up as it were for 
reprobation before ' ' a pack of silly women ' ' 
as be mentally styled them. 

There was a movement among the auditors, 
who looked at one another in astonishment 
and dismay. Miss Packer breathed hard, 
and glared angrily at the rector ; Lady Ada 
looked frightened, and tears gUstened in her 
eyes ; more and more malignant grew Miss 
Vole's smile. 

Mr. Barton looked round at them all with 
a searching glance. Miss Packer's defiant 
glare ; Lady Ada's treihbUng Up ; Laura 
Denister's look of foolish curiosity ; Miss 
Vole's triumphant stnile — ^he noted them 
all. Lastly, he looked at Mainwaring's pale 
set face, and his heart smote him. 

" Of course," he said, " this is a very 
serious matter which must be cleared up. At 
the same time it is quite conceivable that it 
is merely a silly trick of someone who meant 
no real harm, and if that individual ^yill come 
to my house between twelve and one, and 
frankly own the truth, I think I may answer 
for Mr. Main waring — ' ' he laid his hand on 
the curate's shoulder, giving it an affectionate 
pressure, (*' That's better," grunted Miss 
Packej) ' * as well as myself, that the 
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incident may be considered closed. But 
confession must come before absolution . 
{** There, I've given her a chance/* he said 
to himself, " but she won't take it.") Now 
I must wish you all good-moming, I trust 
the mystery will be cleared by to-morrow. 
Mainwaring, you will oblige me very much if 
you will go and see the old couple in the 
court. I said I would go, but I am very 
much engaged this morning." 

'* Certainly, sir. I will go now." 

'* Come to tea this afternoon at four, 
Mainwaring," called out Miss Packer, as he 
was leaving the room. 

'* And I will invite myself to meet you," 
said Lady Ada. 

*' Thanks," said the young man, with 
one of his sunny smiles, feeling very grateful 
to the two dear old things for their champion- 
ship. " I will come with pleasure." 

When the two gentlemen had left the room, 
a perfect hubbub of tongues arose. ' * What 
did it all mean ? " * ' Who did the rector 
suspect?" '*What a dreadful thing!" &c.,&c. 

' ' Do you think the rector really suspected 
poor, dear Mr. Mainwaring, Miss Packer ? ' ' 
said Mrs. Johnson, a mild old lady who 
attended the Guild on grand occasion^, but 
took no active part in the management. 

' ' Not being a fool and an idiot, I should 
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say he did wo// ' said Miss Packer with a snap, 
*' but why 'poor' and why 'dear/ Mrs. 
Johnson." 

Mrs. Johnson, all whose friends were either 
poor or dear, according to circumstances, 
shrank back into her shell, only half under- 
standing Miss Packer's wrath. 

' ' How pale he did look ! ' ' said Laura 
Denister with a sob- 

' ' Conscious guilt ! ' ' said a voice in the 
background. 

' * May I enquire who made that remark ? ' ' 
said Miss Packer with elaborate politeness. 
' ' Will you kindly stand out of the way, 
Miss Denister ? I cannot see who is behind 
you. Ah, Miss Vole ; was it you who spoke ?* ' 

'^^ Yes, I say he did it," answered Miss 
Vole, thus brought to bay. 

' ' Oh, perhaps you know more of the matter 
than I do," with a strong emphasis on ihe 
"you." 

It was Miss Vole's turn to shrink back, 
she always got the worse when she ventured 
to cross swords with Miss Packer, and she had 
no wish to draw pubUc attention to herself 
at that moment. 

Meanwhile Ella had followed Mr. Barton 
out of the room ; he was striding over the 
churchyard at a great pace, but stopped when 
she called his name. 
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'* Here are the specimens of writing, sir/' 
holding them out to him. ' ' Mr. Despard 
said you wanted them." 

'' Oh, ah, thankye, I had forgotten them. 
What is all this, ' The quaUty of mercy ' — 
um — ^um— one lady has been bountiful, and 
given two U's to quality. Oh, I say — ha, 
ha, ha ! Who wrote this ? ' It droppeth 
like the gentle Jew from heaven ' — quite a 
new reading, eh ? " 

" That is Miss Denister's, sir," said Ella 
smiling. ' ' I put it right for her in the fair 
copy." 

' ' Well, thank you, these are just what I 
wanted. So you are Emma Daly, are you ? ' ' 

'* No, sir, not Emma Daly any more." 

' ' Eh, what ? not Emma Daly ? Who 
are you then ? " 

" Ella de Lisle, sir." 

' ' God bless my soul ! Not the girl that--^' ' 

"Yes, sir." 

" How very extraordinary ! How more 
than extraordinary ! But why, then, are you 
masquerading under another name ? Look 
here young lady, you are not feeling vindictive 
against Mr. Despard, are you ? Remeinber 
he has suffered — " 

Ella's voice rang out ; ' ' Vindictive ! / 
sir ? NO I He saved my life when I was 
dying of starvation,' ' she added in a lower tone. 
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It crossed Mr. Barton's mind that if 
Despard had not made away with her money, 
she would have been in no danger of starvation, 
but he did not give utterance to the thought ; 
he said, * ' God bless my soul ! ' ' instead. 
He stared at her for a full minute, while she 
stood with her eyes down, her colour coming 
and going. 

* ' You will let him know who you are ? ' ' 
he said. '* It will be, I know, such a great 
relief.'' 

'* I told him, sir, last night." 

'' Ah, and how did he take it ? " 

' * He was very much upset, he — ^he fainted 
away. I was very frightened ; and I am 
most anxious to see him to-day. I am so 
afraid it has made him ill." 

The tears forced their way, in spite of her 
brave effort to keep them back. The rector 
patted her on the head. 

' 'There, there, don't cry, my girl ; joy does 
not kill. I'll go and look him up presently. 
There, there, run iii, the ladies will wonder 
where you are. Well! of all the turns of 
Fate!" 

Mr. Barton's next visit was to M. Francois 
Guillemard, the expert in deciphering writing. 
He gave him the envelope which had contained 
the notes, the ladies' papers, and a note of 
Mainwaring' s. He knew it was useless putting 
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before I tell you my budget of news ; but I 
don't think Miss Vole will appear." 

''It is Miss Vole, then ? '* 

' * Undoubtedly. I have the proofs. Shall 
we give her the off chance, and wait a little ? ' ' 

'*No,*' said Mr. Barton with a laugh, 
" flesh and blood can't stand it. Open your 
budget by all means, I can hear what she has 
to say if she comes, but she won't come." 

' ' No, nothing but personal fear would 
bring her, and she probably does not imder- 
stand the danger she is in ; she has laid herself 
completely open to a prosecution. You 
know that I took the number of the notes ? ' ' 

* ' No, I did not, but it was a wise thing to 
do." 

' ' One of them, I found, had an endorse- 
ment at the back, the name Peters, and 
an address in Victoria Street. I have 
just come from interviewinjg Mr. Peters, 
and (taking a paper from his pocket) this is 
the light he lias thrown upon the affair. 
Last Tuesday afternoon ' ' 

''That was the day I opened the box and 
found the money gone. ' ' 

' ' Yes ; she probably got at it the day 
before, but it was on Tuesday that she went 
to Mr. Peters with a lame sort of story about 
wanting to help a friend at a distance ; she 
produced £50 in gold and silver, and asked 
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him to change it for notes that would go by 
post. He had an idea that things were not 
quite on the square, therefore he put his name 
on one of the notes in order to afford a clue 
if any enquiry was made. He took careful 
stock of the lady's appearance, and wrote it 
down immediately after she left. This is his 
description, " Rather tall and particularly 
thin ; very small eyes, sharp nose with a red 
tip. Dress, dark blue skirt, pink and white 
blouse with a good deal of lace about it ; 
black hat with pink roses.*' 

' ' The very dress she had on to-day ! 
Bravo 1 Despard, you have done yeoman's 
service for Mainwaring ! ' ' 

'* And besides this," said Despard, looking 
much pleased at the praise, ' ' you remember 
that the locksmith told me that he had taken 
the key to Lady Ada's address in Coventry 
Street ? " 

" But Lady Ada lives in Eaton Square,'* 
said Mr. Barton; "stupid of me to overlook 
that point when you told me the story 
yesterday." 

"Yes, Lady Ada lives in Eaton Squure, 
but Miss Vole's brother lives in Coventry 
Street, he is with a firm there." 

* ' Better and better ! now if only the 
handwriting can be proved the case will be 
complete. I will send across to Guillemard." 
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Until the messenger returned, the worthy 
rector was in a perfect fever of excitement ; 
walking up and down the room, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling at the remembrance of 
Miss Packer's indignant look ; and when a 
bulky envelope was brought to him, his 
fingers trembled so much he could hardly 
open it. The report was as follows : 

' * The writer of the paper marked ' ' M. V. ' * 
is the person who directed the envelope to 
Rev. F. Mainwaring. The characteristics are 
all the same ; I have no doubt on the point, 
I would add that this writer is of a spiteful 
disposition ; not clever, but very malevolent. 

'' F. GUILLEMARD." 

''Well, I never believed in people's character 
showing in their handwriting before ! How 
exactly he has hit her off ! I think there is 
a bad quarter of an hour before M.V. to- 
morrow. ' ' 

Despard rose to take leave. 

' ' Oh, do stay to luncheon in pity to me,' ' 
said Mr. Barton. '* I shall burst if I can't 
blow the steam off to somebody." 

' ' In the character of a safety-valve then, ' ' 
said Despard with a smile, ' ' I shall be happy 
to stay." 

During the luncheon the rector talked in- 
cessantly, describing the scene in the morning 
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at the Guild,mimicking Miss Packer, and exult- 
ing in the coming discomfiture of Miss Vole. 
At last, however, when he had blown the 
steam off to a considerable extent, he noticed 
with concern how white his guest looked, 
and he suddenly remembered Ella's com- 
munication. 

' ' By-t he-bye, Despard, I heard something 
to-day that pleased me very much. I have 
made acquaintance with your young lady — ' ' 

* * She has told you then ? " he interrupted. 
• * I can hardly believe even now, that so 
blessed a thing can be true. To find her good 
and pure, and forgiving — but oh ! Mr. Barton, 
think of it ! If Mainwaring had not passed 
that door when he did, nothing could have 
saved her, and I should have had the guilt 
of murder on my soul ! ' ' 

' ' She does not take that view of the matter 
at all, I assure you." 

She is an angel ! ' ' he said fervently. 
That is a remark,'* said Mr. Barton, 
anxious to turn the conversation into lighter 
channels, ''that has, I fancy, been made 
once or twice before in the course of the 
world's history ; but angel or not, she is a 
very pretty girl. She seemed quite anxious 
about you, and I think, Despard, that I share 
her anxiety ; you are not looking at all well, 
and I should like to prescribe for you." 
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' ' I am not very well/ ' he answered. ' ' It 
knocked me over a bit last night, but I have 
not been well for some time. What is your 
prescription ? ' ' 

* ' Country air ; country fare, and the society 
of a placid, comfortable old lady. I have an 
old aimt, living in a cottage near Ockley, and 
I call it my convalescent home ; I often send 
down to her patients recovering from either 
body or mind trouble ; and there is nothing 
she Ukes better. The scenery is lovely, the 
air beautiful, and my aunt makes the post 
charming hostess you can imagine. What 
do you say ? ' ' 

" It sounds Uke a haven of rest," he said, 
drawing a long breath, ' ' but it is not for 
such as I ' ' 

'* Now, now, what did I tell you ? Don't 
be morbid. If your editor will give you leave 
of absence for a week, will you go on 
Monday?" 

' ' I could take my work with me, I am 
doing a series of articles for which I have got 
all the notes. But Mr. Barton, if I accept 
this great kindness, you will allow me to 
defray ' ' 

' ' Your board ? Certainly, if you wish it. 
The best way will be for me to settle with Miss 
Barton, and I can let you know what it comes 
to. It won't be much, she won't give you 
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turtle soup and ices, it will be simple country 
fare." 

' ' I have no words to thank you^ sir. You 
and Mainwaring have been the best friends 
a poor, shipwrecked mariner ever had. When 
my bark went down, I thought I was on a 
desert island." 

* ' Oh, you will find it plentifully inhabited 
after a bit ; and you will be chartering another 
bark, which will, I hope, prove a better sea 
boat. Then I will write to my aunt, and tell 
her to expect you on Monday. An4 now 
ril go and tell Mainwaring not to come to 
the Guild to-morrow. His heart is too 
tender to let him stand by while a woman is 
brought to open sh^n:ie. 3ut that," he said 
with emphasis, striking the table, ' * Mji?? 
Yole shall he \" 

It is quite unnecessary to say that there 
was again a full attendance at the Guild the 
next morning ; but doing any work was out 
of the question, the members were all too 
much excited. Heads wagged at one another 
in pairs, and the talk was mostly in whispers. 

When Mr. Barton appeared, however, a 
dead hush settled down over the room, and 
all eyes turned to him. 

*' Ladies," he said, " I told you yester- 
day that I hoped the mystery would be 
cleared^ and it has been so completely. 
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shameful truth. So far from Mr. Mainwaring 
being attached to this — ^person, the attentions 
she forced upon him were most repugnant to 
him." 

"They were — ^they were," exclaimed 
Laura Denister, ' ' she was always running 
after him, and he could not abide her ! ' ' 

" We could all see that plainly enough," 
said Miss Packer. ' ' Get on ! do ! " 

" I grieve to tell you," he continued, his 
mouth quivering as he repressed a smile, 
' ' that she was so far lost to all sense of pro- 
priety that she actually went to his rooms 
one evening ' ' 

An angry hiss rang through the room. 

" He did the only thing a gentleman 
could do to save her reputation ; he placed 
her under the care of his housekeeper without 
a moment's delay and left the house. Un- 
fortimately, his watch and chain were on the 
mantel-piece, which gave her the opportunity 
of taking a model of the key. The very next 
day she took it to a locksmith of the name of 
Judson, and to add to her iniquity, she gave 
a false name, the name of one whom we all 
respect and revere ' ' 

' ' I hope that description applies to me ? ' ' 
said the irrepressible Miss Packer with a 
smile, for she had noticed Mr. Barton's 
glance at Lady Ada, He shook his head with 
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an answering smile, and went on, ' ' the key 
was sent to the address she had given last 
Thursday, but it was not, I think, till Monday 
that she found an opportunity of opening the 
box, for Mrs. Barrett, who as you know, 
keeps the key of the room, has told me that 
Miss Vole came early on Monday and asked 
for it, under pretence of wanting to look at 
some papers. On Tuesday I found the money 
gone, and it was on Tuesday that she changed 
the identical sum for the notes she sent to 
Mr. Main waring. Now you know the whole. 
What is your verdict ? ' ' 

Miss Packer rose solemnly. '* Ladies, I 
beg to move that the name of Marianne Vole 
be removed from the list of St. Alfwyn's 
Guild. Do you agree ? " 

' * Yes ! yes ! yes ! ' ' sounded from all parts 
of the room, and the sibilant sound of re- 
probation was continued for some little 
time. 

Miss Vole stood, her mouth opening and 
shutting ; and when she shut it, it was with a 
snap, as if she was biting off some one's 
head. She slowly walked to the door, and 
then turned, 

' ' You FOOLS ! You ' ' the slam of 

the door drowned the rest of the sentence, 
which to those who were near, sounded 
perilously Uke an oath. 
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' ' Shall you prosecute ? ' ' asked Miss 
Packer. 

Oh, no, no ! " said Lady Ada. 

No," he replied, " the money has been 
returned, so no real harm has been done ; 
and it would be so dreadfully painful to poor 
young Mainwaring.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A QUIET WEEK. 



Old Miss Barton sat in a little fluster of 
expectation on the Monday which was to. 
see Graham Despard arrive, to be nursed back 
to peace of mind under her fostering care. 

Her nephew had sent her several guests 
before with various ailments, for which he 
thought quiet and country air specifics ; 
a consumptive young clerk ; a damsel suffering 
from a disappointment in love ; an over- 
worked governess, and others, all of whom 
the kind old lady had sent back, if not 
entirely cured, at any rate refreshed and 
strengthened to take up the burden of their 
work again. But this was a guest of another 
sort ; and as she sat waiting for the train 
to come in, she owned to herself that she was 
extremely nervous. 

Mr. Barton had given her an outline of 
his history lest she should inadvertently 
touch a painful wound. It is a disagreeable 
experience which most of us have been through 
at one time or another. 
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Who is there who has never inveighed 
against the horrors of a lunatic asylum 
to a husband who has just been obliged to 
place his wife under restraint ? or dilated on 
the merits of commercial honesty to a mother 
whose son, a bank clerk, is in a money scrape ? 
or enlarged on the painful symptoms of a 
disease from which the hearer is secretly 
suffering ? It seems sometimes as if there 
was a malignant imp watching over our 
tongues, and impelling them to say the 
wrong thing ; and then rejoicing over our 
pain and confusion when we reahse what we 
have said ! 

In this instance, however, the warning was 
needless, for Despard told her the whole 
story before he had been a day in the house. 
He told it simply and sadly, not attempting 
to lay the blame upon circumstances, nor 
upon anyone except himself ; and Miss Barton 
Ustened in sympathetic silence. She saw 
plainly the excuses that could be made for 
him ; but she approved of his not making 
them ; and she did not bring them forward 
herself because she felt that it was not yet 
time for consolation. Nevertheless Despard 
went to bed strangely comforted, and had 
sounder and more refreshing sleep than he 
had known for years. 

The old lady was immensely interested 
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about Ella ; for like most maiden ladies 
(which is quite a distinct title from that of 
'* old maid ") she had a very soft place in her 
heart for anything appertaining to love 
matters, and she smiled as he dilated on 
Ella's beauty and her many perfections. 

That '* There is a tide in the affairs of 
men ' ' Shakespeare has assured us ; but most 
of us know it by our own experience. We 
have had a time of flowing tide, when Fortune 
has smiled ; the summer sun has shone gaily 
over our landscape of prosperity, and every- 
thing we did, and everything we hoped for, 
has gone right. Again, we have known 
the ebb, when clouds have lowered without 
a break anywhere ; and every mortal thing, 
big and little, has gone wrong I 

But just at the turn, there is often a pause — 
the little waves lap idly on the sand, and it 
is almost impossible to know whether the tide 
is advancing or retreating. Such a pause 
came to Graham Despard now. He always 
looked back on that calm week among the 
Surrey hills as the dividing point in his life. 

It was not really so ; the tide turned when 
Mainwaring broke down his reserve, and 
almost forced his friendship upon him, and 
it had been imperceptibly advancing ever 
since. As he lay smoking on a sunny bank, 
he reviewed the events of the last fortnight, 
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and wondered how it was that Mainwaring 
had detected his secret. But it had not 
really required the supernatural acuteness 
of a Sherlock Holmes to detect it. 

A gentleman and a University man with a 
peculiarly sad expression — ^giving a palpably 
false name. A doctor, who had not practised 
for four years ; his clothes also were f our 
years old, as Mainwaring' s quick eye dis- 
covered by a sUght difference in the cut of 
the collar — ^the inference was easily drawn, 
but the curate would have kept it to himself, 
if Despard had not fairly hypnotised him into 
speaking ; and fortunate it was for him that 
he did so 

He had been a model prisoner ; obeying 
every order, and accepting every indignity 
with a stem and sad resignation which pro- 
cured him the good-will of all the officials 
from the Governor downwards, and also 
obtained for him the remission of a portion 
of his sentence ; but in the soUtude of his 
cell he let himself go, and Uke Job, he cursed 
the day when he was bom. Sorely as he 
suffered in prison though, it was as nothing 
compared with the agony he endured when, 
as a free man, he went down to Liverpool 
to seek Ella and found that she had dis- 
appeared, and that all trace of her had been 
lost! 
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All through his years of imprisonment he 
had buoyed himself up with the idea that she 
was safe under the care of the schoolmistress, 
to whom he had written immediately after 
his conviction, with an earnest appeal to her 
to befriend the girl, and promising fuU re- 
muneration when he was free. But he had 
never anticipated that this culminating blow 
would fall upon him — ^that the girl whom 
he had rendered penniless should be thrown 
upon the world in her youth and inexperience ! 
And that, frantically search as he might, 
he could nowhere find the smallest clue to 
guide him in his search. 

For a short time his reason trembled under 
the blow, and suicide seemed his only resource. 
One thing alone saved him ; the hope, faint 
as it was, of still finding Ella, and the con- 
sideration that his death would deprive her 
of even so poor a friend as he had proved 
himself to be. So he took up the burden of 
life again, but thou^ he accepted, and was 
grateful for, the Uterary work offered him, 
which gave a slight diversion to his thoughts 
from their miserable round, still his one 
absorbing aim in Ufe was to search for the 
girl he had wronged. He advertised in many 
papers, and followed up many elusive clues ; 
and he had almost lost all hope when there 
came that blessed meeting with Mainwaring, 
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and from that moment the clouds began to 
Uft. 

That she should have recognised him, while 
he had no suspicion of her identity was not 
to be wondered at. 

He had only seen her once, when her 
features were so blurred with crying that he 
had no distinct idea of her appearance ; 
but with her the handsome, kindly face, 
bent so pityingly over her was treasured in 
her memory, and when everyone cried ' ' Out 
upon him ! ' ' and called him a villain, Ella 
would never join in the cry, but enshrined 
him in her heart as a martyr instead. 

Now, as he lay on the bank, looking over 
the gay flower beds to the beautiful landscape 
beyond, he drew in fresh heart and fresh hope 
from every breath of summer air ; the gloomy 
past began to recede into the background of 
his thoughts, instead of being for ever kept 
in the forefront of them, and a feeUng of peace 
and rest took its place. 

Miss Barton, who sat by his side, knitting 
socks fqr a village child, smiled to see how well 
what she called ' ' the Nature cure ' ' was 
doing its work, and gradually smoothing out 
the furrows which had been ploughed by 
despair and sorrow. She initiated him into 
all country ways, and country interests; 
^he taught him to distinguish the different 
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birds and their notes ; he did not know a 
thrush from a tom-tit at first, and she taught 
him the names of the flowers, in which also 
he was a sad ignoramus. 

Sometimes he assisted her in her gardening 
labours, but it must be owned with more zeal 
than discretion, as when he snipped ofE all 
the heads of the anemones, which Miss Barton 
was carefully saving for seed, ' ' to make the 
bed tidy," or when he pulled up a batch of 
seedlings of a rare annual under the mistaken 
idea that it was chickweed. 

After tea, they generally drove the fat, 
and not over swift, pony through the lovely 
Surrey lanes, and he revelled in the beauty 
of the scenery ; and sometimes he accom- 
panied her in her village round, when he was 
much struck by the frank and cordial terms 
between the lady and the villagers. 

' ' You are a very democratic set of people 
in a village, ' ' he said to her after one of these 
visits. 

' ' Democratic ? How so ? I should have 
said exactly the reverse." 

'* You and old Nanny What's-her-name 
seemed to meet on such equal terms." 

' ' Not a bit of it ! We met on the equal 
terms of common flesh and blood, and kindly 
feeling ; but old Nanny knew her station 
as well as I know mine. When we shake 
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hands, I am not condescending, and she is 
not presuming ; we are both certain of our 
standing, though it is on different levds. No, 
I should say on the whole, that villagers had 
rather aristocratic notions. Mrs. Timmins, 
whose husband made three millions in oil, 
or soap, I forget which, gives £10 to the village 
charities, and I only give los., but old Nanny 
does not curtsey to Mrs. Timmins, as she does 
to me, because I come of a county family, 
and am therefore one of what the villagers 
caJl " the real gentry." On the other hand 
I must add, that Mrs. Timmins would have a 
fit if old Nanny offered to shake hands 
with her, whereas I do it as a matter of course — 
and of courtesy ; and there I think you have 
the key to the puzzle. The nouveaux riche, 
axe most of them very charitable, but they 
are not courteous, and the villagers are quick 
to note the distinction. When I speak of the 
villagers (I hate calling them ' the poor ') 
I am not alluding to the nomad population 
that drifts into a village from a town, and 
shortly afterwards drifts back again, and 
becomes the submerged tenth. I speak of 
the villagers bom and bred, whose forefathers 
lived in the place from time immemorial. 
I asstu'e you there are families here who can 
show an unbroken pedigree for nearly four 
centuries. Of course there are black sheep 
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among them ; some indeed are very par- 
ticularly sooty ; but as a class, they are a 
good sort, of which England may be proud ; 
and I cannot but think that a statesman 
who could devise some means to stop the 
shrinkage of villages would deserve very well 
of his country." 

Despard did not answer for a moment, 
he was thinking how much all this coincided 
with what Mrs. Bailey had said. 

" If it would only pay to grow corn," he 
murmured. 

''Ah," said Miss Barton, "I wish it 
would, if only for the reason that EngUsh 
com, ground in English mills, is so much more 
nourishing than the fine American flour 
that has had all the bone-forming elements 
taken out of it. You are a doctor, and you 
must have noticed two things ; the spread 
of anaemia, especially among girls, and the 
very bad teeth of the present generation ; 
the statistics of recruiting show that that 
has become a very crying evil ; and the cause 
of both of these may be traced to white bread, 
which is deficient in the food salts which 
form the bone. I know very well that 
England cannot grow enough wheat for its 
population, though it might grow a good deal 
more than it does ; but when female 
suffrage comes about, and I am Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, I should put a small duty 
on foreign wheat, but in the interests of the 
nation's teeth, a very heavy one on foreign 
flour. I was reading a book on this subject 
only yesterday, and the author said : It is 
our interference with the natural food balance 
of the wheat berry which causes the mischief. 
Wherever we find a race of men retaining 
primitive milling customs, or living on un- 
corrupted grain food, we find their teeth 
strong and free from decay."* 

But we really must not go on with this sub- 
ject, for it is a hobby of mine, and I should 
bore you to death with statistics.*' 

"Oh no, you wouldn't," said Despard, 
* ' for it is one I am getting very interested 
in, and I should like to get the subject 
thoroughly up, and write a series of articles 
upon it." 

Meanwhile, pending the statistics, which 
Miss Barton undertook to supply him with, 
Despard 's mornings were taken up with com- 
pleting the series commissioned by the 
' ' Morning Guide,' ' and as the editor received 
the proofs, he nodded more and more ap- 
provingly over the increased vigour and 
sparkle of the style. 

' ' I am glad I gave the poor devil a leg-up,' ' 

•" The Building of the Body." By Albert Broadbent, F.S.S., 
i* .K.n.S. 
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he said to himself, '* He'll make his mark 
yet/' 

Despard generally finished his morning's 
work by writing a letter to Ella, which she 
read with happy tears, and treasured — ^well, 
it is no business of anybody's to know where 
a girl treasures her love letters, nor how often 
she reads them over. 

She wrote long and amusing answers, 
giving a full account of how things went on 
at the Guild. 

Nothing had been heard for certain of Miss 
Vole ; there was a rumour that she had gone 
on the stage, but whether it was true or no 
Ella did not know. Miss Packer had made 
great fun of her, and said Sally Brass was the 
only character to suit her. Mr. Main waring 
did not come much to the Guild now, but he 
might do so * * very safely ' ' (the two last 
words heavily scored under) for Miss Denister 
had fallen in love with somebody else. The 
old doctor who attended her mother had got 
the gout and had sent his assistant one day, 
and Miss Denister thought him much smarter 
than Mr. Mainwaring. She confided to Ella 
that though at one time she had liked the 
latter very much, still he was * * only a curate ' ' 
while Dr. Daubeny (did not Ella think 
Daubeny a very pretty name ?) was going to 
buy old Dr. Dob^on's practice, and then he 
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would be in a very good position indeed I 

Another letter was written in great delight. 
Lady Ada Benn had asked her to tea, and 
had been ' ' Oh, ever so kind ! and what did 
he think ? Miss Packer had given her such a 
very pretty dress to wear the day the King 
came ! She was very busy making it up, 
and hoped he would admire it-" 

Over this letter he frowned and seemed so 
disquieted that Miss Barton looked up from 
her knitting and said, 

'^ No bad news, I hope ? ' ' 

For answer he put it into her hand ; she 
read it through and raised her eyebrows as 
she gave it back. 

" What is amiss? " 

' ' That she should be reduced to accept 
charity, and to be in a menial position 
owing to my- 



Dear me ! " said Miss Barton, im- 
patiently, ' ' if there was a little more common 
sense in the world, what a good thing it would 
be ! Of course we all know that what you 
did was worse than anything that ever was 
done before, or ever will be done again — 
and that you are a villain of the deepest dye, 
&c., &c." 

Despard reddened and winced ; no man 
can bear ridicule with equanimity, and ridi- 
cule on a matter that was to him deep 
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tragedy ! For one disloyal moment he almost 
hated Miss Barton, and felt inclined to walk 
out of the house. But as he stood angry and 
confused, the old lady went on relentlessly, 
for she saw the time had come to apply a 
little cautery to this ever-open wound : 

' ' A menial position ! accepting charity, 
forsooth ! My good young man, do try to 
cultivate a sense of proportion. Your friend 
was perfectly right when he said that the 
interest of £3,000 in Consols would barely be 
sufficient for her to live on. She must have 
supplemented her income in some way, 
and she could hardly have found a pleasanter 
post than the one she now holds under kind 
friends who are evidently looking after her 
well, and taking an interest in her. And as 
for ' ' Charity,' * pshaw ! I never heard such 
nonsense ! Is there any girl in this world 
that would not be ready to jump out of her 
skin if a friend offered to give her a smart 
dress for a grand occasion ? If you could 
find such a girl, you would find — s, very dull 
young person, and that I am sure your Ella 
is not. She is a good, wholesome, girhsh 
girl ! and I mean to be charitable myself 
one of these days and give her a present. So 
there ! ' ' 

Despard bent over her hand, and kissed 
it. 
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Anything from you/* he murmnred^ 
and thank you for your homily." 
My dear/' she said, passing her hand 
over his hair, ' * you ought not to encourage 
that jaundiced frame of mind. What is 
done, is done, and cannot be altered ; then 
why brood upon it for ever ? Believe me, 
there is much merit in simply forgetting. 
Forgetting the injuries otiiers have done to 
us ; forgetting — ^after due penance done — 
our own shortcomings ; or remembering 
them only so far as to avoid pitfalls for the 
future. 

" It is paralysing to the energies to brood 
over one idea. The man who succeeds in 
hfe — ^nay I will amend the phase, for success 
is uncertain, and as it may hap — ^but the man 
who does good work in the world is the one 
who takes events as they come ; neither build- 
ing too much on the uncertain future, nor 
dwelling for ever on the irrevocable past ; 
but, remembering certain precepts, which they 
tell me in the present day are sadly out of 
date, ' does his duty in that state of Ufe 
to which it shall please God to caU him.' 
And now, as my preachification is finished, 
please get out the cards, and let us have our 
game of Patience. I want to teach you 
Snake." : 

Despard set out the Uttle table, with its 
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two packs of tiny cards, and the mysterious 
game commenced. This nightly game of 
Patience was Miss Barton' s principal recreation . 
Despard began by pretending to be interested 
out of politeness, and ended by becoming 
really so ; and he was quite a convert to 
Miss Barton's often expressed opinion that 
a game, which without exdting, thoroughly 
absorbed the attention, was an excellent 
remedy for weariness or worry. Also she 
said it cleared the brain, and certainly Des- 
pard found once or twice when he was a Uttle 
puzzled over his article, the solution of the 
difficulty came to him in the evening game. 
Ella's next letter told him that Miss Vole 
had not gone on the stage ; that was a false 
report, but she had joined a lecturer who was 
going about the coimtry abusing the Church 
of England. Miss Vole had become an Agnostic 
(this word was much blurred and Despard 
was not without suspicion that it had been 
originally spelt Angostic). Her part in the 
lecture was to show up the bad lives of 
clergymen ; and although she did not mention 
Mr. Barton and Mr. Mainwaring by name, 
she described them so exactly that Mr. Bar- 
ton was very much annoyed. So she sup- 
posed was Mr. Mainwaring, for he looked 
shockingly ill. The letter then struck an 
anxious note. "Mrs. Bailey," she said. 
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** was much concerned about her husband's 
proceedings. He was very flush of money 
won by his cooking talent. I shall never 
forget your face/' wrote Ella, ** about that 
cooking ! You were so afraid that he would 
put a hot dish on the top of your head ! But 
seriously, dear Mrs. Bailey does not hke it, not 
one little bit. She says it is leading him to 
idle his time, he has been warned once by the 
head of the works ; and that ' light come, 
light go ' money never did any good. The 
other day he brought home a flaming red dress 
to wear when the King comes — the dear old 
thing is secretly very proud of it, though 
she pretends it is too smart for her to wear ; 
this was won in a wager with Jackeymo, 
and he often brings her gold, obtained in the 
same way. Tomato (you remember Tomato ? 
an evil-looking man with long, greasy, black 
hair) seems to have plenty of money by the 
way in which he loses to Mr. Bailey ; and I 
cannot but help having an uneasy suspicion 
that there is something behind it all ; though 
what that something is, I have no definite idea. ' ' 
This letter set Despard thinking. Yes, he 
remembered Tomato, he was the man he 
thought he had seen — ^why, yes ! he had seen 
him — ^the remembrance suddenly flashed on 
his mind. He was one of the Italians that 
had passed Judson's shop, and made the 
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Anarchist sign. He had only a glimpse of 
him, but he was confident he was the same 
man. The thought that Ella was in any way 
mixed up with Anarchists was very perturbing ; 
he determined to sift the matter when he got 
back to London. He felt that though she 
clung to Mrs. Bailey she was out of place in 
such lodgings as Good Intent Mansions pro- 
vided, and he determined to look about 
for a more suitable place for her to live imtil 
his circumstances were such as to enable him 
to offer her a home. A few days afterwards 
his visit came to an end, and on Miss Barton's 
side the farewell was a tearful one, for she 
had grown very fond of her guest. 

' ' Good-bye, Graham ' ' (for to those terms 
of familiarity had they come) ' ' my last 
words to you are ; keep up your heart, and 
look at the bright side of things ! ' ' 

* ' Good-bye, dearest and kindest of friends,' ' 
he answered, kissing her hand. ' * Whatever 
Fate may have in store for me, and however 
gloomy the future may be, the remembrance 
of this week will always cast a ray of sunshine 
across it. I cannot thank you adequately, 
but I will try to show that your admonitions 
have not been entirely thrown away. Good- 
bye, my dear, second mother," and with a 
sudden impulse he drew her gently to him, 
and kissed the withered cheek on which a tear 
was ghstening. 



CHAPTER X, 



SECRET SERVICE. 



" Glad to see you, Despard," said Mr, 
Barton, as Despard shook hands with him the 
day after his return. * ' Why, you are looking 
pounds better." 

" I am feeUng poimds better, thanks to 
Miss Barton." 

" Ah, a pleasant place, isn't it ? " 

" Pleasant is not the word. It was 
Elysium." 

' ' And did my aunt teach you Patience ? ' ' 

" She did," said Despard smiling, '* and 
what is more, I have invested in cards, and 
play Snake or Miss Milligan of an evening.' ' 

' ' You were a more apt pupil than I was, 
then ; I could never get beyond the idea 
that it was a compUcated way of sorting the 
cards. But if you are a convert to Patience, 
no wonder you have won my aunt's heart ; 
which if it is not betrajdng a lady's confidence 
too much, you have done most completely." 

Despard smiled and sighed, but remember- 
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ing Miss Barton's homily, repressed the self- 
depreciatory answer that rose to his Ups. 

I wanted to ask you," he said presently, 

about the annuity business. Can you 
recommend me to a good solicitor ? ' ' 

' * Tarrant and Weston are my solicitors, 
and they are of very high standing ; but what 
is the annuity business ? " 

' ' I thought I had told you— Oh, no, it 
was Mainwaring I told that I have an 
annuity of ;f8o. This I want to make over 
to Ella de Lisle, and so repair a small portion 
of the evil done." 

'* Well, but wait a bit, don't do things in a 
hurry. Are you sure you can afford this ? ' ' 

* ' I should do it whether I could afford it 
or not. It has been a fixed purpose ever since 
the money was left, only I could do nothing 
till I found her. Besides I can afford it, the 
editor of the Morning Guide has offered me 
a permanent post on his paper ; I was only 
a free lance before, so I have enough for my 
own bread and cheese. My only doubt is 
how to do it ; whether to make over the 
annuity as it is, or to sell my life interest 
and settle the money on her ; and this is 
what I want advice for. The first alternative 
would give her more money for the present, 
but depends on my life, the last would be less, 
but a certainty^ and the crucial point is. 
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how much less ? What is my life worth, 
looking at it from an actuarial point of view ? 
From any other," he added with a sigh, " I 
should say, precious Uttle." 

'' I really can't advise," said Mr. Barton, 
shaking his head, ' ' you must go to a lawyer 
to decide that point. I can give you Tarrant 
and Weston's address, but why not go to the 
man who conducted your defence ? It 
would save you the pain of telling your story 
to strangers. Of course you need not tell 
it, you might treat the matter purely as a 
business one, and not give them any reason, 
but I think, young man, ' * he said, laying his 
hand kindly on the other's shoulder, " that 
telling the whole would be the first thing you 
would do." 

' ' It certainly would,' ' said Despard, * ' how 
otherwise could I explain why I did this, 

without ' ' he paused, * * casting a slur 

on Ella ' ' was in his mind, but he could not 
bear to speak the words, and Mr. Barton 
understood. 

You'll go to the other man, then ? " 
Yes, Simpson was not very sympathetic, 
but perhaps that was not to be wondered at ; 
also my impression is that he was a bit of a 
cad ; however it is evidently best to go to 
him, and I will do so at once, for while this 
matter is unfinished it is making me an arrant 
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coward. I assure you I live in abject fear of 
being run over by a motor." 

*' If you please, sir, Mr. Graham Despard 
wishes to know if you could see him on busi- 
ness ? " 

* * Despard ? Graham Despard ? Why I 
thought he !svas in choky, but I suppose he 
is out by this time. He's the fellow, Ansell, 
that was mixed up in the Bryan swindles. 
Bagged his ward's money, and got three 
years. Tell Mr. Graham Despard, alias No. 
So-and-so, that I am engaged, he must wait a 
bit." 

He looked for applause to his visitor, who 
smiled a suave smile, while thinking ' ' What 
a brute you are ! " Aloud, he said, "Allow 
me to correct that message. Ask Mr. Des- 
pard to walk in. And when he comes," he 
added as the clerk left the room, ' ' introduce 
me to him, and then I'll go, and leave you to 
your business." 

' ' What ! is he wanted again ? ' ' 

*'Not in the least by life. There is nothing 
whatever against him that I know of. I knew 
some of his people, that's all, but here he is." 

The solicitor rose and made a formal bow 
as Despard entefed tht, room, which was 
returned with equal formality. 

" It is a long time since we met, Mr. 

N 
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Despard^ may I ask what I may have the 
honour of doing for you ? But first ' ' (warned 
by an admonitory cough) " allow me to intro- 
duce my friend Mr. Ajosell." 

Despard bowed, in some wonder at the 
introduction. 

' * Glad to make your acquaintance. What 
lovely weather we are having ! ' ' said Mr. 
AnseU, a gentlemanly looking man with 
sleepy eyes under a pecuUarly wide fore- 
head. 

' ' Very beautiful indeed, ' * answered 
Despard. 

"Well, I won't interrupt your business, or 
Mr. Simpson Mrill be charging me six and 
eightpence for taking up his time. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Despard." 

' ' Do you know who that is ? " asked the 
solicitor as Ansell left the room. 

"No, not at all." 
'■ * * He seemed to want to know you, though, 
for he told me to introduce him. He is the 
Head of the Detective Service. Does that 
touch you up at all? " 

Certainly not, why should it ? " 
Oh well, I don't know if you don't ; 
I thought Ansell looked rather queer when he 
heard your name, that's all. I say, you must 
have come the good boy over them, to be out 
of quod so soon ! I suppose there was a bit 
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of patter with the chaplain, and all that. It 
is ticket-of-leave now, I suppose ? ' ' 

*' No," said Despard shortly. 

' ' Well, come to business ; don't be all day 
about it ; spit it out ! what's the present 
scrape, eh? Got another ward?" 

Despard had schooled himself to endurance, 
and to bear the buffets of the world ; he had 
several times met men who had been his 
intimate friends in his fortunate days, but who 
now passed him either with averted eyes, or 
with the curtest nod of recognition ; but he 
had not met with brutahty before, and it 
roused his fighting instincts. He was by no 
means minded to he down, and let such a 
man as Simpson walk over him ; and he 
took a step forward with his face on fire. 

' ' You cad ! . you cowardly cad ! to hit a 
man who is down, and who you think has no 
chance of hitting back ! I came to you, 
because you knew the circumstances of my 
case, and I want help to put one matter 
straight. But I will not take gratuitous 
insults from you or any other man, and if you 
presume to address me again in this strain 
I will give you the soundest thrashing you 
ever had in your life ! ' ' 

Simpson, who being naturally a bully, 
was equally natiu'ally a craven, cowered 
before the other man's righteous wrath. 
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Despard turned to go with a contemptuous 
look at the solicitor^ who whined out, 

" I say, don't go like this. I had no idea 
you would cut up rough, and mind a little 
bit of good-natured chaff. Perhaps, though, 
it was not qtiite in good taste — ^beg to apolo- 
gise, and all that — sit down and tell me 
what you want, there's a good fellow ! I am 
sure business is not so brisk with me that I 
can afford to lose a client. There, there, 
shake hands upon it I " 

Despard just touched the proffered hand, 
and stood hesitating — ^his outburst of in- 
dignation had done him a world of good. His 
impulse was to walk out of the office, and go 
straight to Tarrant and Weston, but then 
there would be the pain, as Mr. Barton said, 
of telling his disgrace to strangers, whereas 
Simpson kmw^ and he saw that he had com* 
pleted cowed him ; so it ended in his sitting 
down and explaining what he wanted to do. 
After some consultation it was decided for 
Simpson to ascertain the highest terms he 
could get for the Kfe interest, and then 
Despard could judge what would be most 
to Ella's advantage. Mr. Simpson had come 
to heel Uke a whipped hound, and was very 
civil and obsequious, but Despard breathed 
more freely when he got outside the office^ 

He was walking thoughtfully down the 
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street when he heard his name called, 
and Ansell came out of a restaurant. 
"I was waiting for you," he said, '* I 
want a word with you." 

' ' With me ? " said Despard, very much 
surprised. 

' * Yes, but I never speak words in the 
street. Would you mind a>ming to my 
rooms? I won't detain you long." 

He held up his umbrella to a hansom, and 
Despard got in, wondering what he could 
be wanted for. 

Ansell talked on indifferent subjects during 
the drive, and laid himself out to be amusing. 
Despard did his best to respond, but his 
wonder increased more and more. 

When they reached their journey's end, 
Ansell ushered his guest into a large, hand- 
somely furnished room, which Despard noticed 
had double doors. A respectable looking 
man-'Servant came for orders. 

' ' Bring tea, John, in half an hour unless ' ' 
(turning to Despard) " you would prefer a 
whisky and soda ? No ? Then tea, John, 
and I am not at home." 

'* Now, Mr. Despard," he said, when the 
servant had noiselessly closed the two doors; 
* ' you are burning with curiosity, I see, to 
know why I have kidnapped you in this un- 
ceremonious manner ; but I think you can 
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give me some valuable information. It is a 
very anxious time with us just now, and I 
can't afford to lose any clue, however 
sHght. Ygu know my trade ? ' ' 

"Chief of the detective service, Mr. 
Simpson told me." 

* ' Ah, but you must not confound us with 
ordinary detectives ; we have nothing to do 
with murders or jewel robberies ; we are a 
corps apart, of the existence of which the 
* man in the street ' is, I believe, pro- 
foundly ignorant ; our functions are purely 
political. But our pleasant and very polished 
friend ought not to have told you ; I must 
put a muzzle on him ; the fact is, I believe 
I am a feather in his cap ; I hear he boasts of 
his great intimacy with me. Intimacy ! 
Good Lord 1 with a man like that ! ' ' 

Despard laughed, then sighed. 

' ' Yes, he seemed to think I was in danger 
of — of — again — — ' ' he hesitated and looked 
down. 

* ' Oh, of course the brute would say that,' ' 
interrupted Ansell quickly, ' ' It will clear the 
way, Mr. Despard, if I say that I know all 
about you, and that you are not the first 
honourable man, no, not by a good many, 
that I have seen come to utter grief through 
having the defects of his qualities, and not 
being able to understand that others are 
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not equally high-minded. There, that's all 
we need say about that ; but now to the 
present point ; I want some information 
from you about anarchists." 

' ' Anarchists ? ' ' said Despard, opening 
his eyes in astonishment, *' I know nothing 
about them." 

' ' Oh, yes, you do. You gave Sergeant 
Hawker a hint some days ago about a lock- 
smith." 

* * Judson ? Yes, I remember. Certainly 
he is an anarchist, and longs to see the day 
when earls and baronets shall be swept off 
the face of the earth. Why baronets are 
so held up to reprobation has alwa}^ puzzled 
me ; in the penny dreadfuls it is invariably 
a baronet who is the villain, and an earl 
seems to be second in iniquity. 

"I wanted some information out of Judson, 
and I fell in with his humour ; I said, * give 
them time, and they will all disappear one 
by one.' I meant, in the course of nature, 
and omitted to add that thev would all leave 
successors ; but he took my words in the other 
sense, and credited me with the same blood- 
thirsty sentiments as himself." 

* ' Can you give me an exact account of 
what took place ? Never mind how trivial 
the circumstances. Did he make any 
pecuUar movement, for instance ? ' ' 
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" He moved his hand twice thus," replied 
Despard, imitating the gesture as well as 
he could, '* I took it for an anarchist sign. 
The man was v^ery desperately in earnest, 
that is certain ; and he looked to me like a 
dangerous customer ; that is why I warned 
Hawker. Do you know what that movement 
means ? ' ' 

"It is the sign of the Mafia," said Ansell, 
gravely, ' * it is a most serious matter. Tell 
me all, please, without reserve." 

* * Need I mention the names of friends ? 
clergymen and ladies for instance ? ' ' 

' ' Certainly not. Call them Mrs. A. and 
Mr. B. as long as you can vouch for them. 
It is Judson and his friends that I am curious 
about." 

Despard accordingly gave an accoimt of 
the rdbbery of the offertory box, and his 
search for the locksmith who had made the 
third key. Ansell listened with a smile, 
for he told the story well, mimicking Judson 's 
wrath, and his own magniloquent manner. 
When it came to his inventing a sign, of which 
he gave an illustration, Ansell lay back in his 
chair and roared. 

* ' That was very cute of you,* ' he said when 
he had got his breath. ' * Show me exactly 
how it goes — a little flick, so ? I will remem- 
member, as Mr. Judson said, it may come in 
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extremely useful. Did you see the faces of 
the two men who passed the shop ? ' ' 

" No, I merely had a glimpse of them, 
but I rather think I have seen one of them 
since. And by-the-bye," he said suddenly, 
as Ella's last letter recurred to his mind, 
' * if I have, he is one of a party of Italians 
who have got hold of a blundering, thick- 
headed, English labourer with a most mar- 
vellous talent for throwing with precision.*' 

*' What's that ? " said Ansell, sitting up, 
** say it again." 

Despard described the '' cooking' ' scene, 
and Ansell was grave enough now as he listaied. 

* ' It may be, Despard, that you will deserve 
the thanks of the nation. You will not get 
them ; for we of the Secret Service (you see 
I have temporarily enrolled you in our ranks) 
can never expect public recognition. But 
if the self-complacent multitude which goes 
calmly on eating and drinking, and busy 
about its work and its pleasure in this * best 
of all possible worlds,' only knew of the 
volcanoes that are seething below the sur- 
face ; the fearful catastrophes which are 
with difficulty averted by our unceasing 
vigilance ; the careless faces would look pale 
enough, I warrant you ; and the newspapers 
would cease to sneer at the inefi&dency of the 
police." 
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'' But what then/' said Despard, '' is the 
present danger ? (h* is the question indiscreet V ' 

' 'I am going to tell you, for I see that you 
have unique op|x>rtunities of helping us — that 
is if you care to do so. But fi^t you must 
promise on your word of honour secrecy, 
absolute and invicdable." 

** I promise/' said Despard, meeting his 
look firmly. 

Ansell bent forward, and though the doors 
were double, and not a sound could penetrate 
to the outer air, yet it was in the lowest of 
whispers that he breathed a few words into 
his companion's ear. 

' ' Good God ! ' ' exclaimed Despard, his 
face paling. He drew a long breath, then 
held out his hand. '* I am with you, hand 
and heart ! You may reckon upon me for 
whatever or whenever you may want me, 
and I will do my level best, so help me God ! ' ' 

Ansell wrung his hand warmly, and to 
relieve the tension of the situation, said with 
a smile, 

' ' Mr. Simpson has really been of use in 
the world ; it was most providential that I 
was there when you came in. Hawker did not 
know your address, and though I had been 
wanting to see you ever since I heard his 
communication, I did not know how to find 
you. But now to arrange our plan of cam- 
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paign. I don't want the — shall we say the 
Opposition ? — ^to get an inkling that we are 
acquainted with one another ; so if you 
recognise me anywhere, don't speak unless 
I speak first. If you should have anything 
important to say, just do so — ^and if it is 
answered so — ^walk calmly away to some quiet 
place. You understand ? These are the 
movements. If I make a signal to you, wait 
a minute and see the direction I go in and 
then stroll after me. But whatever you do, 
look unconcerned ; there is nothing baffles 
those foreign chaps who are so free with their 
gestures and their facial contortions as our 
British imperturbabiUty ; a bored look is 
the best mask in the world." 

Other directions were given to Despard 
in the long and confidential conversation that 
followed ; Ansell's last injunction when they 
parted was, 

* * Mind you keep your medical eye on that 
blessed baby ! ' ' 

' ' I shall do that anyhow, for I really 
want to bring it round ; but, you know, I 
have no right now to keep a medical eye on 
anybody. I may be la3dng myself open to 
a prosecution." 

* * No ? What a beastly shame ! Never 
mind, we'll square all that. A word from 
the Home Office would be quite sufficient 
to quash all proceedings." 
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Despard felt as he left the house^ that all 
his ideas had been revolutionised. The 
momentous secret with which he had been 
entrusted threw all other considerations into 
utter insignificance; and the impression 
deepened day by day. The morbid egotism 
of self«*reproach which had so long clouded 
his mind fell away, as a garment that the moth 
has fretted crumbles to pieces at a touch. 
He no longer walked with sad eyes and a bent 
heady his thoughts going on in one round 
of hopeless despondency. There were far 
graver matters than his own affairs to occupy 
his mind ; and he regained the keen, alert 
look which had distinguished him in his 
happier days before the deluge had over* 
whelmed him. One morning be encountered 
at the door of the Morning Guide a man who 
had been his intimate friend, aud who more* 
over owed him a deep debt of gratitude 
for timely help in a difl5culty. They met face 
to face with no possibility of evasion*--and 
passed without speaking. Some weeks be- 
fore it would have cut Despard to the heart, 
but he was astonished to find how little it 
moved him now. He turned in at the door 
with a scornful smile on his lip, and mur- 
mured, ' * Would I have treated Caius 
Cassius so ? ' ' But when shortly after he 
left the office of the paper, he again en- 
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countered his quondam friend^ who came up 
to him with outstretched hand, 

' ' Sorry, Despard I — I was taken by 
surprise just now. Shake hands, old friend, 
and forget it " 

'* Despard 's response was hearty, but he 
steadily refused the invitation which his friend 
pressed upon him. 

* * Thanks, Mostyn, very much ; but I am 
really very hard- worked just now, and have 
no time for visiting." 

' * Well, come to my club for lunch, you 
must have time for lunching somewhere. 
Come along," and he linked his arm in 
Despard' s. At this moment Ansell passed, 
looking straight before Mm, apparently not 
recognising Despard, but he made the sign. 

The two friends walked on for a few steps, 
and then Despard suddenly stopped, and cUs- 
engaged his arm ; 

' ' Oh, by Jove ! what an ass I am ! I have 
forgotten a most important point ! I must 
go back, Mostjm, and catch the editor before 
my article goes to the printer. Thank you 
for your kindness, and good-bye." 

He walked hurriedly while Mostyn was in 
sight, then changed his pace to a saunter, 
lie overtook Ansell at a quiet square, where a 
policeman, a servant maid going to post a 
letter, and a nurse with two clnldren were 
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the only people about. Ansell gave his usual 
quick glance roiind and seeing all safe said in 
a low voice, 

** The day the People's Pleasure Ground 
is opened : a fortnight from now. The strain 
is off for the present, and I am hoping to get 
some golf. Can you come to my rooms 
this afternoon ?' * Despard nodded. ' ' Come 
in a hansom," then aloud, for the benefit 
of the nurse who had come up. ' ' Wonderful 
score Jackson made, wslsn't it ? It was the 
grandest display of cricket I ever saw ! ' ' 
. '* I don't beUeve," thought the nurse to 
herself (being a very pretty girl, she had hoped 
for a look from one or the other) ' ' that gents 
think of any mortal thing except sport 
now-a-days." 

It may well be believed that Despard drove 
on the money business at high pressure. 
Simpson having an eye to his bill, would have 
delayed, and enquired, here, there and every- 
where ; but his cUent would not allow him 
to procrastinate — ^that process so dear to a 
lawyer's heart. 

There was no longer a question in Despard' s 
mind as to transferring the annuity ; he was 
taking too grave risks for that. It must be 
sold, and until it was so, and the money in- 
vested in Ella's name, he knew no peace, and 
he did not allow Mr. Simpson any peace 
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either. At last it was concluded, and Ella 
became the possessor of an income of £55 ; 
not so much as her grandfather's legacy would 
have given her, still sufficient to save her from 
ever being reduced to extremities again ; 
Mr. Barton and Mainwaring were her trustees. 

Ella was very loth to take the money, 
and cried bitterly when Despard told her what 
had been done ; she vowed she would not touch 
a farthing of it, but Despard coaxed her into 
acquiescence by telling her that it would give 
him back his peace of mind, and was the only 
thing that would do so ; then she yielded. 

There was another point on which her 
wishes clashed with his, but she got the best 
of that controversy. Her lover (for ac- 
knowledged lovers they were by this time) 
was very anxious to get her away from Good 
Intent Mansions on the plea that it was not 
a fitting place for her ; but she roundly re- 
fused to leave her dear Mrs. Bailey. Des- 
pard could not give his real reason for wishing 
her to leave what he felt was a dangerous 
neighbourhood ; and the reasons he did give 
were insufficient and paltry, and Ella tore 
them to tatters indignantly ; they nearly had 
their first quarrel over the question, but 
this time it was Despard that gave way. He 
did so the more readily, because Ansell, in 
whom he confided, promised that she should 
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be protected. Ansell, on his part^ was 
anxious that she should stay, as she made 
another channel, and a perfectly unsuspected 
one, through which the Italians and Joe Bailey 
might be watched. 

The day aftar Ella had won her victory, 
a quiet, middle-aged woman, dressed as a 
widow, enquired if there was a room to let in 
the Mansions ? and being answered in the 
affirmative, straightway took it, and moved 
in that evening. Curiously enough, the place 
of business to which she went every day 
was only a short way from St Alfwyn's 
Guild, and by another remarkable coincidence, 
the hours were the same in both places, so 
that Ella had always a companion in her 
goings to and fro of a day. 

Widow Smith was a very pleasant person ; 
she had travelled a good deal, and had seen 
much of the world, and she and Ella became 
great allies, and they often spent their even- 
ings together. 

When Despard joined Ella in her walk 
home, which happened about four times a 
week, the tactful widow wcaild walk briskly 
on, le&ving the lovers to saunter at their own 
pace tfarotj^h Paradise. 

One morning Mr. Barton called on Despard 
at the Morning Guide office, and alter some 
desultory chat, asked, 
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Are you a whist or bridge player ? ' * 
I used to play whist a good deal at one 
time, my father was very fond of it. I know 
little about bridge." 

' ' Will you dine with me on Tuesday, to 
meet Miss Packer ? T will get Mainwaring, 
and we'll make up a rubber. The old lady 
likes a game." 

* ' I shall be delighted. I have heard so 
much of Miss Packer from Ella, to whom she 
has been very kind, that I shall be glad to 
have an opportunity of thanking her." 

' ' And I want her to know you,' ' was in Mr* 
Barton's mind, but he did not say it. 

The mutual inspection was highly satisfac- 
tory. As Miss Packer sipped her wine and 
water at the end of the evening after Despard 
had left, she said : 

'* I like Ella's doctor very much. He 
thanked me very prettily for my kindness to 
his young lady. He is an intelligent man, 
and plays a sound giime. I should like to 
have a word with the judge who tried him ! ' ' 

''Fortunately for the judge," said Mr, 
Barton with a laugh, '^ he died last year." 

The exigencies of our story will now cause 
us to leave London, and take up the fortimes 
of other actors in the drama, who have not 
as yet been introduced to the reader, except 
by a casual mention of their names. 



CHAPTER XL 
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' ' Well ! of all the God-forsaken places ! 
and of all the gonies^ surely I am the goniest, 
to attempt to walk from the station with such 
directions as — ^tum to the right, then to the 
left, then to the right again, and go straight 
across the moor ! Well, I have got to the 
moor, and I can't see a yard before me 
because of this cursed mist. ' Straight 
across ! * Yes, but how am I to know which 
way is straight across ? For all I know, I 
may be going in quite the wrong direction. 
What's that ? Oh, only a white cow. I 
wonder whether I shall find Dick Hayward 
the same good fellow that he was ? A 
country gentleman, living in his ancestral 
home, and all the rest of it^ is sometimes a 
very different man to the jolly fellow who 
camped out on the veldt, and ate mouldy 
biscuit with a relish. I hope he will take me 
in though, till I can find out how matters 
went after I left. It was a mistake not making 
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some arrangement to get the papers ; I am so 
completely in the dark as to what happened, 
and as to whether it is safe for me to show up 
again in Town. How my hands are tingling ! 
There is water or something all about here. 
Hullo ! another white cow ! No, by the 
blazes ! it's the same, and I am walking in a 
circle ! Oh ! devil take it ! What am I 
to do ? Put down my kit, and sit on it till 
morning ? and I shall have the ague if I do 
that in this f og ! " 

The traveller stood and stared around him 
in the vain endeavour to penetrate the thick 
mist and see something in the shape of a 
landmark that he might steer a course for, 
for he knew well that if he walked blindly on, 
he would only go round and round. It had 
happened to him twice ; once on the veldt, 
and once on the prairie, that he had walked 
as he imagined, miles through the night, and 
found himself when morning broke, within 
a few yards of the place he had started from. 

Failing to distinguish any object through 
the thick grey fog, he stood still and shouted 
for help. He had done this at intervals for 
about half an hour, when to his immense 
relief, a distant shout answered him, and 
presently he saw a dim halo of light approach- 
mg him, which resolved itself as it came nearer 
into a lantern, carried by an old farm labourer. 
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' ' Who be you ? * ' he said as he came up, 
' ' and where be you a-going to ? It wur 
lucky fur you as you stood still ; you'd ha' 
been in the bog, if you had gone any furder.* ' 

He held the lantern up to survey the 
stranger to whose rescue he had come so 
opportunely. The light disclosed the short, 
thick-set figure of a gentleman, dressed in 
somewhat outlandish clothes. Bright, 
audacious, blue eyes looked out of a 
face bronzed to copper by exposure to tropical 
suns ; his hair, which had originally been 
red, was darkened like his face, and curled 
all over his bead. 

" Well, my friend," he said, as the man 
lowered the lantern, " if you are satisfied 
with your inspection, I vote we move on ; 
this is not a particularly lively spot." 

*' I guess as you be from forrin parts," 
said the labourer slowly. 

" Quite correct, my friend, and now you 
have arrived at that conclusion, kindly show 
me, or direct me to Mr Hayward's, of 
ChesUngton Manor." 

"Is it the Squire as you are a-going to ? 
Oh, ah, I'll show you the road. Gimme your 
bag to carry, sir." 

The stranger handed over the heavy bag 
with alacrity, and the labourer shouldered 
it, and plodded on by his side, every now and 
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then holding up the lantern to see where they 
were. 

' ' What's your name, my good man ? " 
asked the traveller. ' ' I always like to know 
who I am talking to." 

" I be Willum Pratley by name, shepherd 
to Master Brown ; and I wur a-foldin' the 
ship, when I heerd you holler. I stands still, 
and I says to myself, says I, ' There be 
summun a-hollerin*, so I waits a bit, and 
you hollered again ; ' For sartin sure it he 
summun,' says I. So when I had done a- 
foldin' the ship, I thought as I'd come and 
see who 'twur, for I says to myself, 'It's 
some poor fool as has got lost, and wants a 
knowledgeable man to show him the road.' " 

'* I am sure I am very much obliged to 
you, William Pratley, both for the prompti- 
tude you displayed in coming to my help, and 
for the good opinion you entertain of my 
mental powers." 

*' Kindly welcome, I'm sure, sir. Did you 
say as it wur the Squire as you wur a-goin' to ? 
Ah ! poor man ! ' ' This with a most por- 
tentous sigh. 

'* Why," asked the stranger with alarm, 
''is he ill?" 

" N — o, not as I knows on." 

* ' What then ? Why did you say ' Poor 
man?' " 
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Cause a won't be a Squire much longer. 
They do say as he'll be sold up next wik/' 

'' Great Scott ! that's bad hearing ! Why, 
has he sm^hed up? " 

" Why us men all says the same thing, 
as Squire made a gret mistake when the farms 
wur giv' up, and he tuk on the new men/ ' 

' * What was the mistake he made ? ' ' 
A lowered the rents, sir/ ' 
But perhaps he coidd not help it ; it 
takes two to make a bargain." 

'* A'll ne'er believe but what a could ha' 
oddsed it if a'd stood out long enough. But 
no ! it wur all talk of agriculchal impression, 
and down must go the rents. And what was 
the consequ^n/, sur ? The farmers can make 
their Uving by half doing the land ; so the 
land's ruined, and the Squire's ruined, and 
the labourer goes on tramp (if so be as he's 
not a shepherd, or summat o' that) ; and the 
farmers don't do no good to theirselves 
arter all ! It's them blamed furriners as 
gets all the money ; a dunno what old England 
be a-comin' to — that a dunnot. Well, well, 
we must all live Tantara-bolus, like ! ' ' 

' ' How's that ? ' ' said the stranger laughing. 

" Us must live till us dies. It's a saying 
hereabouts, but here's the gret house, sir. 
Mayhap you'll ax the butler to gimme a glass 
o' beer." 
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'* I am afraid I ciouldn't take stich a liberty , 
but I dare say a shilling will do as well. Good- 
night, and thank you for your company and 
pleasant conversation." 

' ' Thank you kindly, sir. I be pleased as 
your honour liked my bit o' talk. There 
be a-many as puts good store by my notions, 
for I be counted a knowledgeable tnan." 

With many touches of his hat, William 
Pratley departed to pose as a hero, who with 
much courage had saved a gentleman's life; 
and to spend his shilling at the Red Lion. 

The stranger stood and looked at the house 
he had come to visit with great admiration. 
The fog had been left on the moor, and the 
moon was shining full on the grand old 
mansion in its massive beauty. It was built 
of grey stone in the early Jacobean period. 
There were five pinnacled gables, the second 
and fourth standing boldly out in front ; 
and on either side was a tower. The large 
windows were muUioned, and the flat sur- 
face of the walls was broken by ledges which 
ran round, over the windows. 

There was no florid ornamentation, nor had 
any incongruous alteration been made. As 
it had risen under the builder's hand nearly 
three hundred years before, so it stood now, 
a perfect specimen of the architecture of 
England's best period of taste. 
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' ' What a fine old house ! ' ' soliloquized the 
stranger. " No wonder Dick Hay ward 
raved about it ! Poor chap ! it will break 
his heart to leave such a place as this ! Well, 
maybe it will cheer him up a bit to see an old 
friend, so here goes to try.** 

He rang the bell, which in due course was 
answered, but the servant demurred to admit 
a stranger of rather doubtful appearance 
without referring to his master. 

' ' A gentleman at the door, sir, wishes to 
see you." 

* ' A gentleman ! at this time of night ! 
I can't see anybody, Richards, tell him to 
call in the morning." 

Richards withdrew, but after a parley with 
the visitor, he returned, suppressing a smile. 

** If you please, sir, the gentleman said I 
was to tell you that he was Jingling Jemmy.' * 

' ' Jingling Jemmy ! ' * exclaimed Mr. Hay- 
ward, jumping up. "By Jove! is he in 
England ? Where is he ? " 

' ' Here I am, old pal, and deuced glad to see 
Dandy Dick again ! We have not met since 
the night when we did our best to paint 
Capetown red — ^we won't say how many years 
ago." 

* ' Let me introduce you to my daughter, 
who was not in being at the time you mention. 
What a spree it was ! We ought both of us 
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to be very much ashamed of it, eh ? Doll, 
dear, will you tell them to get the Doctor's 
Chamber ready for Mr. Bryan." 

Dorothy, a very pretty girl, greeted her 
father's friend with a smile, partly of welcome, 
partly of amusement, for his clothes, made 
in South America, presented an unusual 
appearance to English eyes ; and .then left 
the room on her household mission. 

The two friends sat till late in the night, at 
first indulging in the ' * Do you remember ? ' ' 
conversation which always brings back the 
happy past. Then they came to the present, 
and Mr. Hayward confided his troubles to his 
friend. 

' * You'll stay with me, Bryan, till the end ? 
It's not for long that I shall be able to offer 
hospitahty to any one, but I should like to 
have a friend by me when I leave the place 
which a Hayward has held for a thousand 
years." 

* * And sore is me heart that ye should have 
to leave it at all," returned Bryan, whose 
Irish brogue always showed itself in times of 
emotion. *' Is there nothing to be done, 
Dick? No mortgage that you could raise 
to pay off this blood-sucker ? ' ' 

Mr. Hayward shook his head. ' ' No, the 
mortgages that were put on with a light heart 
when the estate was worth £10,000 a year. 
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over-balance it entirely now it is only worth 
£5,000. Doll and I shall have just enough 
to scrape on upon, if we are very economical 
with our candle ends, and keep down the 
washing bill. Who knows ? I might be 
able to eke out our finances by winning a 
pound at Bridge occasionally ! Oh ! damn 
it all I man," he burst out, abandoning his 
mocking tone, ' ' I cannot talk about it. If it 
were not for Doll, the last of the Ha5nvards 
would lie in the churchyard before the week 
was out." 

" It is the going down of the rents that has 
spun you then ? The man that showed me 
the way said you made a great mistake when 
you lowered them." 

' ' Oh, yes, all the men say that ; it is a 
fixed idea with them ; but they had not the 
letting of the farms, and they don't know the 
difficulties ; if one cannot get what one wants, 
one must get what one can. I grant you some 
of the tenants have driven very hard bargains, 
but the farmer class has suffered heavily from 
the depression and naturally each class seeks 
to do the best for itself." 

* ' According to my friend, William Pratley, 
all the classes have suffered from what he 
calls ' the impression.' " 

" He is quite right ; we feel it all through 
the chain. Owners of estates, especially the 
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smaller ones who have no mines nor breweries 
to bax:k them ; parsons, farmers, tradesmen 
and labourers, have all suffered. The land 
has been figuratively, as well as literally, 
trodden under foot, and now that the mischief 
has been done, and the healthy country 
population has been driven into towns, it 
is beginning to dawn on the public mind 
that a dead mistake has been made. The 
general cry now is that the physique of 
tne nation has deteriorated, and aU sorts of 
remedies are advertised, Uke patent pills, 
to cure the mischief. Garden cities ; farm 
colonies ; small holdings ; anything to get 
the people back to the land, from which short* 
sighted legislation has driven them ; but they 
are only tinkering remedies after all. I believe 
m3rself village industries would do the most 
good.' ' 

' * What do you mean by village in- 
dustries ? " 

' ' Why, it is clear that more people cannot 
get their living off the land, the labourers 
would not go if there was work for them ; 
but more people could live on the land if 
other employment could be found ; such as 
basket making where there were osier beds ; 
ornamental metal work ; stone and wood 
carving ; straw plaiting ; lace making for the 
women. Heaps of things might be done in 
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healthy country air which are now done in 
consnmption-lHeeding workshops in towns ; 
to the great benefit of the work people 
themselves and also to the locaUty in which 
they are planted. I am told there is a large 
and flourishing village in the South of 
England which maintains a lai^ population 
by the growing of walking sticks ! But I see 
you are yawning ; I must not keep you out 
of bed any longer talking PoUtical Economy. 
Good-nighty and I hope your dreams will be 
more pleasant than mine are Ukely to be." 

The hope was not verified : when Brjran 
came down in the morning, he had to own 
to having passed a very disturbed night. 

' ' It was that blessed moor of yours ! 
Being lost on it must have got on my nerves ! 
— whenever I dropped off to sleep, I dreamt 
of it in some horrible form or another. Now 
I was sinking in the bog — ^then I was walking 
endlessly round and round — and when I lay 
awake it was no better, the moor fascinated 
me. There is a lot of water in it, isn't there ?" 

* ' Water ? ' ' said Mr. Hayward, looking 
up in surprise- *' Not a drop, except the 
bog. Some rain pools have been made for 
the cattle, and when they are exhausted 
water has to be carted. It is a barren in- 
heritance that same moor, only worth a few 
shillings an acre ; it will carry a few sheep 
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and cattle, that's all. It is not worth 
dreaming about." 

'* I don't know," said Bryan thought- 
fully. " I should like to explore it by 
dayUght." 

' ' Explore away, but I fear you will find 
little to reward you. What made you think 
there was water ?" 

"I had the feeling," answered Bryan, 
who spoke as if his mind was preoccupied. 

*' I suspect," said Dorothy, smiling, *' that 
you have been under the telepathic influence 
of the old Doctor." 

And who may the old Doctor be ? " 
Oh, an old ancestor of mine," said Mr. 
Hajnvard, ' * who used to sleep in that room, 
and gave its name to it. He went dotty, and 
he was alwa}^ maundering about the moor 
and that there was a fortune in it. The idea 
is that he found some plant growing on the 
moor with special medicinal quaUties ; and 
that was how the fortune was to be made. I 
wish it had been found before this ; it is too 
late to start a Patent Pill now, else that would 
set the old house up again very satisfactorily. 
The old fellow left a sort of conundrum 
which I will show you after breakfast. No- 
body has ever been able to make head or tail 
of it, and I don't believe there is head or tail 
to be made, it is simply a lunatic production ; 
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but it has been treasured in the family 
archives for a couple of hundred years." 

' ' Have you a London Directory in the 
house. Miss Hayward ? ' ' asked Bryan, when 
the meal had proceeded in silence for some 
time. 

" Yes, my father has one oa his writing 
table/' she replied, " I will get it for you 
presently.*' 

' * Thanks, I want to find the address of a 
doctor ; I think it is in Wimpole Street. Dr. 
Graham Despard." 

' ' Graham Despard ! ' ' said Mr. Ha5nvard, 
looking up from the Times, which the butler 
had just brought in, " Oh, you won't find 
him in the directory.' ' 

"Why? is he dead?" 

' * Not that I know of, but if you want to 
write to him, you must direct your letter to 
Dartmoor or Portland ; I don't know which 
of His Majesty's estabUshments he is honouring 
with his company at present." 

Dorothy had also looked up as if about to 
speak, but checked herself. 

* * What do you mean ? ' ' asked Bryan, 
looking from one to the other, and visibly 
paling under his tan. 

* ' I am sorxy if he was a friend of yours,' * 
said his host, '* but he reaUy was an out-and-out 
scoundrel. An unhappy girl was left as his 
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ward, and he collared the whole of her money 
for some of his rascally speculations. I don't 
know how many years of penal servitude he 
got, but I know it was not half enough.' ' 

' ' Graham Despard 1 Penal servitude ! ' ' 
faltered Bryan. 

"And by-the-bye," continued Mr. Hay- 
ward, "if I had not known you were in South 
Africa (for I met Tomlins a short time before, 
and he told me he had left you in Johannes- 
burg) I should have had my suspicions, 
Master Jemmy : not that you are that sort 
of man, but curiously enough, it wzs a 
James Bryan who was the fellow's partner, 
and he bolted, and left Despard to face the 
music." 

Bryan buried his face in his tea-oip, and 
did not answer for a minute. 

" A James Bryan ? " he said at last. " I 
should not be surprised if it was that precious 
cousin of mine. He was a bad egg, that chap. 
He and I and Graham were chums together, 
though Despard was some years my junior. 
Poor Graham ! ' ' 

He sank into a reverie and sat playing with 
his tea-spoon. Mr. Hayward retun^d to 
the Times. 

' ' What became of the girl ? ' ' asked 
J>3rothy. 

' ' Oh, I don't know,' ' answered her father. 
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** There was a good deal of sympathy for her, 
and a subscription was started, but I think 
they only got £50 or £60, then something 
else caught the public fancy, and the thing 
fizzled out. I wonder, Bryan, whether pre- 
sently you would mind helping me to sort 
out old papers ? I can't leave them for 
Stoke 's cubs to pry into, and hitherto I have 
shrunk from the ordeal of looking them over ; 
but it must be done, and your assistance will 
be of inestimable value to me. I shall be 
busy with the agent till eleven ; will you come 
to me in the oak parlour then ? ' ' 

' ' Only too glad to be of use to ye, my boy ! 
I'll smoke a pipe in that quaint old garden 
of yours till you want me.'* 

About an hour afterwards, Dorothy went 
to look for their guest, and found him sitting 
on the bowUng green. His pipe lay beside 
him on the seat, and his attitude was one of 
deep dejection. He looked up as she came 
nearer, and she was surprised to see the tears 
nmning down his face. 

She hesitated and would have turned away, 
but the Celtic temperament is not so ashamed 
of showing any emotion as the Anglo-Saxon 
one ; he wiped the tears away quite simply 
as he rose to meet her. 

'* I was coming to speak to you, Mr, 
Bryan. You mentioned this morning a name 
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that is not a oommon one^ a Mr. Graham 
Despard ? " 

' ' Poor fellow ! poor Graham ! ' * mur- 
mured Bryan. " It goes to my heart to 
think of him where your father says he is." 

' ' But perhaps, ' ' said Dorothy, ' ' he may 
not be there now. A gentleman I know — 
in fact, the son of our rector," hesitating 
and looking down with a heightened colour 
which did not escape Bryan's sharp eyes, 
* ' told me a short time ago that he had made 
a new friend, 'a very nice fellow, with a 
peculiarly sad history,' and the name was 
Graham Despard." 

''Now blessings on your pretty Ups for 
speaking such good news ! Maybe you could 
give me the address of your rector's son ? 
Or if you know him w«ll enough to write to 
him" (giving a sly glance at her blushing 
face) '* you would enclose a letter from me to 
poor Graham, asking him to forgive m — ^my 
cousin. Would ye now be so good ? But 
I would not like your father to know j he 
spoke so bitterly this morning, and it was all 
because he did not understand : I'll go bail 
that spalpeen of a cousin of mine never 
thought things would turn out as they did. 
Ye' 11 do this for me. Miss Dorothy ? " 

Dorothy did not . believe in the cousin, but 
it was no business of hers to pry into Bryan's 
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past, and it would give her an excuse for 
writing to Frank ; so she readily agreed, and 
promised secrecy ; and as it was now close 
on eteven, the mercurial Irishman went off 
whistling to assist her father with the family 
papers. 

** We will not disturb this box/' said Mr. 
Hajrward, lajdng his hand on a small, very 
old chest of stamped leather, * ' it shall be 
deposited at the Bank as it is. It contains 
the deeds of the estate from iioo to 1590 ; 
these deeds will help the historian some day. 
What harve you got there. Jemmy ? that you 
are sniggering over ? * ' 

* ' It is a batch of old recipes, and uncommon 
queer ones 1 This one begins ' Take a Uve 
swallow, and pound it in a mortar.' Nice 
humane folks, your ancestors ! Here's an- 
other; 'A sovereign remedy for a bruise. 
Take a fat young mastiii puppy, and when 
you have drawn him^ fill his belly with 
earth-worms and slugs. Roast him before 

a quick fire and catch) the dripinngs * 

P^ ! it makes me sick to think of it. It 
w^ld need to be a big bruise to require 8udi: 
a remedy. Here agaia " 

' * Oh, never mind that rubbish ! throw it 
into the waste paf>er basket ; here is.something 
that wiU interest you^ more, I have come upon 
the conundrum I told vou of at breakfast : 
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the prophecy, or whatever it is, of the old 
Doctor ; here, see what you can make of that. ' ' 

He threw an old paper yellow with age 
across the table to Bryan. He unfolded it, 
but at first could hardly decipher the faded 
characters. 

" Read it out if you can,'* said Mr. Hay- 
ward, ' ' it is so long since I saw it, I forget 
how it goes." 

Bryan accordingly read tlus distich : — 

' ' Love thou ye moor for Ever and a day 
and so ye moor will serve thee well 

Alway whoever Doth this riddle read will 
find ye moor a friend indeed. 

' ' Well, can yo\x make anything of the 
dt^grel ? ' ' asked the Squire. 

'*I don't know," said Bryan thought* 
fully. He laid the paper aside, and addre^ed 
himself to the task of looking over the im- 
mense pile which had accumulated in the 
course of ages. 

Still, ever and anon he would leave ofi 
to pore over the old yellow paper. At last Mr. 
Hay ward said peevishly, 

* ' I think the Doctor has bewitched you ! 
Why are you wasting your time with that 
rubbish?" 

^' Because there is a c^rphes: in it," said 
Bryan looking up, ''and I want to find it out." 
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He put the paper in his pocket, and worked 
away with a will, and by lunch time the two 
men had sorted out more than half the pile. 
After lunch Bryan snatched up his hat 
and saying he was going out for a walk, 
hurried on before Mr. Hayward, who had gone 
for his hat returned. 

"Where's Bryan," the latter asked. 
* ' Gone for a walk ? why did you not keep him? 
I wanted to show him the Church and the 
village. 

' *' I think, father, he had a head-ache. 
Perhaps he wanted to be by himself a bit, 
and not have to talk." 

' ' Put on your hat then, dear, and do you 
come with me. We have got to say good-bye 
to all the people ; and we may as well begin 
to-day. I'd as soon be shot, but it must be 
done. Since we are to go, we will go as 
Hay wards ought, so get ready, my love." 

Bryan did not say much about his walk 
when he returned, except that he had been on 
the moor, but he had not found the rare plant. 
Ddrothy was grateful to him in the evening for 
the way he laid himself out to amuse her 
father, and keep him from brooding over their 
approaching departure. 

She dreaded it more than words could say. 
Her father was apparently keeping up with 
stoicism, but she noticed that he would break 
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off in the middle of a jesting sentence to let 
his eyes wander round the hall, in which they 
sat in the evening. The dark oak wainscotting 
half way up the hall, the family portraits 
above — the fine screen at one end, with its 
two archways ; the carved oak furniture with 
the symbols of the Cromwellian and Restora- 
tion periods ; the large open fire-place ! His 
eyes rested lovingly on all in turn, as if he were 
imprinting them on his mind for future 
memories. She felt that if they had been 
alone, she could hardly have bom the strain, 
for though she bravely hid her own sufferings 
for her father's sake, yet leaving her child- 
hood's home was a poignant grief to her; 
and all the more so because it involved the 
destruction of all her fond day-dreams of 
happiness with Frank Mainwaring. 

She had given up her engagement, as her 
first duty she felt was to her father, but she 
knew in her heart of hearts, that life for her 
would henceforth only '* creep on upon a 
broken wing." Meanwhile the time drew 
on ; each morning Bryan helped his friend 
to arrange his affairs, and put his house in 
order preparatory to leaving it, each after- 
noon he spent in solitary walks, mostly 
ending with the moor. 

One evening at dinner he casually re- 
marked : 
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' ' What a lot of poultry your people keep ! 
there's never a cottage without a chicken 
run." 

Except on the moor," said Dorothy, 

they can't keep chickens there ; they all 
die mysteriously." 

''What's that?" asked Bryan sharply. 
''What makes them die?" 

' ' They don't know. They think it is some 
plant that poisons them, perhaps it is the 
Doctor's plant. But why are you so interested 
in the chickens ? ' ' 

"Everything points," answered Bryan 
gloomily. ' * I wish there was more time.' ' 

But this mystic sentence he declined to 
explain. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE '* SOMERTON'^CENSOR." 



Two days after Bryan's arrival at Chesling* 
ton, Mainwaring walked into his friend's 
room in the morning. 

' ' I am making an early call, and I am afraid 
I am disturbing you in your work, but I have 
a letter for you, enclosed in cme to me. ' ' 

* * For me ? " said Despard in great as- 
tonishment, ' * who can be writing to me ? ' * 

He coloured when he saw the address, aad 
laying the letter aside as of no consequea:2ce4 
began to discuss the article he was writing, 
as he wanted Mainwaring 's criticism on one 
point. As soon as the latter had departed, 
Despard tore the letter open, and read with 
swimming eyes Bryan's wild rhapsody of 
remorse, which lasted through three pages, 
then the writer calmed down, and went on 
more coherently : "It was the breaking of 
that house that spun ns ! How was I to 
know that they were going to smash up that 
way, and cause a panic ? If it had mot been 
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he said, * ' you are working too hard, and 
knocking yourself up/ ' 

Not too hard," Mainwaring answered. 

Hard work is the best, and indeed, the only 
remedy for my complaint. Don't worry 
about me , Graham ; I shall be eating and 
drinking and talking about unimportant 
things like other people after a bit. It has 
just got to be lived through ; and I could 
bear it better if I did not know that she has 
even more to suffer than I have. My poor 
girl! my Dorothy! in a few days now she will 
have to leave the home she loves, to wander 
about the world with a moody, irritable man ; 
and with no one to share her sorrow, or be 
in sympathy with her. If we could only have 
been engaged, so that we might have corre- 
sponded, it would have been something to 
lighten her burden, but she has warned me 
that though she will receive the answer to 
her letter, it must be the last communication 
that is to pass between us." 

" I am more sorry than words can say," 
replied his friend. It was on the tip of his 
tongue to tell him of Bryan's mysterious hint 
of a possible something to help Mr. Hayward 
out of his difficulties, but he checked himself, 
for he knew that a false hope was more cruel 
than no hope at all. It was with a heavy 
heart that he left his friend, and walked 
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sadly back to his lodgings, musing on the in- 
equalities of Fate. With him, the tide was 
rising, but with Frank Mainwaring, the 
sweetest and noblest character he had ever 
met, it was fast nmning out — ^but it was not 
even yet at its lowest ebb. 

It was on tte Wednesday that the foregoing 
conversation took place ; on Saturday morn- 
ing Mainwaring again walked into Despard's 
room, and without the customary greeting, 
said, 

'* Despard, I wish you would marry Ella 
and emigrate." 

* * Well, that is a suggestion,' ' said his friend 
pausing from his writing, * * to begin afresh in 
a new world," he added dreamily. 

' ' And take me with you,' ' continued Main- 
waring, speaking in an imnatural voice. 

' * Better and better ! Missionary work 
would be the very thing to suit you, and 
your company would be'e ver3rthing to us . You 
have put an idea into my head, Frank ; 
it would give you the change which I am sure 
you want, and the hard work into the bar- 
gain." 

He spoke lightly, but his professional eye 
grew anxious as he marked the curate's 
disordered looks, and the trembUng of his 
lips. 

** I did not mean as a missionary, I meant 
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as a labourer, I have my arms and legs still, 
and can do a day's work/' 

' ' What on earth are you talking about ? ' ' 
said Despard, seriously alarmed. ' * What, 
what is the matter, man ? Don't look like 
that ! tell me what has happened — ^but wait 
a bit," he sprang to the telephone, and sent 
down an order for "a brandy and soda, 
quick." 

"Don't speak for a minute, I want to 
finish this paragraph." He bent over his 
writing, but covertly watched his friend, who 
had sunk into a chair, and was moodily 
gazing at the opposite wall. A clerk came up 
with a foaming tumbler, and Despard half 
coaxed, half forced Mainwaring to drink most 
of it. When he saw the colour coming back 
he said gently, '* Now tell me." 

" My career is over," replied Mainwaring 
hoarsely, " I can do no more work in the 
Church ; this will tell you.' ' 

He drew a paper from his pocket, and threw 
it on the table, then rested his head on his 
hand and sat in an attitude of deep dejection. 
Despard, with some curiosity, opened the 
paper, which was a copy of the Somerton 
Censor, a red-hot Radical Journal, and it con- 
tained, marked by three large blue crosses, 
an account of a lecture given by the Rev. 
Peter Paul Moggins on the iniquities of 
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clergymen of the Church of England, especiaUy 
singling out for reprobation a London parish, 
which is called St. Olduns, carefully explaining 
that it was a fictitious name. 

The lecturer, waxing warm with his subject, 
not only denounced the Ritualist practices of 
placing flowers on the Communion Table 
(not for worlds would he have called it the 
Altar) and of turning to the east when re- 
citing the Creed ; but proceeded to say that 
the rector and his curate were so given over 
to Romish superstitions, that they actually 
" practised celibacy in the open streets ! ' ' 

There was much groaning at this, for 
apparently the lecturer, and certainly the 
audience, did not know what celibacy was, 
and were therefore greatly shocked at the 
revelation. ''But,*' he went on, **this is 
not all. Charity, it is said, * covers a multi- 
tude of sins;* in the case of the Guild of St. 
Olduns, it does indeed cover them, but the 
sins are those of the members of this unholy 
Guild. I will place before this enlightened 
audience (great applause) a lady, who is a 
brand plucked from the fire, who once was 
a member of this Guild ; and she will tell you 
in burning language of the iniquities which 
have been there practised. I beg to introduce 
MissVoUster.'' 

The lecturer then sat down, amid much 
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cbeering, and stamping on the floor ; and Miss 
Volister, who was of course, no other than 
our friend Miss Vole, who had borrowed half 
of her friend's name, came forward, and 
bobbed an ungraceful curtsey. We will not 
weary the reader by giving her speech in 
extenso. It consisted of a garbled version 
of the affair at the Guild. The ladies (whose 
characters and characteristics were by no 
means touched with a sparing hand) were 
satirised under such obviously false names 
as Lady Thwacker, Miss Adela Pin, &c., 
and the two clerics were the Reverends 
Boreas Bluster and Mannerless Franks. The 
latter ^le described as notoriously in debt ; 
hinted at gambling as the cause, and then 
proceeded to mention the theft from the Guild 
box ; and wound up her narrative by describ- 
ing how a lady, out of sheer pity, and with the 
hope of reclaiming the unhappy young man, 
had sent him money, anonymously to replace 
the sum that had been misappropriated ; 
and had be^i hounded from the Guild in con- 
sequence. A vwce from the crowd called out, 
I don't believe that story ! ' ' 
It is true,'* said Miss Volister, throwing 
her arms out wildly, ' ' for / was the unhappy 
victim I " 

Roars of applause greeted this dramatic 
amuiouncement. 
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The Rev. Peter Paul came forward, his 
forehead wrinkled in distress, and led oiat the 
fair lecturer in a state of semi-hjreterics. 

Despard threw the paper down indignantly : 

'* I never read such an impudent farrago 
of nonsense in my life ! Mainwaring you 
cannot seriously take to heart this thing/ 
Nobody who knows you would believe for 
a moment what this obscure Radical journal 
says ! Somerton ! Where is Somerton ? 
Some twopenny ha'penny place! " 

' ' They are lecturing all over England, ' ' said 
Mainwaring, speaking in the dull, emotionless 
tone which great emotion produces ; * * and — 
Somerton is within three miles of Cheslington/ ' 

* ' Good God ! ' ' said Despard under his 
breath, seeing at once all that this implied, 
"but," he continued, after a pause, *' Miss 
Ha5^ward would never beUeve this, if she is the 
true woman you represent her.*' 

* ' She will not believe it, any more than 
I should believe a vile story about her; 
but hei; father will ; and will use it as a means 
of severing us more completely. But that 
is not all — it is believdd ker^, Despard. A 
copy oi this paper has been sent to the 
chunchwaicdens and' othecs ; and I can never 
do duty at St. AJiwyn's again^ ! " 

' * But, why ? why ? my dear fellow I 
Why should youi give up like this ? " 
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' ' How can I do otherwise ? How am I 
to say with authority, 'Thou shalt not 
steal ! ' when I know that the congregation, 
tongue in cheek, is thinking, * Who robbed 
the box?'" 

'* But Frank, you didn't rob the box ! " 

' ' No I did not, but I have no proof. It 
is only my word against Miss Vole's ; and 
don't you know, Despard, that if the choice 
lies between believing good or evil of a clergy- 
man (indeed of anybody) it is always the 
evil which is chosen ? No, I am done for — 
utterly and completely. I am turned out 
of my Master's service ! " 

He laid his arms on the table, and put his 
head down on them, in a slow way, as one 
utterly hopeless. 

Despard walked up and down the room 
in dire distress. He felt there must be a way 
out somehow, but at the moment he could 
not see it. At last he sat down by his friend, 
and put his arm round his shoulders, the 
nearest approach to a caress which Englishmen 
permit themselves. 

' * One thing is clear to me, my dear chap,' ' 
he said. ' ' You must fight this ; you must 
not succumb to this clumsv fabrication. 
For the very sake of your profession you must 
fijght it. Clergymen are peculiarly liable 
to misrepresentations and false charges, and 
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I believe it is so, because from overstrained 
notions, they shrink from using the worldly 
weapons with which ordinary men defend 
themselves ; and this is what vile slanderers 
trade upon. But remember every Ue, success- 
fully resisted, weakens the power of liars. 
Fight it, therefore, with all your might — 
if not for your own sake, and for the sake of 
the young lady who loves you — ^fight for the 
sake of the next innocent man who is dovoi 
under the heel of the devil, calumny ! ' ' 

Mainwaring raised his head, and Despard 
saw by his ^ndling eye that his point was 
more than half gained. 

" And now tell me,'* he went on, " this 
insinuation about debt will bring every bill 
in. Would it be any convenience at all to 
accept a little loan ? I have been paid for 
some articles, and am rather flush just now." 

* ' Thanks for the thought, but there is no 
need ; though I would sooner take a loan 
from you than from any man. I always 
keep to very short payments, and I should 
say £2 would cover my out-standing liabilities. 
But you are right about the insinuation of being 
in debt hurting me. Briggs, the grocer, who is 
churchwarden, brought me the paper, and after 
a few obviously unreal expressions of regret and 
condolence, wound up by saying he had very 
heavy payments to make, and was it quite 
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convenient for me to settle his account ? 
It was i6s. 2d.^ and I am afraid/ ' he added 
with a rueful smile/ 'that my temper gave 
way. I tossed him a sovereign, and told him 
to give the balance to a charity. ' ' 

** Good/' said Despard, '' that's the right 
tone to take. Now will you sit here/' 
wheeling a very much worn easy chair in 
front of the window, * * and smoke your pipe 
while I finish my work. Then I am free for 
the day, and we can consider the matter 

coolly." 

Mainwaring sank into the chair, and let 
the summer breeze play on his aching head. 
Despard looked up from his writing from 
time to time, and presently saw that merciful 
sleep had come to the rescue of the overr 
burdened mind. * * The best thing for him,' ' 
he muttered, * ' I have heard of men sleeping 
on the rack when the torture was relaxed for 
an interval. ' ' 

He finished his article, and sat a little while 
pondering over his friend's troubles. Main- 
waring stirred, and Despard, looking up, 
saw that he was awiaike, and looking at him 
with a faint smile on his lips. . 

* ' You will be glad to hear, Graham, that 
I am in my sane mind again. You were 
quite right ; it was very cowardly I ' ' 

Nay you were ovier-done, and no wonder ; 
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but I am glad you are in a more fightable 
mood ; these skunks must not — shall not— 
have it all their own way ! Til walk down 
to your place with you, and then go on to the 
rector. It is hard if we cannot hit on some- 
thing between us." 

When Despard was ushered in to Mr. 
Barton he found that worthy walking up 
and down the room in a white heat of indigna- 
tion ; a crumpled up copy of the Somerton 
Censor lay in a comer, where he had flung it. 

" Ah ! you have seen that abominable 
paper ? I have come to you about it." 

' ' Seen it ! " spluttered the rector, who 
could scarcely speak for rage. *' Yes, I 
have seen it— and a viler — I do assure you, 
Despard, if it were not for this," touching 
his coat sleeve, " I could come out with a 
string of oaths that would almost disgrace 
a bargee ! ' ' 

* ' Oh, do ! " said Despard, laughing in 
spite of himself. *' You have no idea what 
a relief it will be to your feelings. Go on, 
rector, I'll shut my eyes ! " 

' ' You are a graceless scamp ! to make 
fun of your spiritual pastor — but really, 
this is— the — ^most ' ' 

' ' Damnable ? ' ' suggested Despard m a 
small voice. 

' ' Tempter ! Go I " said the rector, throw- 
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ing himself into a chair. " Go I before I do 
you a mischief y and add the crime of murder 
to my other iniquities ! ' ' 

' ' Well, I will be good, and not tease you 
any more ; but I think you feel better for 
letting off the steam. I came to talk to you 
about this matter ; it quite bowled poor 
Mainwaring over this morning. A Mr. Briggs 
took him the paper, and evidently behaved 
Uke a cur.'' 

' ' Briggs the grocer ? Oh, he is a silly ass ! 
and what's more, he is a malevolent ass I 
He sanded his sugar, or some roguery of that 
sort, and my housekeeper withdrew her 
custom, and went to his rival over the way. 
Unfortunately he is the People's Church- 
warden, and he has been no end of a nuisance 
ever since at the vestry meetings ; objecting 
to what he is pleased to call our ' RichaUstic 
practices 1 ' " 

* ' But what can be done ? What steps 
were you thinking of taking ? ' ' 

* ' I had not come to any definite conclusion ; 
but I suppose that to do what we really ought 
to have done at first, and prosecute Miss 
Vole for theft would be the wisest thing. 
Your evidence about the key would he 
conclusive." 

"Yes, but Mr. Barton," said Despard 
gravely, *' don't you see that my evidence 
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must not be given, except as quite the last 
resource. For Mainwaring's sake, I must 
be kept in the background.*' 

** I really fail to understand you," said 
Mr. Barton stiffly, ' ' do you mean that you 
would object to give evidence ? ' ' 

* * I must give it, of course, if called upon ; 
but I had much better not. It is not from 
any selfish consideration," he went on, 
seeing signs of disapproval in the rector's 
face. * ' Don't think that of me, Mr. Barton ! 
God knows if it would do Mainwaring any 
good, I would not shrink from proclaiming 
my story in the market-place — from publishing 
it in every paper — ^but you must see — ^yoii 
must know, that it would only do him harm 
and prejudice his cause with the great un- 
reasoning public. Think what capital these 
wretches would make out of the fact that he 
associated on intimate terms with — ^the 
notorious Graham Despard, who had been in 
penal servitude for fraud ! ' ' 

His Ups quivered so much, he could hardly 
get the last words out ; and all the bitter 
memories came surging up in an overwhelm- 
ing flood, as he stood with bent head, and 
drooping figure. 

" You are a thundering good fellow, Des- 
pard ! and I beg your pardon most heartily 
for the unworthy doubt, it was but momentary 
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— ^this affair has put me beside myself. But 
sit down, and let us consider — calmly if we 
can/* said Mr. Barton, rumpling up his hair, 
and looking more like an enraged turkey- 
cock than a calm clergyman, * * what, since we 
must not say check to the queen, our move 
had better be.** 

'* You know the parish better than I do,'* 
said Despard, trying hard to speak in his 
usual tone. * ' Would the churchwardens 
take it up ? Briggs would not lead, I see 
that, but would he follow ? Who is his 
colleague ? * * 

' * Unluckily he is away, or I think he could 
have coerced Briggs into decent behaviour. 
It is rather a dead-lock, but perhaps lunch 
will bring inspiration. You'll stay ? * ' 

' ' Not to-day, thanks. There is a man I 
want to see and he is so much engaged that 
lunch is the only time to catch him. Good- 
bye for the present." 

The man Despard was in search of was the 
editor of the Morning Guide ; he thought 
that if he could be persuaded to take the 
matter up, the Rev. Peter Paul Moggins and 
Miss Vole would be thoroughly pulverised, 
and their power for working evil destroyed. 
He did not mention this hope to the rector 
for fear of its proving illusive, for he knew 
Mr. Millitan was no lover of the clerical 
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profession, and seldom missed an opportunity 
of having a sly dig at clergymen in general. ^ 

Despard found Mm in his accustomed, cornisr 
in the restaurant he usually patronised, 
waiting for his luncteon with some impatience. 

' ' Could you spare me five minutes ? ' ' 
he said, ' ' after your lunch ? ' ' 

"I almost think I can be generous enough 
to give you ten ; but it is ruin to my digestion 
to talk business while eating. Sit down, 
and join me. Waiter, lay another place." 

Desipard obeyed, and knowing lus chief's 
ways, refrained from any conversation : ex- 
cept such as concerned their meal. When 
however, the cigarettes were lit, and Mr. 
Millitan leant back in his chair with a 
satisfied air, Despard judged that the time 
had come when he might safely open the 
matter. 

'* I want to interest you in some friends 
of mine," he said, *' one of whom in par- 
ticular, is having very hard hues just now." 

' ' Stop a bit, Despard ; these friends . of 
yours are not clerics, are they ? " 

' ' Yes, they are, but ' ' 

" Ah, I don't like to have anything to do 
with gentlemen of that profession. Mind 
you, I have an immense respect for a clergy- 
man in his proper place, preaching in a pulpit 
(always provided he does not preach too 
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long)^ but then he must stay there. As to 
deaimg with a cleric as a man of the worlds 
or a man of business — ^well^ I'd as soon deal 
with a woman ! and that's saying a good deal. 
They are all slippery customers, male and 
female.' ' 

*'I don't think the most pronounced 
cleric-phobe would find either of my friends 
slippery ; but if you will read this," putting 
the paper into his hand, ' ' you will see how 
serious this matter is.' ' 

Millitan took the paper, but following his 
instincts as an editor, he turned first to the 
leading article instead of the paragraph 
Despard pointed out. 

He read a few lines, then said " Ah ! " in 
a satisfied tone> and turned to the lecture. 

' ' A nice set of people they must be at St. 
Olduns ! " he said laughing, ' ' which is your 
particular client, Despard, the Rev. Boreas 
Bluster, or Mannerless Franks ? ' ' 

' ' Oh, the Rev. B.B. will take care of him- 
self ; besides, he is let off very easily ; it is 
the other poor man who has to bear the brunt of 
this scandalous attack ; and he is such a nice 
fellow ! Now let me give you the real facts.' ' 

* * What a capital magazine article that 
would make ! " he said, when Despard had 
finished ; * ' but now tell me, what do you 
want w^ to do ? " 
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' ' The Morning Guide reaches farther than 
the Somerton Censor,'' Despard hinted. 

'*Why don't you take the story to the 
I Guardian ? or the Record ? or some other 

ecclesiastical organ ? ' ' 

' ' Because they appeal to a Umited class 
of readers, and would not carry half the 
wei^'ht." 

' ^Huraph ! ' ' grunted MilUtan. " If I take 
the matter up/ ' he continued after a moment's 
consideration, ' ' and I own I should not 
mind making mince meat of this cad — ^just 
listen to what he says of Chamberlain ! ' ' 

Despard cared Uttle just then what any- 
body said of Chamberlain ; but he duly 
listened while his chief read out the leading 
article, which was written quite in the style 
of the Eatanswill Gazette ; and duly laughed 
at the inflated phrases. 

MilUtan folded up the paper, and put it in 
his pocket, chuckling, as he said half to himself, 
** There's a rod in pickle for you, my man ! 
: Now Despard, if as I say, I take this matter 

1 up, and couch my lance in defence of your 

friends, it will be on one condition only ; 
and that is, that I see them both without their 
knowing who I am or what is in contempla- 
tion ; I won't buy a pig in a poke, or let 
myself in for defending a cleric, if he is one of 
the canting sort." 
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' ' They are neither of them that, I assure 
you." 

*' Well, I must judge for myself ; how can 
you manage it ? Could you get them to 
your rooms about nine ? Then I could stroll 
in, and you coul4 introduce me as a gentle- 
man ' learned in the law.' It's all right, I 
was called to the Bar, though I never had a 
brief in my Ufe. But you must not mention 
my name, or they will begin posing for my 
benefit immediately.'' 

*' I cannot imagine either Barton or Main«- 
waring posing under any circumstances ; 
but it shall be as you say. I will wire if I don' t 
succeed in getting them ; otherwise I shall 
expect you at nine." 



CHAPTER XIIL 



CONSULtATION. 



' * Well, Dcspaxd, we have obeyed your 
summons/' said Mr. Barton. " I hppe you 
have got some plan cut out ? Something 
definite to propose ? ' ' 

'* I can hardly say that yet, Mr. Barton, 
but I have a friend coming, a barrister, who 
I think, may be able to advise on the matter. 
And here he is," as the maid ushered Millitan 
in. Despard shook hands, then said : " Allow 
me to introduce Mr. Barton, Mr. Mainwaring.'* 

' ' Barton, Barton ? said the new-comer. 
" I was at school with a tribe of Bartons, 
though it is not an uncommon name, to be 



sure." 



' ' My four brothers and myself were all at 
Rugby," replied Mr. Barton, " three of us 
were there together. I beg your pardon, I 
did not catch your name." 

'* Our friend here did not mention it, 
but whom have I the pleasure of speaking 
to ? Scrubbs, or Noddy, or Old Snorer ? ' ' 
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' ' The latter was my uncomplimentary 
name ; and what was yours ? ' ' 

** Oh, don't you remember mine ? Much 
more uncomplimentary than yours — Baby 
Toddles?'' 

' ' Millitan Junior I * ' said Mr, Barton, 
holding out his hand. " Well ! I am glad to 
see you ! " 

They shook hands with great cordiality, 
and plunged at once into reminiscences. 

When men meet in a foreign land, a 
common country is a strong bond of union 
between them ; and at home, a common 
university, a common pursuit, can either of 
them maice strangers into intimates ; but no 
bond comes up in strength to that of a com- 
mon school. The friendships iormed then 
may have been in abeyance for years, as 
men's destinies have drifted them apart ; 
but they are taken up again as warmly as 
ever when old schoolfellows meet, though 
both may be grey-headed. 

'*Do you remember," said Mr. Barton, 
' * what the old porter used to call you ? 
* The fightingest boy in the school ! ' " 

' ' My enemies say that I keep up the char- 
acter still ; only my fighting is now done with 
the pen . And that reminds me that we ought to 
get to business. This gentleman," turning 
to Mainwaring, * ' is, I conclude, the manner- 
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less one of whom I hear a very shocking 
story?'' 

*'Yes/' said Main waring, "a most un- 
flattering picture of me has been given to the 
worid. I am supposed to be a terrible 
scoundrel ! ' ' 

Despard was delighted to hear him taking 
this tone, and looking and speaking more 
like himself. 

* ' Well, I have looked a little into 
this matter, and from the Charity Organisa- 
tion people I have heard something of the 
antecedents of the man Moggins. He is not 
a reverend at all ; it is merely a self-assumed 
title. He was secretary to a bogus chari- 
table scheme for giving free dinners to old 
women over 70, and a good deal of money 
was subscribed, but no old woman ever got 
a meal, and the public got tired of paying 
the secretary's very handsome salary for no 
tangible result. He then took up clair- 
voyance, and went about with a lady in white 
satin and spangles, who went into a trance 
and told you as much of your past as she had 
been able to find out, and drew on her imagina- 
tion for your future. However, one unfortu- 
nate evening Moggins and the lady were both 
so drunk that the seance ended in the lock- 
up. For some little time he remained in 
obscurity, from which he has now emerged 
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to bring the evil deeds of you clergymen to 
light ; but it is possible his career will again be 
interrupted. For the lady, Mr. Mainwaring 
knows more of her than I do ; but what is her 
nationality ? VoUster is an outlandish 
name." 

Mr. Barton explained, and MilUtan said 
drily, 

' ' Ah ! most ingenious ! so well calculated 
to conceal her identity ! Clever woman that ! 
Well, there are three things to be done. The 
first, which is a sine qua non for the second, 
is for all concerned to send lawyer's letters 
to the editor of this scoundrelly paper, to 
Moggins and to Miss Vole ; the second will 
be my affair. Do you both agree ? ' ' 

' * If it could be possible to avoid going 
to law — " began Mainwaring. Millitan 
turned hotly upon him : 

'* My good sir — ^but you are young, and a 
cleric ! " he said, checking himself. 

'* Forgive both faults," said Mainwaring 
with a smile. ' ' The one is chronic, the other 
will mend. ' ' 

' ' Well, well, we will look over it this time I 
but you made the common mistake of think- 
ing that a lawyer's letter must mean a law 
suit ; it very much oftener stops one« You 
must frighten these people out of their seven 
senses ; you must demand an abject apology 
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— mind abject is the word for the Censor 
man — an undertaking from Moggins that he 
will withdraw his lectures ; and you may say 
what you like to the lady. If I know the sex 
aright, you won't get an apology out of her ; 
but if you quench Moggins, you cut her claws 
for any more mischief. Has not she any 
people to shut her up ? " 

* ' Unfortunately, only a boy brother and 
a mild old mother," answered Mr. Barton, 
' * who is almost imbecile. ' ' 

' ' I should think so with such a daughter ! 
Well, what about the ladies concerned ? 
Will they take the matter up ? Who is Lady 
Thwacker ? " 

' ' She is a Miss Packer, and I should say 
that nothing would please her better than to 
go for Miss Vole," said Mr. Barton. 

' ' Packer ? What is her Christian name ?' ' 

' ' Theodosia. Miss Theodosia Packer is a 
personage, I can tell you." 

' ' I should think she was ! ' ' said Millitan 
laughing. " I used to know her well at one 
time ; but I beUeve we are deadly enemies 
now. She strongly disapproves of the Morn- 
ing Guide. ' ' 

' ' But what has that to do with this 
matter ? ' ' asked Mr. Barton, opening his 
eves. 
" ' ' What ! Despard did not tell you then ? ' ' 
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" You strictly charged me not to do so/' 
said Despard, rather aggrieved. 

* * He told us that you were a barrister/ * 

* ' He spoke by the book ; I was called to 
the Bar, but never practised. Editing a lead- 
ing paper is a great deal more lucrative." 

'' Then you are the chief Despard is so 
enthusiastic about ? ' * broke in Mainwaring, 
eagerly. 

" Aye, aye," said the editor in a careless 
tone, as putting a matter of little consequence 
aside, but a gratified glance rested for a 
moment on his subordinate. 

"Well, then," he continued, "It's all 
settled. You mil go to the soUcitors in the 
morning ' ' 

"Not to-morrow," interrupted Mr. Barton, 
" It's Sunday, but Monday morning I'll 
go to Tarrant and Weston first thing." 

" May I come with you ? " asked Main- 
waring. " I have never attained to the 
distinction of having a soUcitor all to m3^self .' ' 

* ' You' ve been lucky so far then, but sooner 
or later, it's what we all have to come to. 
Well, will both of you shower lawyer's letters 
on these people. Pitch it in hot and strong ; 
but now, which of you will bell the cat ? 
with all apologies to Miss Packer for men- 
tioning her name in such a connection." 

' ' Would you mind going to her, Despard ?' ' 
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suggested the rector. *' You are a prime 
favourite with the old lady, I assure you." 

" If — ^if you like," stammered Despard, 
rather taken aback, * ' if she would not think 
it a liberty ' ' 

'* Yes," said Millitan, " if you know her 
it would be better for you to go, as you are 
not a party concerned. You will probably 
find her in to-morrow afternoon. And now 
that it is all settled, I vote we have a game 
of bridge." 

*' I am sorry to say I don't know it," said 
Mainwaring, 

'* And I very little," said the rector. 

' ' Oh well " in an annoyed tone, 

' ' one duffer I could teach, but two ' ' 

Millitan shrugged his shoulders. 

*' I am afraid it would be three," said 
Despard, " f or I know very little of it either. 
Besides I have no cards except the little 
Patience ones." 

' ' Oh, do you play Patience ? ' ' said 
Millitan eagerly '^then you can show me 
Superior Demon ? I am told that it is much 
better than the ordinary Demon." 

* ' Yes it is, there is much more play in it. 
I can show you the difference in a moment." 

'*Come, Mainwaring," said Mr. Barton 
laughing, ' * if two Patience maniacs get 
together, there will not be another sane word 
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spoken ; we had better go home to bed, 
and leave them to their Apollyon, or 
Beelzebub, is it ? Good-night, old school 
fellow ! I am delighted to have met you 
again ! You will come and look me up at 
St. Alfwyn's Vicarage, won't you?" 

' ' I most certainly will, and here's my card, 
you must come to my diggings. As for you, 
young gentleman," turning to Main waring, 
' ' what you have got to do is — ^how runs the 
old formula ? ' to keep your hands from 
picking and stealing,' and Miss Vole's tongue 
' from evil speaking, lying and slandering. ' ' ' 

" I will do my part," was the laughing 
rejoinder, " I won't answer for the lady. 
But, Mr. MilUtan, you spoke of three courses. 
What is the third ? ' ' 

' ' The third ? Oh, it is not matured yet ; 
I'll let you know later. Good-night, and 
mind you get a Morning Guide on Tuesday." 

As the door closed behind the two clerics, 
Millitan said, ' ' That's a nice young fellow ! 
I like him." 

*' I knew you would,'* said Despard, with 
shining eyes. 

* ' The third course he asked me about, 
is one they ought to be ignorant of ; as you 
know old Theo. Packer, you might be able 
to coach her ; it would be no use my approach- 
ing her, we are at daggers drawn about 
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politics. She calls herself an [advanced 
Radical^ and she is about as much of it as is 
the Czar of Russia ! ' ' 

' ' But what do you want her to do ? " 

' ' Get up a parish demonstration in favour 
of Mainwaring. A vote of confidence, or 
something of that sort. It certainly ought 
to be done ; the parish should speak out, if, 
as I can well believe, he is popular in it." 

' ' The poor people simply worship him." 

' ' So much the better, but you must get the 
rich too. Miss Packer will be the one to start 
the idea, and as you seem a persona grata 
with her, you are the one to set her on. She's 
a good old soul, after all ! I should like to 
make it up with her. And now for the 
Demon." 

The following afternoon Despard sent up 
his card to Miss Packer, with a pencilled re- 
quest for a few minutes' interview. He was 
at once asked to walk up, and Miss Packer 
received him very graciously and introduced 
him to Lady Ada Benn, who was sitting with 
her. When the usual remarks about the 
weather which always preface any conversa- 
tion in England were made, Despard said 
with some embarrassment: 

' ' I have ventured to call. Miss Packer, to 
consult you about " 

'' Mainwaring 's affair, I'll bet a penny! 
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I thought so/ ' as he bowed assent. ' ' Well ? 
Mr. Despard, well ? ' ' 

"You have seen," he began, "the 
Somertoii paper ? ' ' 

' ' I should just think I had ! The woman 
deserves to be whipped at the cart's tail ! ' ' 

' ' There was a consultation last night 
between Mr. Barton, Mr. Mainwaring, and 
a — a legal friend of mine, to consider what 
steps were to be taken to rebut the scandal ; 
and it was decided that in the first place, 
lawyer's letters should be sent by all who 
had been libelled to the editor, to Moggins, 
and to Miss Vole, demanding a humble 
apology and a full retractation." 

*' All who had been libelled, did you say ? 
Oh ! may I send them ? ' ' 

' ' It would be most desirable, if you would 
consent to do so." 

' ' Consent ! my good man ! I'll do it like a 
shot ! I'll send for my lawyer the first thing 
to-morrow morning. By Jove ! that's the 
thing to make them sit up 1 " 

' ' My dear ! ' ' murmured Lady Ada, in 
horrified protest. 

"Oh, well," said the vigorous old lady, 
who had, however, the grace to look a little 
ashamed, " Mr. Despard isn't a clergyman, 
A^ won't mind. Besides I don't see why the 
men should keep Jove all to themselves. 
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and leave us only namby-pamby exclamations 
of ' De— ar me ! ' and ' Good Gracious ! ' 
Well, Mr. Despard, anything else to be done ? ' ' 

' ' Yes, my friend told me after Mr. Barton 
and Mainwaring had gone, that the best way 
of refuting these slanders and setting Main- 
waring right in the eyes of the world, would 
be for the parish to give him an Address of 
confidence and sympathy, and he added 
that if Miss Packer would undertake to pro- 
pose this ' ' 

' ' Why, certainly I will — and decidedly 
that is the right and proper thing to do ! 
Your friend sees the obvious as plainly as any 
man I know. But now, you must coach me 
up in my duties. What am I to do ? Call a 
meeting, I suppose, and form a committee, 
and all that sort of thing ? We shall want 
a secretary, will you be so kind as to take that 
post ? And then you can prompt me all 
through, you know." 

Now this was what Despard had dreaded ; 
he reddened and fidgetted and stammered 
out: " I— I think that would hardly do; 
I don't belong to the parish — and it would be 
thought an intrusion — I mean ' ' 

''Oh! that's fiddle-de-dee!" broke in 
the old lady, but here Lady Ada, who was 
more observant, and quicker to understand 
than her friend, interrupted her. 
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" I don't think it is," she said in her soft 
voice. ' ' It would not do to make a mistaJce 
in etiquette ; and I think it should be a 
ladies' affair ; I was about to offer myself 
as secretary, and I have no doubt,' ' she said, 
turning to him with a sweet smile, * ' that Mr. 
Despard will be our prompter behind the 
scenes." 

"With the greatest pleasure," he said, 
looking his gratitude, ' ' you may command 
me for anything — ^behind the scenes," he 
added in a lower voice. 

''But you don't belong to the parish, 
either," said Miss Packer, who was quite un- 
conscious of the by-play, "so there's the 
same objection to you." 

" But if I don't belong to the parish, I 
do to the Guild, and that gives me a standing 
in the matter," said Lady Ada. 

" And Lady Ada Benn's name would carry 
such weight," added Despard. 

" Well, have it your own way ; there's 
too much to be done to dispute over trifles. 
I suppose the first thing will be to get the 
directory, and make out a list of people to 
send to. Will you ring— or no, I'll go myself, 
that stupid man never knows where to find 
things." 

When she had left the room, Despard 
said in a low voice, ' ' Thank you, Lady Ada, 
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for interposing just now. You understand 
that I must not appear openly in this." 

" I quite understand and will take care. 
You have my S3anpathy, Mr. Despard.*' 

' ' And thank you ten thousand times for 
your kindness to my poor little girl/ ' 

** Indeed," she said smiling, *'she con- 
siders herself a rich little girl ; she cried the 
other day when she told me you had made 
over all your money to her. I hope some 
day you will be very happy together, and all 
dismal things will be forgotten." 

You are more than kind," he murmured. 
Here's the directory," said Miss Packer. 
' * Now to business — to business. Oh ! conf — » 
I mean, de— ar me ! There is a knock at the 
door, and I never said * Not at home. ' " 

"Miss Laura Denister," annoimced the 
portly butler. 

The young lady made a dramatic entrance. 
Drowned in tears, she rushed up to Miss 
Packer, threw herself down on her footstool, 
and with clasped hands sobbed out : 

"Oh I Miss Packer ( such a dreadful thing I 
Oh ! it will kill me ! I know it will." 

''What's the matter, Miss Denister? 
Please get off my foot, and stop crying. 
Stop directly, I tell you ! " 

Oh, my uncle is so dreadfully angry! 
He says I am never to go to the Guild any 
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more, and I am never to speak to Mr. Mam — 
Mam — Mam " here the young lady de- 
veloped decided sjnnptoms of hj^terics. 

' ' What are we to do for her ? ' ' asked Lady 
Ada, of Despard. 

" Give her sal- volatile, and speak sharply. 
I had better leave the room till you have 
brought her round." 

* ' The back drawing-room ! ' ' said Lady 
Ada indicating it. 

But Miss Denister even through her agita- 
tion, was conscious of a coat, and did not 
wish it banished ; so she wiped her eyes, 
moved on to a chair, and declared herself 
quite right again. 

" Well then, now tell us what all this 
hubbub is about," said Miss Packer, severely. 

'* Oh, it's some dreadful paper that has 
been sent to my uncle, and he came to my 
mother in such a rage about it, that he 
frightened her into a fit ; and he threatened 
if I ever spoke to Mr. M — Main waring again, 
he would c — cut me out of his will, and he 
has put me down for £20,000 ! Oh ! what 
shall I do?*' 

* ' Do f " said Miss Packer, with supreme 
contempt. * * Why obey your uncle, of course. 
By all means secure your £20,000. Mr. 
Mainwaring will survive your cutting him, 
I have no doubt. And you may tell your 
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uncle from me that he is a f Oh, well, 

perhaps — (speaking to herself) it won't be 
quite judicious to send that message. (Aloud) 
Tell him that there will be a meeting to in- 
vestigate the matter, and he will probably be 
pretty considerably astonished. Of course we 
shall not expect the pleasure of your company 
at the Guild for the present. And now, if 
you have said what you came to say, will you 
please go, for we are very busy.*' 

Miss Denister was accustomed to Miss 
Packer's autocratic ways, and she rose 
obediently. 

Despard held the door open for her, and 
as she passed, said, 

' ' Will you tell your uncle, Miss Denister, 
to get a Morning Guide on Tuesday." 

"Oh, he always takes the Morning Guide^ 
but I'll be sure and tell him,' ' said the young 
lady, with a coquettish upward glance. She 
gave another over her shoulder as she went 
downstairs, thinking, ^ ' What a nice-looking 
man ! I wonder who he is ! " 

' ' What was that about the Morning 
Guide ? " asked Miss Packer, as Despard 
returned to his seat. 

* ' It is the paper which is taking up Main- 
waring' s case," he answered. '* May I tell 
you what has been discovered about this man 
Moggins ? and then shall we make out the 
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list ? " He was anxious to get of! the toi»c 
of the paper, as he knew it was skating on 
thin ice, and for the moment he succeed^. 

A Ust of the principal people was made out ; 
it was decided whom to ask to be chairman ; 
a draft letter was written, with various other 
preUminaries in which the ladies would have 
been much at sea without the assistance of 
their male co-ad jutor. But when, after two 
hours' hard work, they were refreshing them- 
selves with tea. Miss Packer returned to the 
charge. 

' ' I want to know why the Morning Guide 
is taking up this matter. How did the editor 
come to hear of it ? * * 

'' I took the Somerton paper to him, 
and he at once saw the absurdity and false- 
hood of the charge." 

" Do vou know Mr. MilUtan personally, 
then?"^ 

'' Yes he is my chief. I am one of the 
writers for the Guide, that is how I earn my 
living." 

' ' How you earn I thought ' * she 

flushed violently, and took a hasty gulp of 
tea. ' ' How abominably hot this tea is ! 
So stupid of the servants I Well, I want to 
know a little more," she went on, after a 
pause, ' ' if you are a writer for that paper, I 
suppose you call yourself a Conservs^tive ? ' ' 
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" I have nothing to do with the pohtical 
part/* he began, then taking his courage in 
both hands, and looking straight at her, 
' ' but Yes, Miss Packer, I am a Con- 
servative.'* 

Lady Ada visibly trembled, and Despard 
half expected to be ordered out of the house, 
but the eccentric old lady only grunted and 
said : 

" I can't think why all the best men are 
such asses ! Barton and Mainwaring are 
just as bad. But I want to know more yet* 
What made you come to me ? Who suggested 
it ? " 

''Mr. Millitan." 

' ' Millitan ! Why we have quarrelled like 
cat and dog. Did he tell you that ? ' ' 

' ' He said you had had a difference about 
politics, but I assure you he spoke very highly 
of you, and regretted ' ' 

' ' Now, Mr. Despard, you may just tell that 
to the marines — ' ' 

Lady Ada lifted hands and eyes. Despard 
laughed ; he was beginning to understand 
Miss Packer, who went on : 

" But don't tell me that MiUitan talked 
in those set phrases like a leading article. 
Tell me what he said exactly." 

' * Well, remember I am only a mouth- 
piece. His exact words were, ' She's a good 
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old soul I and I'd like to make it up wifh her/' 

' ' Impudent monkey I " 

Despard's risible muscles were severely 
tried, at his imperious and stately chief being 
thus characterised, and there was a quaver 
in his voice as he asked with a demure coim- 
tenance. 

Which? Mr. Millitan or myself?'* 
Both of you ! but I don't know but what 
a dash of impudence is wanted in a man's 
composition. To be a man, he should have a 
spice of, we won't say of whom in him. 
Now that's the one fault I find with Main- 
waring — ^he's too softy ! " 

** You would not say so, if you had seen 
how scientifically he floored Hoskiss and his 
companions when I was attacked by 
Hooligans." 

'* What's that? tell us about it?" 

Despard told the story, to which Miss 
Packer listened with kindUng eyes, and when 
he had finished, she gave a resounding pat 
on the table, and said : 

' ^ Now that has raised Mainwaring twenty 
per cent, in my eyes ! He shall be pulled 
through this — even if he has to go and knock 
Miss Denister's uncle down. Oh, are you 
going ? " as Despard rose. * ' Well, I suppose 
we have finished all we can do to-day. Can 
you come again to-morrow afternoon ? ' ' 
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Miss Packer sat in silence for some time 
after he left the room, at last she said slowly, 

" If that young man had denied his prin- 
ciples, by way of making up to me, I would 
never have had him in my house again ! 
As it is, I like him ! * ' 

Despard as he walked home, also ruminated 
over the interview. 

'* Mainwaring's star is rising. This will 
prove but a passing cloud — he will not have to 
carry a life-long bitterness ! I wonder how 
the girl at Cheslington has taken it ? " 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE LEGEND OF THE OLD DOCTOR. 



It was a lovely June evening, that most 
charming time of all the year. Across the 
meadows the soft wind brought the scent 
of clover blossom ; the bees made a delicious 
slumberous humming in the Ume trees^ and 
from a little distance came the happiest sound 
in Nature — the delighted shrieks of children 
at play. 

A group of labourers seated on a bench 
outside the " Red Lion/' each with his pipe 
and his can of beer beside him, felt the in- 
fluence of the evening and spoke in subdued 
tones, with long pauses between their sen- 
tences. 

People in the country are rarely in such 
a state of continual hurry as the people in 
towns. They take time for their thoughts, 
and time for their speech. The scope of 
their ideas is linaited certainly ; but slow of 
thought, and slow of tongue as they are, at 
any rate, their thoughts are their own ; they 
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are not picked up, and glibly retailed second 
hand, not having penetrated beyond the 
outer crust of their minds. 

It is partly this habit of solitary thought, 
and partly the varied nature of their work, 
that make agricultural labourers the best 
soldiers and the best colonists. When a 
man is working every day and all day at one 
occupation ; whether doing one special portion 
of some manufactured article, or adding 
figures, or serving behind a counter, of 
any other work in which there is no variety, he 
may be very well able to give an opinion as 
to now the affairs of the nation should be 
settled ; but put him in a position which 
requires readiness of resource and a know- 
ledge of how to use his hands ; and the slow 
thinking labourer, who has ploughed and 
sown, reaped, done hedging and ditching, 
and thatching, according to the different 
seasons, and has done it for the most part 
in solitude, will beat the quick town man 
hollow. 

He will beat him also in bodily endurance, 
for the farm labourer is used to be out of doors 
in all weathers ; he feeds in a rougher, but 
more wholesome manner, and lives in all 
respects a simpler and healthier life than the 
town clerk or mechanic. 

There had been an unusually long spell of 
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having got hold of a grievance was inclined 
to air it to the full. * ' It aint only as the boys 
beant arnin* they beant larnin' naither the 
work they has to Uve by. They be a-dangling 
their legs on a bench, and making messy little 
bits o' drawings, when they had ought to 
be on the land, a-trainin* up to be good work- 
men. But they despises the work on the 
land, which wur the first work as ever wur 
done, for Father Adam wur a bit afore fac- 
tories I guess." 

Here the orator paused to take another pull 
at his pipe to keep it alight. Presently he 
resumed : 

' ' You knows the hedge at the bottom o' 
my garden? Well, it had all got somehow 
nohow, and one Saturday I says to our 
Ernest, ' You come and larn how to pleach 
a hedge, says I ; so I shows him the way, and 
then leaves him to it. Presently I goes back 
to see how he wur a-gettin' on, and he had 
done a little all raggledy, scrabbled together 
anyhow. * Dost thee call that pleaching ? ' 
says I. And he makes answer in his mincing 
school way, ' My hands,* says he, ' are made for 
something better nor pulling thorns about' " 

' ' Never ! ' ' exclaimed his hearers in 
chorus. 

" I wouldn't ha' stood sauce like that ! " 
said Pratley. 
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I didn't ** said the father grimly 

When Pd quite a-done wi* him, I says, 
' Now you take and pleach that hedge 
proper 1 ' The tears wur a-runnin' down 
his face, but you never saw a mound better 
done in your life ! " 

" Ah, that be the way to larn 'em," said 
old Dicky, ' ' but the young uns now*a-days 
don't do the work as their fathers had a-used 
and I count as its a-cause they're kep at 
their books too long. Book larnin' is a very 
fine thing, and I wish as I'd had more on it ; 
but too much pudden is as bad as not enough. 
Them genelmen in Lunnon should ha' let 
the boys lam their real work while they was 
at the larnin' age. 

"Nobody can never milk properly unless 
they begins young, they doant get the 
right grip wi' their thumb ; and if a boy is to 
be with horses, he should be wi' 'em afore he 
is twelve. They knows a lot up in Lunnon, 
but they doant know much about farming, or 
they' d know as there are some things as must 
be lamt young ; things as '11 be a dowsid 
sight more use to a boy nor dismal fractions, 
as my darter's little Tommy talks about." 

*^ The right thing 'ud be," said Pratley, 
' ' and I wishes summun would tell the 
genelmen in Lunnon so, to let the boys lam 
their proper work when they was eleven, or 
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maybe twelve ; and then make them go to a 
night school for two or three years more. 
That 'ud keep up their book lamin' ; and 
they could be amin' their keep, and gettin' 
the use of their hands all at one go/' 

There was a murmur of assent from the 
other men, for the grievance is one which is 
felt very acutely among the agricultural 
population. Not only on account of the loss 
in earnings, but because the men realise that 
a boy over-schooled never makes a good 
labourer. But the current of their ideas 
was now changed by old Dicky Hands, who 
peering out over his hand said, 

' ' Wio's yon a-going over the Leasowes ?' ' 

** It be the poor Squire," answered Alf. 
Wyton, ** They says he wun't go out in the 
day now, for fear o' meeting some o' we. He 
can't bear to be taken notice of, and the 
gardener telled me this morning, as he goes 
about by his self, saying good-bye to every 
blade o' grass." 

*' Poor Squire! he'll be missed in Ches- 
lington ! ' ' 

'' Ah ! that a' wull," said Pratley, ^'he be 
a good sort, the Squire ! 

" And the soap man as is a-coming, why his 
father worn't no better nor one o' we ; he 
beant classy a bit. I minds the old man 
a-going about with a donkey and cart, and 
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when the donkey died, he took a petition 
round to get him another ! And now his 
son is as grand as may be ; and smothers 
us all wi' dust, as he goes along in his moto, 
looking for all the world like an owl in them 
queer goggles ! I'll not touch my hat to 
him, not I ! If you touch it to the Squire, 
he answers it back as a gentleman should, 
or maybe he'll gi' you a nod, and pass the 
timeo' day quite pleasant. But if you make 
your reverence to one o' these stuck-ups, as 
beant o' the real gentry, he'll go by with his 
nose in the air, not taking no notice, and if 
he do speak to you, it's as if you wur so far 
below him that he could not see you very well, 
and he calls you ' My man ! ' I can't abear 
to be called ' My man. ' ' ' 

''Hoi Ho! Ho!" roared Alf. Wyton. 
** That's because thee beest an old 'ooman, 
Willum ! ' ' 

' ' Will't thee hold thy jaw ? or must I mak 
thee ? ' ' retorted Pratley, angrily, but here 
Jake, who was a man of peace, interposed 
to turn the conversation into another channel. 

* * What be that furrin gent, as be at the 
Gret House, a-looking for on the moor ? 
He be a-pokin' about all day." 

"He be a-lookin' for the old Doctor's 
fortin," said Dicky Hands, taking the pipe 
from his mouth, and speaking in the shrill 
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voice of old age. The usual long-dravm 
* * A — ^h ' ' came from his auditors. 

" What was the the Doctor's fortin ? TeU 
us about it, Dicky," said Mi. Wyton. 

"Well," said the old man, nothing loth 
to be the centre of attraction, ' ' I heard the 
tale from my gaffer, and he heard it from 
hisn, so I ha* got it pretty straight. It wur 
a sight o' years ago, when there wur troubled 
times, and old Doctor, who wur master o' 
Cheslington Manor then, had to go away by 
night over to furrin parts, and there he took 
to studying, and became a very lamed man. 
Well the times got better, and he come home 
again, I don't rightly know whether it wur 
Shick-Shack Day,* or Willum and Mary ; 
but any how home he came, and he goes 
pokin' about the moor, Uke this here gent.' ' 

Here the old man paused and took up his 
can, looking at it as if surprised to find it 
empty ; more than one assiduous hand was 
held out to fill it again. Old Dicky took a 
long draught, shook his head in grave appre- 
ciation of the quality of the beer, drew the 
back of his hand across his mouth, and glanc- 
ing at the eager faces round him, resumed his 
story : — 

* ' Well, what he wur a-lookin' for, nobody 

* ** Shick- Shack Dav " : the 39th of May» Reitoration Day, 
it so called in Ozforoahire. 
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knowed for sartin ; some thought as he had 
buried his money and jools afore he went 
away, and had disremembered the place j 
some said as a plant grew on the moor as 
'ud make an old man yoimg again ; anyhow, 
whatever it wur, he didn't find it, and he 
wur took with a stroke. So then he sent for 
his son, Will, who wur a harum-scarum wild 
sort of a chap, as did not get on very well 
with his father ; howsomever he come when 
he wur sent for. The old man wur near his 
end, but he roused up when he seed his son 
and he says^ ' Will,' he says, * the place will 
be youm now very soon ; remember my last 
words, there's a fortin on the moor if you'll 
dig for it.' Well, young Will, he'd alius 
been that fractious, whatever his father 
said he went agin it, and so it happened now. 
He scoffed at the moor and he says, * I canna 
dig,' he says, * and I wunna beg,' he says 
'so I'll marry a rich wife, that's the best 
way of get tin' a fortin,' he says. Well, the 
old Doctor got reglar mad, he rised lusself 
up in his bed, and he says: 'You alius wur 
a fool. Will, and you alius will be. Gi' me 
some paper and I'll leave a word, and if there 
should e'er be a wise man i' the family he'H 
know what it means, and he'll bless the old 
Doctor, and then Fll lay quiet in my grave.* So 
he writes $uxxlmat down, but what it was my 
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gaffer's gafier did not know, but it vnxr put 
among the deeds, and when a Hayward 
comes into the property, the paper be showed 
him ; but nobody's ever fund the fortin 
yet.'' 

* * And did the son marry a rich wife ? ' ' 
asked Alf. Wyton, who had listened open 
mouthed. 

' * Ah, he did within a year, and they do say 
as she combed his hair with the poker.' ' 

* ' Well, I wish it had been fund afore 
Soapy Stokes come in ; it'll be dowsid hard 
on the poor Squire if that fellow gets the lot. 
I think, Dicky, thee ought to have gone and 
telled the Squire the story." 

" Oh bless 'ee, he knows it well enough, 
and he wouldn't ha' been best pleased at 
me meddling with his family affairs. Well, 
well, it's all as it mun be ; and parson says 
it's all for the best, but I dunno, I dunno, 
I'd like to alter some things," said the old 
man, sagely shaking his head, and evidently 
regretting that he had not had the advising of 
Providence in this matter. 

* ' Well, boys,' ' he said, getting slowly 
and stiffly up, ' ' I must be a-toddhng, or my 
old 'ooman 'U be arter me, so Good-night 
all." 

This broke up the party, and the others 
slouched away with the heavy tread of men 
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who wore hob-nailed boots, and followed the 
plough over stiff land. 

The account the labourers had given of the 
Squire's state of mind was quite correct ; 
he could not bear to be seen by any one but 
his immediate household. He sat in the 
study for the most part, supposed to be im- 
mersed in business, but really sitting in a 
state of miserable hopeless apathy, letting 
his gaze wander over the familiar landscape, 
which he felt he should never see again^ save 
with the eye of memory. 

When he went out, it was, as Wyton had 
said, in the evening, for his mind had become 
one vast sore, and he could not bear for a 
prying eye to look on him in what he called 
his degradation. To be pitied was to the 
proud man the deadliest of insults. So he 
shut himself up with his own miserable 
thoughts, and when circumstances forced 
him into the company of others, he affected 
a nonchalance of manner which would not 
have deceived a child of three. On one point 
his mind seemed quite unhinged : he resented 
every reference to the moor ; he had a fixed 
idea that his ancestor had only got some old- 
world notion of a plant that would renew 
youth, and all Bryan's hints of possible 
minerals he pased by with contempt. 

So matters stood the day before the sale 
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was to be ratified ; and Bryan, in a very 
melancholy mood was sitting in the garden 
in deep and anxious thought. 

' * I am sure it is there — ' ' so ran his 
thoughts. ** I would stake my existence 
upon it, and yet I cannot get proof positive. 
What is to be done ? Of course I ought to 
have sent for mining experts days ago — 
but one must think of oneself. When they 
come down, I shall be blown upon to a dead 
cert., and if poor Graham got it hot, I should 
get it a deuced sight hotter — I dare not risk 
it. And yet— and yet — ^to save this place 
for Hayward and the dear little girl, and to 
save you," looking up at the old house in its 
grey majesty. He looked at it long and 
earnestly, then suddenly sprung up, throwing 
out his arms towards the house 

' ' Ye're worth it ! Ye're worth it ! What 
Graham stood I can. stand ; and after all it'll 
not be so bad as what I went through under 
Don Manuel — ^they don't shut you up in 
England with only rats for your companions 1 
And maybe, Dick can stuff them up about 
my cousin. He beheves it, and they'll 
beUeve him when he vows I was in South 
Africa, and if luck holds, I may go scot-free. 
Anyhow, the soap-boiler shall not set his foot 
as master in that grand old hall if I can help 
it! Let me se^— time's plaguily short; 
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the deeds are to be signed to-morrow in Shule's 
ofl&ce, I'll go and see him to-day, and get him 
to fix up some legal hocus-pocus to make a 
delay, and Til get a man down first thing. 
We'll diddle old Soapy Stokes yet ! Here 
goes ! ' ' 

He sprung from his seat, and was walking 
towards the house when he suddenly 
stopped at the sight of Dorothy, who had 
thrown herself down on a garden seat in a 
wild abandon of grief. 

* ' Poor lass ! poor little lass ! ' ' said Bryan, 
as he sat down by her, and stroked her hair 
gently. '* Don't cry so, don't, mavoumeen! 
It'll all come right — ^trust me, it will, and that 
before so very long. So dry ye' re eyes, my 
darlin', there is something tells me ye '11 have 
good news before many hours are over." 

Dorothy checked her sobs, and sat up ; 
but to make it clear to the reader what had 
caused this sudden break-up of her fortitude, 
we must go back half an hour. 

In every neighbourhood, in every circle 
of acquaintance, there is sure to be found one 
at least whose special mission and bounden 
duty it is to tell disagreeable truths to his 
(or oftener her) friends. 

" I think Mrs. , you cannot be aware 

that your cook has roses in her hat ; I dis- 
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tinctly saw them in church, and thought it 
but right to give you a hint." 

* ' By-the-bye, old fellow, what is the story 
they have got about, that you have been 
jewing Smith over a horse ? I thought I had 
better tell you what people are saying." 

* * Dear Mrs. So-and-So, I sadly fear that 
Miss What's-he.r-Name is a very, very false 
friend ! I hate to repeat gossip, but I think 
it my duty to tell you that she has said that 
your Ufe before your marriage was not what it 
should have been, and she wondered why 
you were admired, because you had such a 
snub nose!" This latter was ^* the un- 
kindest cut of all . " The insinuation about the 
life could have been passed over with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and a careless * * What 
does it matter what she says ? " but a snub 
nose ! when its owner is almost sure that it 
is very nearly Grecian ! That is a saying 
never to be forgiven or forgotten ! Well^ 
one of these gad-flies, whose only mission 
in life is to sting, knowing as all the neighbour- 
hood knew, of the love affair between Frank 
Mainwaring and Dorothy, thought it '* only 
right and proper ' ' to send Mr. Hayward a 
copy of the Somerton Censor ^ and it came in 
with the second post. He rarely looked at 
the papers now, but seeing a strange one, he 
idly opened it, and turned to the marked place. 
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Then, his pent-up feelings flared into sudden 
and overwhelming wrath, he rang the bell 
so furiously that Richards rushed, thinking 
the house was on fire. 

' ' Where is Miss Dorothy ? send her to me 
this moment ! ' * Dorothy was soon found, 
and hurried to her father. 

* ' What is it ? * ' she said anxiously, seeing 
her father's excited state. 

'* Have you broken off all correspondence 
with that scoundrel ? " he gasped out. 

* ' What scoundrel ? ' ' faltered his daughter, 
thinking he had found out about Bryan, and she 
had become fond of the good-natured Irishman. 

' ' That vile hound ! that miserable skunk ! 
young Mainwaring.*' 

Dorothy drew herself up, and confronted 
her father with eyes that flashed as fiercely 
as his own. 

"What do you what can you mean 

by using such language ? ' ' 

Mr. Hay ward thrust the paper almost into 
her face. 

" Read that ! '' he shouted. " A thief ! 
a gambler ! to think that a daughter of mine 
should ever have had her name coupled with 
such an unutterable blackguard ! * ' 

Dorothy read the paragraph through, then 
she threw the paper on the ground, and put 
her foot upon it. 
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* ' So much for the lies I And that is where 
the liars ought to be t " 

* ' Girl I are you so infatuated as to take 
his part after such an exposure ! Then you 
are no daughter of mine I I will go into my 
exile^ not only a ruined^ but a childless man ! ' ' 

'* No, no/' said the poor girl, distracted 
by conflicting emotions. *' Father, you 
know that I will never, never leave you." 

"Promise me, then," said her father, 
seizing her wrist. ' ' Swear to me that you 
will never again by word or letter have any 
communication with this wretched young 
man." 

*' No, father," said Dorothy, meeting his 
eyes firmly. '* I will make no irrevocable 
promise. I have given Frank up, I have 
told him so ; that my duty is to you ' ' . 

' ' You drive me beyond my patience, girl ! 
You talk of duty, and defy me in the same 
breath. But we will make an end of this. 
I forbid you to write, or speak to, Mr. Francis 
Mainwaring, until he has cleared himself from 
these charges. And that," he said with a 
bitter sneer, "will be never." 

" I will obey you," said Dorothy, " as 

far as this — ^if Frank clears himself — ^why do I 

say * If ? ' When he clears himself, we will 

speak of this matter again. Till then, do not 

et his name be mentioned between us/ ' 
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Holding her head high, she walked out of 
the room, and she kept up her haughty, 
defiant bearing until she reached the garden. 
Then the revulsion of f eehng came, and she 
flung herself down on the seat, and gave way 
to the passion of tears in which Bryan found 
her. 

He naturally thought at first that her 
grief was caused by leaving home, but she 
undeceived him on this point, and told him 
of the fresh trouble which had arisen. 

"And the worst of it is,'' she sobbed, 
' * that I have promised not to write to 
Frank ; and he will think that I am believing 
it ; and he will not know that I am as sure 
of these being lies — ^lies — lies ! as that there 
is a sun in heaven ! ' ' 

Bryan stroked her hair with a caressing 
hand. Don't ye fret so, my dearie ! / 
have made no promise not to write to any- 
body, and my friend knows your friend." 

Dorothy looked up at him, then without 
speaking, she undid a bunch of pansies which 
were pinned at her throat, put them into 
Bryan's hand ; and ran off into the house. 
Bryan looked after her for a moment, then 
down at the flowers with a smile. 

* ' Woman's wit ! " he said. ' ' Oh, 
Jesuits ain't in it with young maidens ! 
She is not to have any communication with 
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her lover — ^yet that poor lad in London will 
have heart 's-ease to-morrow morning ! Well, 
rU go and write my letter^ and then I trust 
in the Lord that old Shule will be conform- 
able." 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 



It may well be imagined that there was very 
little sleep in Cheslington Manor that night. 
In fact, with the exceptions of the page boy 
and the scullery maid there may be said to 
have been none. The maids appeared in 
the morning with swollen eyes and pale cheeks. 
Richards looked white and nervous, and his 
thin lips almost disappeared in the attempt 
to keep down outward evidence of his feel- 
ings. The three who assembled in the break- 
fast room met as a family meets after a deaths 
No word was spoken, they took their places 
in silence, each not meeting the other's eye- 
Dorothy busied herself with the tea-cups, 
her father sat sunk in gloomy thouglxt. 
Bryan came in last, looking fidgetty and 
anxious, starting at every sound and watching 
the door eagerly for the post^ which had not 
come in. 

At length Richards appeared with the 
letters, and among them were two telegrams 
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for Bryan ; he hastily tore them open. The 
first was from Despard : — '* Warm gratitude 
from F. for enclosure. Posting Morning 
Guide to you. Lies thoroughly exposed. All 
coming right. ' ' Bryan looked up at Dorothy, 
who was watching him from under her eye- 
lids, and gave her a nod and re-assuring smile 
as he put the telegram into his pocket, judging 
it best not to give it to her before her father. 
The other message was from the firm to which 
he had wired the evening before, and said : 
*' Our Mr. MacPherson will arrive at Somer- 
ton 11.30. Will come to Cheslington to 
receive your directions.'* This also he 
pocketed, and appUed himself to his break- 
fast with a better appetite than a few 
minutes before he had seemed to possess. 
I At length Hay ward roused himself, and 
made an attempt to eat, but he could not 
swallow a solid mouthful, he gulped down 
his coffee, and pushed his plate away. 
' ' You'D come and see the execution, Bryan ? " 
he asked with a ghastly attempt at nonchalance. 

' ' What execution ? ' ' said Bryan, start- 
ing from a reverie. 

* 'The doom of an old family ! The oldest, 
they say, in England. Well, pedigrees have 
had their day, soap and groceries must now 
take their turn on the stage, and we who 
have been kicked out must stand aside and 
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see how they play their parts. But I wish," 
he said in a lower voice, * ' that to-day was 
over/' 

" What time shall I say for the carriage ?" 
asked Dorothy, doing her best to keep down 
her sobs and speak bravely. 

' ' The carriage ? Do you suppose I would 
do anything so incongruous as go in state to 
put the seal on my ruin ! No, Doll, a one- 
horse fly is all we can henceforth aspire to, 
I will walk to-day, and we will go across the 
moor, that Bryan can look for his precious 
fortune." 

** And if I find it," said Bryan, looking 
quickly up, '* ye '11 not think yourself bound 
in honour to go on and sign away your in- 
heritance ? " 

He asked the question anxiously, for he 
did not understand the other's mood, and 
feared that some quixotic notion would lead 
him to persist on completing the sale now 
that matters had gone so far, but the answer 
reassured him. 

' ' Not I ! Give me a chance of being able 
to pay the fellow off, and I would be content 
to live on a crust, so that I might eat it here.' ' 

Dorothy went up to him, and put her arms 
round him. 

' ' Father ! dear father ! ' ' she said, laying 
her cheek down on his head. 
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them which made both men start. They 
turned, and saw two strangers, well dressed, 
but not quite: like gentlemen; the elder 
of the two took off his hat. 

' * Would you kindly direct us to Chesling- 
ton Manor, the seat of Richard Hayward, 
Esquire ? " 

He spoke with a strong Scotch accent, 
and Bryan put a counter question ; * * Is 
your name MacPherson ? ' ' 

" It is that, sir. This is my assistant, Mr 
DougaU.'' 

' ' Will you kindly look at this stone ? ' ' 

Both men went down on their knees to 
examine it ; MacPherson took a little hammer 
from his pocket, and chipped a bit off. 

Mr. Ha5rward sat watching their proceedings 
with a white face and parted lips ; he was 
beginning to understand what it all meant, 
and the new vistas that were opening to him 
made his senses reel, 

"What d'ye make of it?" asked 
Bryan, as MacPherson closely examined the 
chip. 

' * A verra fine specimen for an out-crop — 
let's have the stone up." 
' The three men tugged at the stone, but not 
all their united strength could move it, or 
even loosen it. 

"It must be a soUd block," said 
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MacPherson^ then rising to his feet^ he scanned 
the ground with a professional eye. 

*' Tm thinking it'll not prove a bad find, 
the lie of the ground is verra propeetious." 

*' Bryan/' said Hajnvard in a thick voice, 
so unlike his own that his friend turned in 
sudden fear. 

' ' What— is— it ? " 

Bryan dropped on one knee beside him, 
and put his hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

"It's LEAD ! Dick, the old fellow was 
right, your fortune's here ! You are Hay ward 
of ChesUngton still ! and always will be ! 
This is the happiest day of my Ufe I ' ' 

"Will you," said Hayward, still in the 
same thick tone and staring straight in front 
of him, " leave — ^me — ^by — ^myself— a little? " 

"Mr. MacPherson," said Bryan rising, 
' ' Will you and your friend go to ChesUngton 
Manor, and tell Miss Hayward her father has 
hurt his foot slightly, and will she drive up 
in her pony cart for him ? I'll put you in 
the right way. I shall be back directly, 
Dick." 

Mr. Hayward waited till the three men dis- 
appeared over the brow of the knoll — ^then 
he rose to his knees. 

^^ ^^ ^" 1* ^^ 

Two hours later a party of mowers, among 
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whom were our old friends^ Pratley, Hartley 
and old Dicky (the latter, though no longer 
able to do active work, liked to sit and criticise 
the performances of younger men), were 
sitting resting after some hours hard mowing 
of Farmer Brown's " sids," (that is, seeds, 
or clover) and waiting for All Wyton, who 
had gone for some beer. Conversation 
languished somewhat, as the men lay half 
asleep, basking in the sun. William Pratley, 
however, was not a man to remain silent 
long ; he half raised himself on his elbow, 
and said, '* I say, Dicky." 

Dicky Hands grunted to show that he was 
attending. 

"I ha' been looking at my boy Harry's 
letter again, and he do say as it wur wheat as 
wur ten quarter." 

Dicky grunted again, a dissenting grunt 
this time. 

" And the fields there are big 'uns, some 
on 'em a hundred acres." 

"Oh, coom, dra' it mild, Willum," said 
Jake Hartley. 

' ' And they can rip a field a day,' ' pursued 
Pratley. 

' ' How many on ' em ? " asked old Dicky. 

" My two lads and their mate, narran 
else." 

' * It seems to me,' ' said old Dicky, address- 
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ing.the sky, "as Willum Pratley's boy 
Harry have won the Composition (he meaiit 
the Competition, but one long word is as good 
as another to unlearned men) for the 
Champion Liar 1 " 

'' Well," said Pratley, " I will own as it 
do soimd a bit thick, but he says as they've 
powerful strong machines over there ; ourn 
are like babbies to them.*' 

' ' Machines ! ' ' growled old Dicky. * ' Ah ! 
that be the fashion now-a-days ! A bucketful 
o' water and a scuttle full o' coals, and let 
steel and iron do the work, and us men stand 
by ! I dunno what our legs and arms wur 
gin us for, that I doant/' 

" I wish as Alf. 'ud come with the beer," 
said Jake Hartley. " I'm as dry as dry." 

"Here a' comes," said Pratley. "My 
word ! how he be a-running I " 

The men all struggled up to a sitting posture 
and got their mugs ready, for the coming of 
the beer was an anxiously expected moment. 
Alf. Wyton dashed up to them, waving his hat. 

' ' Great news ! Glorious news ! " he 
shouted, his eyes glittering with excitement. 

" What ! " said old Dicky, " be Lady- 
smith relieved again ? ' ' his mind going back 
to the last event which had roused the 
enthusiasm of the village. 
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'* Where be the beer, Alf. ? '* asked Hartley 
the practical. 

'' Oh, dahze the beer I '' said Alf. '' I 
clean forgot it. You never heerd such news 
as I ha* got to tell 'ee ! I'll gi* you three 
guesses now.*' 

''Sukey Smith ha* said yes,** suggested 
Hartley, ' ' and you be on your way to parson 
to put the banns up. * * 

' ' Sukey Smith ! * * he said with profound 
disdain, * ' as if I* d look at she I Go on again, 
somebody else.*' 

' ' Summun ha' left a fortin to Alf*, and he 
wants we to help him spend it at the * ' Red 
Lion," was Pratley*s contribution to the 
enigma. 

" Willum's warmest, but he beant quite 
hot, neither.** 

" I know,*' said old Dicky, rising to his 
feet and panting, '* The Doctor* s fortin has 
been found I ' * 

' ' Aye ! aye I * * shouted Alf. throwing his 
cap up. ' ' It ha* been fund \ fund ! The 
Squire have got his own again ! We shall 
keep Miss Doll with us ! Oh ! what be the 
matter wi' my throat, I wonder,** throwing 
himself down on the groimd, and sobbing 
hysterically in his excitement. The others 
crowded round him, and pUed him with 
questions. 
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*' Is it a box o' gold and jools ? " asked 
old Hands. 

* ' No ; it's better nor that ! Better for us 
lads, as well as the Squire ! No more empty 
cottages in Cheslington ! No more stint of 
work ! For they ha' fund lead on the moor, 
and ther be good times a-comin' for us alU " 

' ' But are you sure, Alf . ? Certain sure ? 
Cock sure ? " 

** Certain sure," he answered, '* I heerd 
on it in the village and I went to see the 
gardener. He and his men had been to dig 
up the stone, and it wur that heavy, he could 
not ha' believed a stone o' that size could 
ha' weighed whiat it did. There wur two 
knowledgeable gentlemen from Lunnon ; the 
Squire's friend (him as the Squire calls Jing- 
ling Jemmy) sent for ' em ; and Mr. Shule is 
at the house, and the Squire ha' sent word to 
Soapy Stokes that he may go to blazes.' ' 

" No ! Have he now ! " in awed admiration . 

' * Well, I daresay as he put it polite Uke ; 
but he ha' let him know as he may keep his 
suds at home, he'll not wash nothing at the 
Manor I ' ' 

* ' But what are we biding here for, lads ? ' ' 
exclaimed Hartley. ' ' Where be the rest of 
the ringers ? Let's go and gi' Squire Hay- 
ward a peal to show him what us men thinks 
on it!" 
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This proposal was carried with acdaim, 
and the men trooped off to the village to 
gather the rest of the ringers. The church 
being close to the house, the sadden dash of 
the bells made the two town men start, as 
they sat in consoltation with the Squire 
(who was holding Dorothy's hand in his) 
Bryan and Mr. Shale, the sohatiH*. 

"Whatever's that?" said MacPherson, 
raising his head witii a look of annojrance, 
for he was deep in a long and abstruse cal- 
culation. ''Can't it be stopped?'' 

'' That/' said Mr. Hajnvard, with a proud 
smile and glistening eyes, " is a sign, my good 
sir, that the feudal feeUng is not quite ex- 
tinct. The village is showing its S3rmpathy 
with its Squire. Stop it ! I would not stop 
it for the world ! Ring the bell, Doll dear. 
Oh, Richards, will you go and tell the 
ringers that I am lame and cannot come out 
to them, but if they will come to the steps 
when they have finished their peal, I should 
like to say a few words ; and Richards, get the 
beer ready." 

Richards retired, and Mr. Hayward con- 
tinued to his daughter. " We'll give them 
a high old time, Doll, the day the first sod is 
turned. They shall have such a merry- 
making as they never had before ! " 

'' It may be all very feudal,'' grumbled 
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MacPherson to his companion, *' but it's a 
horrid racket. Who's to make calculations 
with that row going on ! " 

Luckily for his temper, the hope of hearing 
the Squire make a speech shortened the peal ; 
the bells were rung down and the men came 
trooping to the steps. The bells had attracted 
half the village, and there was quite a crowd 
in front of the house. The two strangers had 
often seen crowds, enthusiastic crowd^ ; but 
they had never seen a crowd where all knew 
each other ; where all thought the same 
thoughts ; all felt the same emotions, and 
were not a ' ' fortmtous concourse of atoms ' ' 
merely brought together by the passing fancy 
of the moment. The younger man turned 
to his companion, 

* ' I understand what he meant by ' feudal ' 
now. Man ! it must be grand to be a Chief ! ' ' 

At this moment a dog-cart turned in at the 
gate, and with difficulty made its way 
through the excited throng. 

It was driven by the doctor, who had been 
summoned for Mr. Hayward's injured foot, 
and seeing him standing on the steps har- 
anguing the people, he was inclined to think 
he had been sent for on false pretences ; 
but when the patient had hobbled back into 
the house, and the foot was examined, it 
was found that the joint of the big toe was 
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dislocated. The pain of the operation, 
coupled with all the excitement caused by 
these chops and changes of fortune rendered 
him slightly feverish and the doctor cn^dered 
perfect quiet for some hours before any more 
business was done. 

The two enginetts therefore walked off 
to the moor^ to examine it more thoroughly, 
and decide upon where to b^in their 
operations. 

Dorothy was not sorry that there was a 
pause in the bewildering whirl of events, for 
as yet, she could hardly assimilate her 
happiness. She seemed almost in another 
state of existence since the morning. Conld 
it be only that very mcMning, that she had 
risen from a sleepless bed, miserable about her 
father, more miserable still about her lover ? 

And now I Her father saved from ruin — 
the house they both so loved restored to 
them I That of itself was enough to fill her 
cup of happiness to the brim, but when to 
that was added the vindication of her lover — 
she had read the article in the Morning 
Guide till she knew it by heart — ^what wonder 
that her cup brimmed over and ran out at 
her eyes ? The tears relieved the strain, 
' ' a good cry ' ' being always a comfort to a 
woman, and feeling with delight that she 
could come back to the common occupations 
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of life, she ran down singing to the garden, to 
gather flowers for the table decoration, a 
task she had always reserved for herself. To 
her astonishment she came upon Bryan, 
seated in an attitude of the deepest dejection. 

'* Dear Mr. Bryan," she said, sitting down 
by him. ' ' What is it ? I cannot bear to 
see anybody unhappy to-day, especially you, 
to whom we owe it all ! " 

He looked up, and faintly smiled. *' My 
dearie, didn't I tell you good luck was 
coming ? and hasn't my word come true ? 
And now the spirit of prophecy is on me, and 
tells me that it is bad luck that will come to me." 

'* No, no," she said, twining her arm in 
his. ''It's a false prophecy this time; 
we must not let bad luck come near our 
benefactor." 

" Ye must iiot let MacPherson come near 
me, then," he answered gloomily. " I saw 
a glint in his eye." 

" You are thinking," said Dorothy, " of 
your cousin who wasn't quite — ^who didn't 
I mean, who got into a scrape some years 
ago ? '-i 

Bryan nodded. 

"And perhaps," she continued, "you 
were very like one another ? and you think 
a mistake might be made between you." 

" We were as like as two peas," he said, 
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half catching her drift. " My own mother 
wouldn't have known the difference between 
us. You see we were tw ' ' 

He just caught himself up in time, and 
Dolly turned away, her shoulders shaking 
suspiciously. 

"Tell me what year it happened in,** 
she said, when she could command her 
voice. " Oh," when he told her, " but that 
was the year that my father knew that you 
were in Johannesburg ? His friend told him 
that he saw you." 

" Yes, I was there safe enough," he 
answered, ' ' in the ' ' 

'* Never mind what part of the year," 
she interrupted. " You just smooth that 
wrinkle out of your forehead, and look happy 
as everybody ought to look on a day like 
this ; and you shall tell us all about South 
Africa to-night. And I am going," she said, 
nestling up to him, ' ' from now to call you 
Uncle Jemmy, for you have indeed acted the 
part of a brother to my father to-day. Now 
come and help me gather the flowers." 

Mr. Hayward could not, of course, come to 
dinner, but they adjourned afterwards to his 
room to give him a sociable evening. Dolly 
did not lead the conversation, but she quietly 
directed it to South Africa, and drew out the 
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reminiscences^ which were very entertaining, 
as both Bryan and her father were good 
talkers. 

She boldly ventured to remind her ' ' unde 
Jemmy*' of "that horrid cousin of his/* 
and her father, who was the most unsuspicious 
of men, played into her hands beautifully; 
Bryan seeing her drift, took heart of grace, 
and spoke of things which had happened in 
that incriminating year as if he had been an 
eye-witness of them all. 

That night, the two engineers were enjoying 
a surreptitious pipe in MacPherson's room. 
They spoke but little, with long pauses 
between. 

" I say, Mac,** said Dougall, after a pro- 
longed interval of silence. 
Aye, I'm Ustening.*' 
Do you beUeve in the cousin ? * * 
Not I. It's the mon himself, I knew 
him at once.'* 
Dougall smoked on and cogitated. 
' ' Hayward was telling a lie, then I ' • 
" Not he — ^he*s the sort that can't. Some 
are made so, but you'll notice. Alec, that they 
never make good business men. Oh, he 
believed what he said, right enough.*' 
What'U you do about it ? ** 
Do ! " said MacPherson with a growl. 
Why, just nothing at all. I have made it 
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a rule of my life, not to interfere with other 
people, and to let nobody interfere with me. 
I am not called upon to identify. And after 
all, it was more bad luck than an3rttung 
else. Bryan would have pulled through but 
for the slump. So I would advise you, 
Alec Dougall, if you are hoping for a post 
here, to keep a still tongue in your head, 
and believe in the cousin." 



CHAPTER XVL 



AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 



It was a few evenings after these events had 
taken place^ that Despard and Mainwaring 
sat smoking together in the rooms of the 
former. These were on the ground floor ; 
a small sitting-room with a smaller bedroom 
through it. The door of the sitting-room 
opened into the passage, close by the front 
door. The people of the house had gone to 
bed, and they had the place to themselves. 

Mainwaring was looking a different man* 
He had been presented with an address at a 
large parish meeting, and eul<^sed till he 
did not know which way to look, and would 
have been grateful for a hole in the floor. 

Everybody in the parish who possessed a 
card had left it on him ; invitations to parties 
of all sorts came in shoals, and, even Mr. 
Briggs had been so carried away by the 
popular feeling as to send him half-a-dozen 
of ginger wine, with ' * his humble compli- 
ments, for the use of the Poor. ' ' Main- 
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waring gave a bottle to Mrs. Holloway, 
because she had a bad attack of neuralgia, 
but she brought it back next day^ and said 
it had gone so sour she was afraid to drink 
it! 

Better than all he had rejoiced in the good 
news from ChesUngton. Dorothy had made 
her father read the article in the Morning 
Guide, and being no longer jaundiced by his 
own troubles^ Mr. Hayward was dehghted 
at the vindication of his former favourite ; 
for until Frank had had the audacity to fall 
in love with Dorothy, he had been very fond 
of him. 

A regular engagement was still not 
authorised until Frank vras in a position to 
marry, but the embargo on their corre- 
sjx)ndence was taken off, and they were able 
to pour out their feelings of delight and 
thankfulness to one another, which it must 
be owned they did at inordinate length. 
Despard rejoiced in the renewed happiness 
of his friend, and as a patient listener to 
lover's transports he had not his equal in 
the United Kingdom. There had been silence 
between them for some Uttle time, when 
Mainwaring said softly : 

' * Graham, would you mind my saying 
something about your troubles ? ' ' 

*' Go on, Frank," he answered quietly. 
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*' Da you remember telling me the first 
day we met, that I could not realise what you 
had gone through ? ' ' 

" Words to that effect, yes." 

' ' Well, I could not then, except by imagina- 
tion, but Graham, now I know.'* 

Despard smoked in silence for some minutes, 
then he said gently, 

' * Poor Frank ! the waters were very deep 
that morning ! Yes, you had something of 
the experience then ; but remember there 
was a vital difference between our cases. 
You were an innocent man/' 

'* I am not so sure of that," said Main- 
waring. 

Despard sat up and stared at him. " My 
dear fellow 1 Have you taken leave of your 
senses ! Surely it is chivalry nm mad if 
you think you were in any way to blame 
about Miss Vole ! " 

''No, I don't think that," said Frank, 
laughing a Uttle. " My mind is quite easy about 
Miss Vole. What I did mean, Graham, was,' ' 
he hesitated, then went on in a lower voice, 
' ' you never meant to injure Ella ; you were 
really trying to benefit her. To all intents 
and purposes you were an innocent man too.* ' 

Despard again sat silent for some time, 
then he said with a sigh, * ' Thanks, Main- 
waring, for the thought. In a sense it is 
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true, for I — I may say we, for I can answer 
for Bryan as much as myself, had no intention 
of defrauding Ella, or anyone else — but we 
did it, Frank, and it is there the difference 
between us lies : in our haste to be rich, we 
did incalculable harm, and the penalty was 
just." 

He sat leaning his head on his hand for 
awhile, and Mainwaring fumed inwardly. 
Yes! the penalty was just, but it was the 
wrong man who had paid it I 

Presently Despard resumed, * * I never cared 
much for money for its own sake, but you 
don't know how I long sometimes for a turn 
of luck, to be able to pay up the poor investors 
whom we ruined. The widows, the half-pay 
officers, the poor clergymen; those are the 
people who are tempted by the promise of 
high interest, and it is they who lie so heavy 
on my conscience. I have atoned to Ella as 
far as lies in my power, but I am afraid no 
lead will ever be found for me that I might 
atone to those other poor. people. I did not 
feel much remorse about Ella when I was — 
there," he spoke with a strong shudder, 
* ' that came later ; but I thought then that she 
was safe at school, and I fully meant to make 
it up to her, though I did not exactly for- 
mulate how ; but it was the thought of those 
others, Frank, that tortured me. 
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" I used to picture the poer ladies in the work- 
house ; the clergymi^ and others struggling 
on with insufficient incomes ; the girls going 
out as governesses, and the boys having no 
proper education, till but for Shakespeare, I 
must have gone mad/ * 

' * How Shakespeare ? ' ' asked Mainwaring, 
who was deeply regretting having introduced 
the subject. 

*^ The chaplain got me a copy," he 
answered, ** and I learnt whole plays by 
heart ; it served as an anod3me to lull the 
pain a little." 

"I am so sorry," said Mainwaring, 
penitently. * ' I did not mean to rouse up 
all those bitter memories.' * 

"Never mind," he answued. '*It is 
good •Trnetimes to talk things out. And 
it is an intense comfort to me, Frank, that you 
take the kind view you do, and I am sure you 
will* be glad to hear that there are others who 
do so too. I have met wiith great kindness 
lately in quite unexpected quarters, and I 
no longer feel the lonely outcast that I did 
when I met you first. There is one thing 
that puzzles me much about that meeting, 
though." 

* * What is it ? " asked Mainwaring. 

' * Why, I had made a firm resolve not to take 
an alias. To suppress my name when I could, 
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but never to give a false one— yet I gave one 
to you ! I have often wondered what induced 
me to do it, but I think your personality im- 
pressed me from the first. Your transparent 
goodness ' * 

** Oh ! for mercy's sake ! " exclaimed 
Mainwaring, ** don't you begin, Graham ! I 
have heard so much of my own virtues the 
last few da}^, that I am sick to death of them ! 
I really shall have to break out, and do some- 
thing desperately wild, by way of asserting 
my independence. Now what would you 
recommend as a really profligate thing to 
do?" 

Despard laughed ; not sorry that the con- 
versation had taken another turn. 

* * Well, I hardly know. What do you say 
to cheating at bridge by way of a beginning ?* ' 

' * I should be sure to cheat at bridge if I 
played it. I am a shocking bad hand at 
games, bar cricket. Now Dorothy ' ' 

Despard filled his pipe again, and com- 
posed himself to listen. Mainwaring let him 
off rather easier than usual, for another topic 
had occurred to him. 

* * By the way, Graham, I want to get to 
know your Ella, I suppose I ought to say 
properly Miss de Lisle ? and how am I to do 
it ? I don't go much to the Guild now." 

** A burnt child, eh?" 
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* * Nonsense I But I can't talk to her there 
when I do go, and of course I can't call on 
her at her lodgings, that would not be accord- 
ing to les convenances. But I do want to 
make acquaintance with her, how is it to be 
managed ? " 

'* I'll tell you. We often go a walk to- 
gether, and end with a tea-supper at one of 
the tea shops. We are going to-morrow 
evening. Suppose you join us ? " 

* ' Delighted ! that will suit me exactly. I 
am engaged for a tea-fight at Miss Packer's 
but I can get away early from that. When 
and where shall I meet you ? " 

* ' At the door of Good Intent Mansions, six 
o'clock." 

*' Good, I will be there. It will be an 
enormous relief after handing tea about to 
old ladies all the afternoon." 

' * I am so glad you are really going to know 
my little sunbeam. She is the brightest and 
most charming of companions. And I can 
tell you, Mainwaring, she is a very clever girl. 
I never knew anyone so quick to see a point. 
And she has the sweetest disposition ! " 

* * Ah, not quite the sweetest— nobody can 
excel my Dorothy there ! But why do you 
call her little ? I should say she was two 
inches taller than Doll, and she is a nice height 
too." 
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' • Oh, I don't know. I have always 
thought of her as ' Uttle Ella/ but she is 
tall, and a most graceful figure ! Then her 
wonderful hair ! like very sunbeams t I never 
saw such hair ! ' ' 

* ' Ah, I think I like a darker shade of brown. 
Now Dorothy ' s hair and eyes match exactly ! * ' 

The conversation for the next half hour 
would not interest the reader, for it was an 
Ella-Dorothy duet carried on by the two 
lovers to their own great satisfaction, though 
they neither of them said anything at all 
worth recording. It might have b^n pro- 
longed till midnight, but for a startling 
interruption. 

Despard suddenly jumped up : * ' Some- 
thing has galloped to the door and stopped ! ' * 

He dashed out of the room, and Mainwaring 
heard voices in the passage. To his intense 
astonishment, the door was flung open, and 
Despard and a cabman half led, half carried 
into the room a tall gentleman in evening 
dress, who seemed in a state of collapse. 

Mainwaring hastily wheeled round the 
couch, and they laid him on it ; he was 
faintly moaning in pain. 

* * Have you got any money, Frank ? ' ' 
said Despard, who was leaning over the 
stranger, and loosening his tie. * * Will you 
pay the cab? I'll settle." 
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' ' How much ? ' ' asked Main waring of the 
driver. 

" The genelman said as he'd give me los. 
if I got him here in ten minutes, and I done it in 
nine — ^galloped all the. way, it's a good two 
and a half miles from the Embassy.. Thanky, 
sir, good night. 1 hope as the gent is not 
very bad ? '* 

' ' Did he seem ill when he engaged you ? ' ' 
said Despard looking up from writing. 

' ' He breathed hard, sir, and seemed in 
a hurry. ' Have you got a good horse ? * 
he says ; then he guv me your address, and 
says, ' los. if I am there in ten minutes.* 
I heard him groan as he got in." 

The cabman withdrew, and Despard held 
out a paper. 

*' Quick, Frank, there's a chemist's shop 
round the comer." 

Mainwaring rushed off, and was back 
again, panting, in less than three minutes 
with a small bottle. 

Despard smelt and tasted it before he 
poured the medicine into a tumbler, and put 
it to the patient's lips. 

He moved his head aside feebly, refusing it. 

" You must take it. It is I, Despard, 
giving it you." 

The sick man looked up at him with a 
smile of recognition, and nodded. Despard 
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Eassed his arm roiud his neck and raised his 
ead, and he took the dose without further 
protest- 

^' Now, Frank, will you turn back the 
bed clothes so that we may lay him in at once 
and get his clothes off . " 

When they had laid him down, Despard 
proceeded quickly and deftly to undress him 
to his shirt. Mainwaring helped as well as 
he could, but his touch was clumsy in com- 
parison. They had hardly finished when the 
patient struggled up, and became violently 
sick. Mainwaring thought he was dying in 
the paroxysm, and indeed he looked like 
death as Despard laid him gently down ; 
but Frank heard him whisper, as he stood up, 
and wiped the moisture from his forehead, 
* * Thank God ! it has saved him ! " 

" More work, Frank. Will you forage 
about and see if you can find milk or eggs ? 
You won't disturb anybody, for Mrs. Perkins, 
lackily, sleeps at the top of the house, and the 
drawing-room floor is empty. Oh, and see 
if the kitchen fire's alight.' ' 

Mainwaring sped on his errand, and soon 
returned. 

*' Here's a bowl of milk, put aside for the 
cat, I fancy, but poor Puss must go without 
her supper to-night, and here are two eggs. I 
can soon blow up the fire, it's not quite out." 
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* ' Do. I want hot bottles ; there are some 
empty beer bottles in my chiffonnier." 

He broke the eggs into the milk, beat them 
slightly together, and fed the patient spoonful 
by spoonful. The Sick man tried to speak ; 
Despard bent his ear down to hear him, and 
answered, 

* ' Hurts to swallow ? Yes I know it 
does, but the milk will assuage it, it will hurt 
less and less. What did they give you ? ' ' 

" Coffee," he whispered, *' dinner at the — 
Embassy.'* 

** Good Heavens ! " cried Despard. '*Are 
they descending to means like these ! * ' 

" No," he gasped. " Count all right 

— servant — anarchist." 

'* Did you drink it aU ? " 

' ' No, half — ^poured away — doubted the 
taste." 

At this moment Mainwaring entered with 
his arms full. ** Here are three bottles, and 
some woollen antimacassars to wrap them in. 
Are these enough ? " 

"They will do nicely," said Despard, 
disposing them at the patient's feet and the 
pit of his stomach, " they'll help to bring 
the circulation back. And now, Frank, I 
must send you on a longer errand, for there 
ought to be a medical man called in, the chemist 
will direct you ' ' 
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''No/' said the stranger, trying to rise 
in bed, and speaking in a stronger voice, 
" none but you. No doctor.'* 

Despard turned away, and Mainwaring 
looking up, saw a bright g[leam of pleasure 
cross his face. He subdued it, and bent down 
again to the bed. 

'* You are putting a heavy responsibility 
upon me." 

''Take it/' whispered the stranger. 

' ' Your friend will bear ' ' here a spasm 

of pain racked him : when it was. over he 
finished his sentence, ' ' witness that I abso- 
lutely refused to let you send for a doctor." 

He looked at Mainwaring, who bowed his 
head and said, 

' ' Yes, I hear your determination. ' ' 

" Very well/' said Despard gravely. " I 
will take the risk ; the more readily because 
I hope, and think, that the danger is over ; 
but you must do what I tell you, and first 
you must have more of the milk." 

"My lips hurt so," murmured the sick 



man. 



I am afraid they do. Frank, will you 
rush off again to the chemist for glycerine 
and boracic powder, and a little cotton 
wool. ' ' 

' ' How much am I to get ? ' ' said Main- 
waring, taking up his hat. 
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Half an ounce of each will do.*' 

** I was just in time/' he said when he 
came back. " He was going off to bed, 
but he told me which bell to ring if anything 
more was wanted/' 

"I hope we shallwant nothing more," 
said Despard as he gently applied the gly- 
cerine. * ' That soothes it ? " 

The stranger nodded, and after awhile 
dropped off to sleep. 

The two friends sat and watched him, 
Despard every now and again feeling his 
pulse, or bending down to listen to his 
breathing. 

Suddenly he woke and sat up. ** John ! '*. 
he said in a stronger voice. 

' ' You would like John fetched ? Very 
good ; he shall be here directly. Lie down 
and go to sleep again." 

He waited till the patient's quiet breathing 
showed that he was asleep, then said, 

''It is I must go the errand this time, 
Frank, but I shall not be long away." 

"Oh, but Graham," said Mainwaring 
following him out of the room in a panic, 
'* don't go and leave me alone with him! 
I should not know in the least what to do if 
he was worse ; tell me where to go, and you 
stay." 

" He won't be worse; he will probably 
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He gently applied the glycerine as he had 
seen Despard do, and just then came the 
welcome sound of wheels stopping. 

**Now for the mysterious John," he 
thought. 

The mysterious John proved to be a gentle- 
man's servant carrying a Gladstone bag. 
He hurried to his master's side with an ex- 
clamation of dismay. 

Despard drew Mainwaring from the room, 
and said, 

'* Now, Frank, I am going to turn you out. 
We are getting too thick on the ground i 
Please say nothing to any one of what has 
happened to-night. I shall see you in the 
morning. ' ' 

' ' But, Graham ! surely you will give me 
some inkling of what it all means ? ' ' 

' * I hardly know what it all means myself 
yet. You must wait. I can give no ex- 
planation now." 

" But at least, tell me who it is." 

**No, I can't even do that without his 
leave. I am sorry to be so Sphinx-like ) 
but indeed, you must wait till the morning. 
Good-night." 

*'Well," said Mainwaring to himself as 
he walked away. * * I shall have a budget of 
news to tell Dorothy to-morrow ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 
MISS packer's tea-party. 



Mainwaring was deep in a long letter to 
his Dorothy, giving a full account of the 
wonderful events of the evening before when 
Despard walked in. 

"There's your ten shillings, Frank," he 
said, laying half a sovereign on the table, 
as his friend jumped up and shook hands 
with him. 

' ' So glad you've come ! I have been per- 
fectly devoured by curiosity ! How is the 
mysterious stranger ? ' ' 

" Better, and gone home this morning." 

" Well, sit down," pushing an easy chair 
towards him, ''and tell me all about it." 

'* But that, Frank, is precisely what I 
can't do." 

' ' Not ? ' ' cried Mainwaring, staring at 
him. ''Oh, you can't be so cruel as to 
plunge one into the middle of a highly sen- 
sational story and then shut the book ! Can't 
you even tell me who the remarkable man 
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was who plumped down upon you, and said 
* Cure me ! ' Was he by any chance a 
Prince or anything of that sort ? Of course 
he had taken poison ? " 

** Yes, he had been poisoned, so much I 
may tell you. It was by a drug that is very 
little known, but luckily I had a case once, 
and I knew the antidote. But he owes his 
life to your quickness, and so I have told 
him ; a very little delay, and the mischief 
could not have been averted. And he was 
quick too, there was only a quarter of an 
hour between his taking the stuff and having 
the antidote, and his having just dined was 
in his favour ; on an empty stomach it 
would have taken effect in a few minutes.' ' 

** But he will recover row ? " 

** Yes, his heart is sound, and that is the 
great thing, but he will have to be careful 
and be strictly dieted for some time, the coats 
of his stomach are injured." 

* * And you will not tell me who he is ? " 
*^I cannot, Frank; I am pledged to 

secrecy." 

** But, Graham, I assure you that I can 
keep a secret too." 

* * I know it, and I have asked for leave to 
tell you, but it has been refused, for reasons 
which I cannot deny are good ones. Listen, 
Frank," he said earnestly, seeing that Main- 
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waxing 's good-humoured face was clouded. 
** This is how the case stands. A short time 
ago, I came quite accidentally into a certain 
piece of knowledge about which I have sworn 
before God, secrecy, absolute and inviolable. 
I cannot break that vow even for you ; I 
can only say, Mainwaring, on my solemn Word 
of honour, that there is nothing discreditable 
on my '* 

* ' Oh ! shut up ! " said the other boyishly, 
* ' and don't talk tommy rot ! I am not such 
an ass as to think you have done anything 
wrong, I should be inclined to say the con- 
trary ; but you frighten me, Graham ! You 
are in danger ! ' ' 

** Oh, one's always in danger of sorts, 
for are there not many motors about ? ' ' 

** Yes ; but there's something more than 
motors here. You leave me a prey to the 
wildest imaginings ! For one thing, I know 
it has something to do with me," 

' * Oh, most egotistical of curates ! How 
do you make that out ? " 

** Why, when you were gone after that 
mysterious John, who proved to be only a 
valet, the still more mysterious stranger 
asked my name, and when I told him, he gave 
a quick, keen look, and I saw that he knew 
it." 

' * Well, considering how you have been 
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advertised lately, I don't see anything wonder- 
ful in that." 

* * Ah, but he connected me with you, not 
with the other affair, I am confident of it." 

'* It seems to have been as comprehensive 
a look as Lord Burleigh's shake of the 
head." 

** And," pursued Mainwaring, *' I suspect 
there are international complications in the 
affair ; he came from one of the Embassies. 
I wonder whether Kaiser Bill had any hand 
in it ! He seems to have a hand in most 
things." 

' ' Upon my word,' ' said Despard, laughing, 
' * You are out-Sherlocking Sherlock Holmes ! 
But I shall neither deny nor confirm your 
* wild imaginings,' for those are the two 
ways in which secrets are wormed out. And 
now I must be off, for I am over-due at the 
office, and it would never do for Millitan to 
get an inkling that there is a secret. It is 
a thing that is specially repugnant to the 
editor of a paper.' ' 

'* But stop one minute/' said Mainwaring, 
' * if you want this thing kept so extremely 
dark, I suppose you do not wish me to men- 
tion it to any one ? " 

'* No, I had forgotten to say that. Please 
don't drop the smallest hint to anybody. 
One never knows the ramfications, nor how 
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things get round ; you might quite innocently 
do considerable mischief." 

Main waring rose, lit a match, and burnt 
his letter to Dorothy. * ' There 1 can a man 
give stronger proof of friendship than that ! 
But I do trust that this mystery is not for 
ever and always ? May I not hope that it 
will be cleared up in the last page ? ' ' 

' ' The last page ? ' ' said Despard musingly. 
* ' Oh, yes, there will be a last page. What 
will be written on it, who knows ? I cannot 
forecast the future at all. But thank you, 
my friend, for your generous trust." 

His dark, sad eyes had tears in them, as 
the two men exchanged a warm hand-clasp. 

He turned as he was leaving the room and 
said, 

" I will tell you this also, Frank. In the 
midst of my desperate anxiety last night 
(and it was very great) it was yet the keenest 
delight to me to be practising again. I think 
that has been the deepest wound of all, the 
being held unworthy to follow the noblest 
profession, except yours, that man can have." 

" Is there no chance," hinted Mainwaring, 
' ' that time ' ' 

** I don't know. Sometimes I have the 
faintest of faint hopes — but no, I must dree 
my weird. Good-bye now, we shall meet 
again this evening." 
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It was with considerable distaste that Main- 
waring dressed for Miss Packer's tea-party. 
His mind was full of conjectures and thoughts 
of "treasons, stratagems and spoils/' and 
he felt out of tune for the frivolous chatter 
of society. However, it would not do to 
slight the kind old lady, who had championed 
him so valiantly, so he thrust his anxieties 
down to the bottom of his mind, and prepared 
to play his part with apparent gaiety and 
Ught-heartedness among the butterflies of 
Society. 

The first person he saw after shaking hands 
with Miss Packer, was no other than Mr. 
MiUitan, standing on the hearth-rug as 
if the house belonged to him, and holding 
forth in his dominating way. 

" Ah, here comes the hero of the day," 
he said, as Mainwaring advanced. * * Well, 
niy young friend, how do you like being a 
lion?" 

* * I cannot say that I like it at all. I shall 
be truly glad to sink back into my normal 
state oiE obscurity.' ' 

*' Hush, please," said Miss Packer, '* Miss 
Delaney is going to give us one of her delight- 
ful sonatas." 

Miss Delaney was a sort of semi-professional ; 
she occasionally played at concerts, but she 
was supposed to ' * obUge ' ' her friends gratis ; 
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there are quiet ways and means, however, of 
doing many things, which need not be too 
strictly enquired into. 

The gentleman who bore the reputation of 
being the greatest musical connoisseur in 
the room, gave the fair performer his arm to 
lead her to the piano ; and the usual stage 
business of arranging the music, taking off 
bracelets, &c., was gone through to afford 
the audience time to settle down to quietude ; 
then she began. She rumbled in the bass, 
she tinkled softly in the treble ; she brought 
her whole force (and she had a good deal of 
muscular power) to bear in her attack on the 
middle notes. Her arms flashed across one 
another ; her fingers ran with incredible swift- 
ness from the top of the instrument to the 
bottom, and then up again. It was a wonder- 
ful performance, and the audience sat spell- 
bound, and for the most part lost in wonder 
as to how her fingers could possibly do it ! 

' * Good Lord ! what a racket ! ' ' said 
Millitan in a low voice to Frank, " do you 
Ukeit?" 

'' I am not musical," he answered with a 
smile. 

*' Neither am I. I see chair? at the other 
end of the room, let us make for them and 
have a quiet talk, under cover of this noise." 

'* I am glad to have an opportimity of 
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speaking to you^Mr. Millitan/' said Frank as 
they sat down. '* I wanted to ask you a 
question." 

' ' Fire away ! What do you want to 
know ? ' ' 

" It is about Despard, poor fellow ! It is 
a great grief to him that he is debarred from 
foUowing his profession. Would there be any 
chance of his ever being reinstated ? ' ' 

* ' I hardly know, but I doubt if an attainder 
of that sort is ever reversed. He would be 
such a loss to me that I cannot wish it should 
be, but it is a distinct loss to the medical pro- 
fession his being out of it ; he is far and away 
the best man in that Une that I know. And 
I can tell you this, if I were ill, I should un- 
doubtedly go to Despard on the sly, I have 
not much faith in most of them. An old ass 
(he was head of the profession, too) told 
me some years ago, that I had not three 
months to Uve. It was when Despard was 
just starting his practice, and I heard such 
an account of him that I thought I would try 
what the young doctor could do, since the 
old one gave the case up. He soon set me 
on my legs again, and the trouble has never 
come back; if it did, I should certainly go 
to him again." 

' ^ Oh, here you are ! ' ' said Miss Packer, 
*' I have shaken hands with all the people 
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now, and I can begin to talk a bit. You 
are looking better, Mr. Francis Mainwaring. 
By-t he-bye, I hate that name of Francis ! 
it is so foolish ! You never know whether it 
is a man or woman that is being spoken 
of ! Does anybody ever call you Frank ? ' ' 

' * A great many people do ; if Miss Packer 
will condescend to do so, I shall feel honoured. ' ' 

'* All right. Frank it is froni this time 
henceforth. I say, aren't you glad all the 
too-roo about you is over ? What a fool you 
did look the other day ! " 

'*Not a bigger fool than I felt," said 
Mainwaring laughing, *' if that sort of thing, 
is ever to happen again, I hope I may be 
mercifully put under gas." 

' ' I have been disappointed of my principal 
guest to-day," said the hostess. *' Mr. 
Ansell promised to come ; I particularly wanted 
to introduce him to you, Mr. Millitan.' ' 

" And I want very much to meet him. 
How disappointing ! Why did he not come ?' ' 

'* A sudden attack of influenza, he writes. 
I am sure I hope we are not going to have that 
scourge among us again." 

*' It must be very sudden, then," said 
Millitan, " for his name is down as one of the 
guests at the Italian Embassy last night." 

' * Who is Mr. Ansell ? ' ' asked Mainwaring, 
trjdng to keep his voice steady as a light 
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broke in upon him. The editor took it dti 
himself to answer. 

* * Mr. Ansell is a human mole, whose busi- 
ness it is to burrow in all sorts of underground 
and unsavoury places. Whether he does not 
often find nests made by the female of the 
equine species, is, I think, open to question." 

*' I don't believe that they are mare's 
nests," said Miss Packer, " do you mean to 
say that we have not got a lot of Nihilist 
wretches among us who are always plotting 
to blow up somebody ? ' ' 

" Oh, scores of them, doubtless, but they 
^yon't blow anybody up in England. It 
is not their cue to do so. Why, we are the 
only country that offers them an asylum ; 
if they were to commit outrages here it would 
be closed to them ; that would not suit their 
book at all." 

* ' But there were outrages some years ago,' * 
said Lady Ada, who had joined the group. 

* * Ah, those were Fenians, a different thing 
altogether," said Millitan in his authori- 
tative way ; " that's all come to an end." 

' ' What is Mr. Ansell Uke in personal 
appearance ? ' ' asked Mainwaring, in a tone 
of such elaborate indifference that Ansell or 
Despard would have had their suspicions 
aroused at once, but the others did not notice 
it. 
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* * Oh, he is tall and slight, not handsome, 
but distinguished looking, dark eyes and 
hair," answered Miss Packer. 

''My dear lady," said Milhtan, ''that 
is a description that would suit half the 
gentlemen you met. Can you not particu- 
larise } ' ' 

' ' Well, he has very sleepy eyes in general, 
and then suddenly he opens them as keen as 
a hawk's; and he has au peculiarly broad 
forehead ; I can't think of anything else 
distinctive. Now I must go and talk to my 
other guests. Frank, I am going to look out 
for a wife for you, that you may not be in 
such a scrape again." 

' ' I think," said Lady Ada, laughing, ' ' that 
you may spare yourself the trouble. That 
very deep blush tells the tale that she is 
already found. ' ' 

" Oh ! do teU us ! " exclaimed Miss Packer, 
"who is she?" 

' ' If you are going in for tender confidences,' ' 
said MiUitan, ' ' that is not in my line ; so 
I shall go and taste your strawberries, Miss 
Packer." 

Main waring took deep counsel with himself 
as he walked home as to what line he should 
take in consequence of the new knowledge 
which had come to him. 

He had no doubt about Ansell being Des- 
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pard's visitor overnight, and that the two 
were engaged in baffling an Anarchist plot. 
What had he best do? Should he tell 
his friend what he had discovered? 

No ; he decided not to do so, it would seem 
like forcing his confidence and might em- 
barrass him. He finally determined to let 
Despard know that if he wanted an ally 
he was ready to serve him blindfold, and 
meanwhile that he would keep his ears and 
eyes open. 

"He was right about the ramifications,'* 
he thought, '" who wotdd have guessed that 
I should hear the solution of the mystery at 
Miss Packer's tea-party! " 

Thus he cogitated with himself as he walked 
briskly on to keep tryst with Despard and 
Ella at Good Intent Mansions. 

They were waiting for him at the door, 
and as he came up he acknowledged to himself 
that Ella was an extremely pretty girl. 

' ' A different style from Dorothy, but how 
very nice they would look together ; the one 
would set off the other. ' * 

. The three went first to the garden, and sat 
chatting brightly on what Despard called 
" the fateful seat.'* 

' ' Here come Mn Bailey and his horrid 
friends," said Ella,'* I can't bear those 
men!" 
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* ' How very badly your shoes are tied, 
Ella," said Despard, stooping down to them, 
' ' they might come undone and trip you up, 
giving you a bad fall. Here, this is the way 
to tie tiiem." 

He was busy over the shoe laces as the men 
came by, and Ella was looking down watching 
him ; but Mainwaring frankly stared at the 
party, and touched his hat in answer to 
a side-long jerk of the head from Joe Bailey. 
A question was evidently asked, for they 
heard the EngUshman's unmodulated tones 
in answer. 

" Oh, it's the young lady as lives at our 
place, and the parson." 

Again a question, and again they caught 
the reply. 

'* I didn't see him rightly, but I thinks 
it is the doctor as comes to see the babby. 

My missus do say as he be acourting " 

the rest dies away in the distance. 

*' Now those shoes," said Despard rising, 
* ' are properly tied. Observe the way the 
loop is secured, Ella, and I beg you will always 
do them so for the future." 

''Why! here's Tomato coming back 
again ! ' ' she exclaimed. ' ' I am really 
afraid of that man ! he is so very evil ! ' ' 

Despard rose and leaned over the back of 
the seat, * * Look, Ella, what a charming effect 

w 
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that soft haze has over the buildings I How 
Turner would have revelled in this sort of 
scene ! ' ' 

Mainwaring's wits were getting sharpened 
quite up to detective pitch ; for some reason 
he saw that Despard did not wish the Italian 
to see his face, so he rose to look at this 
wonderful landscape (in which by-the-way, he 
saw nothing at all to admire), and by so 
doing effectually screened his friend from 
observation. 

' ' That is a most villainous looking cus- 
tomer that has just gone by/' he remarked 
in a casual manner. Despard glanced round. 

'* Aren't you ravenous for your tea, Ella ? 
I am. This fellow has been gorging himself 
on Miss Packer's tea cakes ; but we have not 
had those luxuries, so come along. I am 
really quite famished." 
^ * ' But this is not the way to the shop we 
usually go to," said Ella. 

' ' Oh, we must not always patronise the 
same estabUshment. — that's not Fair Trade ; 
there's a nice looking shop down this way, 
we'll sample the cakes there." 

He hurried them off in the opposite direc- 
tion to that which Tomato had taken. 

He engaged the upper room for the party, and 
a most merry meal they had ! It was Ella's 
day, and Despard was determined that she 
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should enjoy it, so he resolutely thrust aside 
all gloomy thoughts and showed his nature 
as it was before his life was clouded. 

Mainwaring was equally delighted and 
astonished, he had credited his friend with 
high mental attainments, but he was not pre- 
pared for the sparkling wit, the quaint con- 
ceits and delicate fancies that came pouring 
out in bright profusion — it was a revelation 
to him ! 

He played no mean part himself in the 
merry war of words ; the two men tossed the 
ball of badinage from one to another, and 
when it flew Ella's way she lightly sent it 
back again. 

Mainwaring learnt another lesson in human 
nature from his own experience that evening. 
He had often been scandalized at stories of 
soldiers joking in the middle of a battle ; with 
the dogmatic ignorance of a civilian he had 
put it down to their being brutalized, and 
rendered callous by their profession, but now 
he reaUsed that in a time of crisis, especially 
when there is danger to be met, the spirit 
of brave men rises to meet it, and jokes 
come readily to lips that perhaps never 
joked before. 

* * Oh ! this is lovely ! ' ' exclaimed Ella, 
wiping the tears of happy laughter from her 
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eyes : ' ' Much better than a dull and formal 
tea-party, isn't it, Mr. Mainwaring ? " 

* * Oh, dear no ! " he answered, * * at the party 
we were very prettily behaved, we sat nicely 
on our chairs,' ' (he was sprawling over two 
just then) "and we listened to a lady who 
played such a nice long piece on the piano 
and we said : ' Thank you very much,' and 
were so glad when she had finished 1 
Oh I we did not frivol like this ! ' ' 

•* Vive la frivole ! then," said Ella, waving 
her hand gaily, * * I like this better than pretty 
behaviour I ' ' 

' ' Would you like to go to a theatre, Ella ?* ' 
asked Despard. 

' * Oh, Graham ! ' ' she exclaimed with her 
eyes sparkling, * * would I not ! It would 
be perfectly sweet of you if you would take 
me!" 

' * And you, Frank ? Will you begin your 
wild career of dissipation by going with us ? 
Or do you disapprove of play-going ? ' ' 

" Indeed I do not. I alwa3rs treat myself 
when any good thing comes out. To see a 
really interesting play is my idea of pleasure." 

*' Let's get a paper, and see what's going, 
then." 

After a good deal of consultation, a new 
piece which Mainwaring had heard highly 
spoken of was decided on ; and as it did not 
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begin till late, they settled to go that evening. 
There will be just time for me to go back 
and get some money, if you'll escort Ella to 
Good Intent, Frank. I have no doubt she will 
want to dandify herself up, and do her hair 
again, that's the phrase, isn't it ? Though 
it can hardly look nicer than it does. Then 
I'll get a cab, and pick you up, and we'll 
come for Ella." 

This programme was duly carried out, and 
the girl spent an evening of perfect bliss. 
The tears ran down her cheeks from merry 
laughter at the comic part, then again in 
sympathy with the heroine in her distress, 
but both sets were tears of entire ecstasy ; 
and when she parted from her escort at the 
door of her lodgings she said, 

' ' Oh, Graham ! what a happy, happy 
day you have given me I " 

** My darling," he said drawing her to 
him, " I am glad, more glad that I can say, 
that come what may, you will have one 
happy remembrance connected with me. 
Good-night, sweet one ! sleep well ! ' ' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE ANARCHIST PLOT. 



The two men walked home together, talk- 
ing over the play, with an occasional diver- 
gence about Ella, Mainwaring's praise of 
whom was almost sufficient even to satisfy 
a lover. 

At the door of Mainwaring's lodgings they 
paused a moment, and he said earnestly, 

' * One word, Despard ; I will not seek to 
pry into your secret, you will teU me in good 
time, I am sure. I only want to say that I 
am your faithful henchman in this matter, 
and if I can be of the slightest use, you have 
only to lift your little finger, and I will obey 
you blindfold." 

' ' What, like this ? ' ' said Despard with a 
laugh, as he flicked up his hand. A man 
passing by, paused for a moment, looking 
hard at the friends, then sauntered on. 

•'All right," continued Despard. "I 
could not wish for a better man at my side in 
a crisis. More, Frank, I cannot say now, 
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but it will be a great relief to me when I am 
able to tell you all about it. Good-night.*' 

Despard passed the loitering man without 
giving him a thought, but he had not gone 
far before he found that he was being 
shadowed. He did not turn his head, but 
walked quietly on till he came to an open space, 
when he suddenly stopped close to a lamp 
post, and turned to face his pursuer, who 
came into the radius of light before he could 
stop himself. Despard, to his astonishment, 
recognised Judson, and summoned all his 
wits to aid him in this emergency. He drew 
himself up, and assumed his Simon Tappertit 
manner. 

" Why are you dogging my steps ? " he 
asked, haughtily. 

General, ' ' said the man cringing. 
I repeat, why are you following me ? 
When I have occasion for you, I know where 
to find you, do I not ? * ' 

'* Yes, General, but when I saw you give 
the sign, I thought I would follow in case you 
were in danger from the police — I thought 
I might help and guard you.' * 

'* I am in no danger," replied Despard, 
' * the police do not know what you know. 
Yet I thank you for your care and I am glad 
to have met with you, for you may be able 
to give me important information. First^ 
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tell me your nationality ; you are not 
EngUsh?" 

* ' Saxon ? " he said with a snarl. * ' No ! 
my name is O* Flaherty. I am from County 
Cork. My father suffered for the Cause 
in '83, but I got away, and came to London. 
I called myself Judson, but the head-centre 
knows my real name. I have worked for 
the Cause often, but we have been foiled 
again and again. At last the day is dawning ! 
The plans are too well laid to fail this time. 
The tyrant will meet with his doom, and then 
— London — London will be at our mercy ! 
The wrongs of ages will be avenged. At 
last our Cause will triumph I " The man's 
voice was rising to a scream in his excitement. 

' * Be silent I ' ' said Despard sternly, 
' * unless you wish the police to turn their 
attention to yourself. Hark ! ' ' 

A steady tread was heard approaching, 
and the locksmith shrank back and was silent. 
While the policeman was passing Despard 
had time to consider what course he had better 
pursue. The obvious one would appear to be 
to give Judson into custody on suspicion ; 
but there was no definite charge against him, 
and if he was true to his friends, they might 
lose a chance instead of gaining one ; whereas 
if he could succeed in hoodwinking the man 
as to his own identity and aims, he might 
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elicit in that way more trustworthy informa- 
tion than could be obtained from the doubtful 
testimony of an informer. He closely 
scanned the cringing figure before him. 

* ' I must do it off my own bat/ ' he mentally 
decided, " and vanity is the point to aim 
at this time." 

The policeman as he passed looked search- 
ingly at the two men ; Despard was calmly 
lighting his pipe ; the other man, he concluded, 
was probably begging from the gentleman. 
Neither spoke, and he walked on. When 
his ponderous tramp, tramp died away in the 
distance, Despard said : — 

' ' Judson, I am rarely deceived in my 
estimate of men, and I perceive that you 
have abiUties of no common sort. You 
may be destined to do great deeds — ^to rise 
to a high position." 

' * Oh, my General ! ' ' faltered the lock- 
smith, quivering in every nerve at these words 
of praise. 

" But if you elect to serve under me " 

' ' Yes, yes, under you, General I I will 
be faithful and true. I will obey you blind- 
fold ! " 

Despard with difficulty suppressed a laugh. 
Two such very different men had said the 
same thing to him within the hour — but with 
what very different meaning ! 
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' ' If you arc to be my follower, I shall 
expect from you fidelity, secrecy, and above 
all, perfect confidence. There are, I fear me, 
traitors in the camp ; I look to you to dis- 
cover and report them. Which of my 
lieutenants have you taken your orders from 
hitherto ? ' ' 

'* Giacomo Pargiani is the head of my 
section. General." 

* ' Pargiani ? Ah ! is he to be trusted, 
Judson?" 

' ' For the Great Attempt, General, yes. 

After — I do not know ' ' he gave a 

doubtful shake of the head. 

' ' What arrangements has he made for 
your section ? " 

' ' We are to be in force a couple of hundred 
yards from where the throw is to be made. 
The Englishman who is to make it, poor 
fool ! will be stationed ' ' 

' ' On the third tier of the seats above 
which the motto ' Long Live the King ' * ' 
is displayed, interrupted the supposed General. 
He had learnt this detail of the seats 
allotted to the Bailey family from Ella, 
and judged that showing his knowledge 
would dispel any suspicions the locksmith 
might entertain. The man, however, had 
none. Despard's masterful manner had 
dominated him from the first, and now his 
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shallow brain was intoxicated with the praises 
of the Chief, whose trusted lieutenant he 
saw himself in fancy to be. He fell easily 
into the trap laid for him. 

* * Yes, General, the blundering fool little 
knows the fine present he is going to give 
his ' noble King.' Ha ! Ha ! I should Uke 
to see his face when the deed is done ! ' * 

He laughed a low, cruel laugh, and Despard 
had to put some control over himself, to 
refrain from taking the little wretch and 
shaking him as a terrier shakes a rat. His 
voice trembled with rage as he asked, 
What then does he suppose it to be ? ' * 

Why, Pargiani and the others have 
persuaded him that they are so grateful to 
King Edward for granting them an asylum 
from persecution that they wish to give him 
a rare flower ! Ha ! Ha ! it will be a red 
flower ! The Tyrant will scarce have time 
to smell it ! Ha ! Ha ! And the beautiful 
Queen ' ' 

Again Despard had the greatest difficulty 
to keep his hands off him, and he had to move 
a step or two and draw a long breath to 
enable him to resist the impulse. But know- 
ing what tremendous issues depended upon 
his keeping his self-control, he turned again 
to the locksmith and wishing to give him a 
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chance of showing some sign of good feelings 
he said^ 

^* Yet Edward of England is not a 
tyrant like those others. He cares iEor the 
poor.*' 

*'He is a KING!'' snarled Judson. 
' ' Perish the whole brood of rulers ! Kings, 
Presidents, Emperors ! Why should one man 
rule over millions ? Who should govern the 
People but the People ? ' ' 

"True,** said Despard, determined now 
to fool him to the top of his bent. * * The 
People are so adapted to rule — so wise ! So 
far-seeing ! " 

' ' Yes ! yes I you say right I ' ' 

*' So well able to judge of questions of 
policy ! ' * 

' ' Aye, who better ? * ' 

' * So steadfast ! so rooted in opinion ! 
the People do not 

* ' With every minute change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now their 

hate. 
Him vile that was their garland ! ' ' 

Judson did not exactly understand, but 
he rubbed his hands and murmured, ' ' Brave 
words ! brave words ! * ' 

' ' Hark ! ' ' said Despard, * ' the policeman 
is returning ; he must not see us still together. 
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Tell me shortly what are your orders after 
the throw?'' 

* * To fling ourselves on the soldiers and 
disarm them ; they will be taken by surprise 
and cannot offer much resistance. There will 
be risings in different parts to confuse the 
authorities. London will be fired in fifty 
places. Where, General, shall you be that 
I may join you ? " 

* ' Marching on the Bank of England at the 
head of my men," said Despard, keeping up 
his grand air, * ' We must secure the money 
the first thing. Now go, the man is near.* ' 

* * Where can I come, or send for orders ? ' ' 
asked Judson. 

'* You can write to *' X,'* General Post 
Office. I tell my address to none. Go." 

Judson melted away in the darkness as 
the policeman approached ; Despard ad- 
vanced to meet ham. 

" Who do you think that was I was talking 
to?" 

Can't say, Fm sure, sir." 
An Anarchist, he thinks he is going to set 
the Thames on fire some day." 

* * Ah, there's a sight of them cattle about ; 
it's a pity they was let in so free ; I hope as 
the Aliens' Act will stop them out a bit." 

Good-night, policeman." 

Good-night, sir. Hullo! what's that." 
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A piercing shriek was heard^ and a man 
was seen running wildly towards them, hotly 
pursued by another. Even as they looked, 
the first man fell, screaming, ' ' Mercy ! 
Help ! ' * as the other stooped over him, then 
another shriek. Despard and the constable 
ran to his assistance, and the assailant, seeing 
them, paused for a moment, then dived into 
a side street and disappeared. 

"After him, policeman! I'll attend to 
this man." 

He stooped over the writhing form on the 
ground, and exclaimed, " Why, it's Judson 
himself ! Let me see your wound. Who 
was it struck you ? ' ' 

*' Pargiani," he said faintly, '* he saw me 
talking to you — ^he said I was a traitor, and 
was going to blow upon them all — I said, 
' Traitor yourself ! ' then he knifed me — 
Ah ! what agony ! ' ' 

Despard did what he could to stop the flow 
of blood, but he had little hope of saving the 
wretched man's life, for he perceived that 
he was bleeding inwardly. 

The constable came back panting, blowing 
his whistle for help. 

' ' He got the heels of me down that alley. 
How's this poor man ? Ah, I see, sir, you 
have been through the Ambulance course; I 
could not have done it neater myself." 
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'* I know a little about it/* said Despard, 
" I am afraid he won't recover. He must 
be taken to the Hospital. Judson/' he said, 
stooping over the wounded man, * ' tell me 
where Pargiani lives." 

The glazing eyes looked up into his. ' ' No 
traitor ^you will not think ' ' 

'* No, no, what is Pargiani' s address ? " 

'* 15 — oh— oh " his voice died away. 

*'No. 15 where? Judson, do you hear 
me ? 15 — ^go on " 

*' I am afraid he is past speaking, sir," 
said a sergeant, who had come up with two 
or three others. ' ' What were you trying 
to get him to say ? ' ' 

' ' The address of his murderer ; he men- 
tioned the name, Pargiani, Giacomo Pargiani 
— ^if he could but have told us the address." 

' ' The gentleman said as this man was an 
Anarchist," observed the constable. 

' * Ah, and doubtless the Italian was another, 
said the sergeant. '* They're always knifing 
one another ; they save us trouble that way." 

He made a note of Pargiani 's name, also 
of Despard's name and address, as he would 
be wanted at the inquest, for on lifting 
Judson into the ambulance, they found that 
he was dead. 

*' I won't trouble Ansell with this to- 
night," thought Despard. ''He ought to 
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have a night's undisturbed rest, for he will 
need all his strength. I shall not be sorry for 
some sleep myself, for events have been rather 
too rapid ; to have seen one man murdered, 
and to have saved another, all in the course of 
twenty-four hours is more than enough to 
gratify the keenest seeker after sensation.*' 

The sleep of which he stood so much in 
need, however, would not come, or else came 
in fitful snatches, from which he would awake 
crying out that the king was murdered — 
and once, more dreadful still, that he himself 
was throwing the bomb at the instigation of 
Judson, who stood by his side streaming with 
blood. 

Despard sprang from bed, saying, '* I 
shall be delirious if this goes on, and that will 
not help matters at all.'* 

He drank copious draughts of water, and 
sat for some time by the open window, 
letting the cool night air blow in upon him. 
This somewhat cooled the fever of his blood, 
so he Ut his candle, and sat reading till six 
o'clock, when he began to feel drowsy. He 
crept into bed again and went off into a 
dreamless sleep, from which he did not awake 
till after nine. He was appalled to find it so 
late, so he made a hasty toilet, snatched a 
mouthful of breakfast, and hurried off to 
catch Ansell before he went out. 
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He found him at home, and intending, he 
said, to have a thorough lazy morning. He 
looked pale, and was still suffering from the 
effects of the poison, but these were fast 
wearing off, and Despard did not anticipate 
that there would be any lasting evil results. 
He had explained the circumstances to 
Despard when he recovered from the drug. 
The waiter was a foreigner, and the cup 
brought to him was the last on the salver. 
He had drunk half before he recognised the 
odd taste, and looking up, he caught the face 
of the waiter in a mirror opposite, eagerly 
watching him. He turned aside, and out of 
sight of the man, poured the rest into a palm. 
He made his adieux to his hostess, and came 
straight away to Despard, of whose medical 
skill he had, like Millitan, a very high opinion. 
He now Ustened eagerly to his friend's ac- 
count of the events of the night. 

*^' It is a thousand pities," he said, '* that 
Judson is killed, for you had evidently got 
him completely under your thumb, and his 
unconscious information would have been of 
such enormous value. The only thing that 
reconciles me to it, is the lessened risk to your- 
self. You are in danger enough as it is, but 
it would have been increased tenfold if Judson 
had found out who his General really was." 

Despard was over-wrought, partly with the 
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chained down again — ^he will not break loose 
any more." 

Ansell nodded to the valet, who ushered 
in Major Colston, the great Chief of Scotland 
Yard. 

' ' You are the man of all others that I 
wanted to see I I was just about telephoning 
to you. Let me introduce my friend, and 
most able co-adjutor, Mr. Despard, who has 
brought me very important news. Sit down, 
now, Despard, tell your story." 

The consultation that followed was a long 
and an anxious one. Despard was put 
through a searching cross-examination by 
Major Colston, who did not seem to under- 
stand points very quickly, but recurred 
again and again to details as if trying to catch 
him tripping. At length his ponderous in- 
telligence appeared to be satisfied, and he said 
slowly : 

' * Well there is nothing to be done to-day ; as 
it is Sunday, the men will be out of town, or 
in some of their haunts, probably all scattered. 
. We must make our pounce on Monday, when 
they will be at work again, and arrest the 
whole lot. You say they work at Pelter's ? ' ' 

' ' The Englishman certainly does ; and I 
understood that the ItaUans were his fellow- 
workmen. I am sorry for Bailey, he is an 
^entire dupe in the matter." 
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" He deserves all he'll get for being such 
a d — d fool/* said Colston roughly. *' Well, 
I will see Sir John Wilton to-day ; he will 
look to it that his men are not taken by 
surprise. I will answer for mine, provided 
there are no traitors in our camp. Ansell, 
may I speak a word with you presently ? 
Mr. a — Despard, I trust you will observe 
profound secrecy to every one about this/ ' 

*' You may rely upon me, sir. Good 
morning, Mr. Ansell, I must get back to put 
my work in train for to-morrow." 

With a bow to I^Iajor Colston, stiffly re- 
turned, Despard left the room ; Ansell 
followed him into the passage and whispered : 
' ' I say, come back to luncheon, 1.30. I want 
to get the taste of pipe-clay out of my 
mouth." 

Despard smiled and promised, and Ansell 
returned to the room. 

' ' Now, Colston, I am at your service. 
What was it you had to say ? ' ' 

' ' I wanted to know if you are quite aware 
who that gentleman is who has just left us ? " 

" Perfectly," replied Ansell. '' I know 
all about him." 

' ' You know that he has ' done time ? ' " 
Yes, I know his whole history. ' * 
Oh, well, if that's the case, and you can 
trust him, I have no more to say. I have 
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not much faith in reformed characters my- 
self." 

* ' Despard can hardly be called a reformed 
character, there was nothing to reform.*' 

" Come, come, Ansell, that's a bit too 
strong ! A man commits a deliberate 
fraud — 
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I beg your pardon, he did nothing of the 
sort. He moved an investment, which I 
grant you, he had no legal right to do ; but 
it was with no fraudulent intention of ap- 
propriating the money to himself, it was done 
to benefit the child who was left to his 
guardianship. It was a rotten concern into 
which, at the instigation of a friend he put 
the money, and when it smashed, poor Des- 
pard went under. It was a case of legal, but 
not moral guilt." 

Major Colston pondered for awhile. 

How does he make his living ? ' ' 
Writing for the Guide, he is on the staff. ' ' 
Will you give me his address ? I ought 
to have it." 

Despard was sitting writing as though for 
bare life, for he wanted to get his work for- 
ward, and out of the way, when Mrs, Perkins 
announced, " A gentleman, sir." 

He rose, and placed a chair, which Major 
Colston negatived with a wave of his hand, 
and both men stood through the interview. 
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''I say," the Major began, clearing his 
throat awkwardly, "you ought to have 
brought your information to me, instead of 
going to Mr. Ansell.' ' 

" I did not go to Mr. Ansell, sir, he came to 
me. I was not even aware that the informa- 
tion was valuable." 

' ' Well, you will bring it to me first from 
this time ? ' ' 

' ' If Mr. Ansell approves, certainly. I am 
acting under his orders now." 

* ' We have the right to it at Scotland 
Yard!" 

* ' I am only a subordinate, sir. Doubtless 
Mr. Ansell would riot dispute a right." 
Then you will come to us first ? ' ' 
If Mr. Ansell approves." 

Major Colston lost his temper. 

" D — n it, man ! We can't go on talking 
in a circle like this. Will you do as I ask, 
or not ? Remember the police have power to 
make things pleasant — or the reverse — for 
some people," he added significantly. 

Despard looked him full in the face. 

' ' The police have no power over me, sir. 
All those whose opinions I value know my 
story, and I care little whether others 
know it or not. That you know it, I saw from 
the first, and it is perhaps natural that you 
should distrust me, but you need not, I 
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have sworn to do the best according to my 
ability in this matter, and I will keep my 
word. I have, of course, no ofl&cial standing, 
but I placed myself under Mr. Ansell's orders 
at the first ; and my allegiance is due to him 
unless he transfers it. I hope. Major Colston, 
you see the reasonableness of this." 

''It is all very fine and plausible," said 
the Major, "but can you give me any re- 
ferences as to your bona fides? Ansell be- 
lieves in you, I know, but can you refer me 
to anyone else ? ' ' 

" Certainly," said Despard steadily. '* Mr. 
Millitan, editor of the Morning Guide, and 
Mr. Mostyn, of Berry Mead Court, have been 
my friends for years ; Mr. Barton and Mr. 
Mainwaring, rector and curate of St. Alfwyn's, 
I have not known so long,but they can testify 
as to my present character." 

Major Colston, in spite of some defects of 
temper, and being too much given to pro- 
fessional jealousy, was a gentleman, and 
knew a gentleman when he saw one ; he 
suddenly held out his hand. 

' ' I believe Ansell was right ; and anyhow, 
you are a good plucked 'un ! But you 
ought to come to us first, you know; we 
regulars rank before the secret men. ' ' 

*' Now shall I tell Ansell of this visit or 
not ? ' ' mused Despard when his visitor had 
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left him. * ' I think yes, there had better be 
no secrets between him and me ; but I need not 
make unnecessary mischief." 

He pushed away his papers, and rose and 
paced the room, a habit he had when thinking 
deeply. He was very dissatisfied with himself 
for his outburst at Mr. Ansell's. He felt the 
shame of a reserved man who has withdrawn 
the veil, usually so jealously kept before his 
inner self. 

' ' I was nearly in hysterics like a woman,* * 
he muttered. '' I don't mind antagonism; 
I was not the least inclined to whine to Major 
Colston, but a word of kindness bowls me 
over * The opportunity ! — ^here and now — 

let the past go ' why, so it shall ! No 

more selfish and unavailing regrets ! every 
power of my mind shall be bent to the service 
of my coimtry and my King. For myself, 
what matters ? ' ' 



CHAPTER XIX. 



bailey's disappearance. 



On the Monday morning all were very busy 
at the Morning Guide office making the 
arrangements for reporting the Royal visit to 
the East End, when the King and Queen were 
to go in semi-state to open the People's 
Pleasure Ground, which had been provided 
by the munificence of a philanthropist million- 
aire for the benefit of the inhabitants of cer- 
tain crowded and unlovely slums near the 
river. Different members of the staff were 
told off to report the different sections of the 
route. Despard had asked for leave to report 
the portion near Good Intent Mansions, but 
Millitan was very loth to accede to his request, 
for his style was so much more vivid and 
brilliant than the others, that the editor 
particularly wanted him to undertake the 
principal part — the opening ceremony. Des- 
pard pressed his point, and Millitan had just 
unwillingly consented, when a clerk came up 
with a telegram. The editor stretched out 
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his hand^ but the clerk passed him and gave 
it to Despard. He opened it and jumped 
up; 

' ' Excuse me, Mr. Milhtan, I am called 
away — ^urgent business ' ' 

" But let's settle this matter first — wait 
a minute — Why, confound the fellow ! 
he's gone ! Here, hi, Despard " 

''Mr. Despard is gone, sir," said another 
clerk, nmning up, ' ' he called a hansom and 
went off full gallop. He dropped this, sir," 
giving MilUtan the open telegram. It con- 
tained the one word, *' Come." 

" Did you hear the address he gave the 
driver ? ' * 

'* Yes, sir, * 116, Albany, as fast as you 
can. 

''That will do," said the editor, "go 
back to your work." He reached down a 
directory, and turned to 116 Albany ; to his 
astonishment he read the name of Gerald 
Ansell, Esq. 

' ' Now what the dickens can Despard have 
to do with Ansell. There's some mystery 
here ; and why did he press so to report 
that particular portion of the route ? Master 
Despard, you must give me a full explanation 
of this. I don't approve of mysteries — 
that is, of mysteries kept from me. I shall 
have a crow to pluck with G.D. (the initials 
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with which Despaxd's articles were signed). 
"This sOTt of thing is very discomposing. 
They were talking of an Anarchist plot the 
other night ; but then why shoiUd Despard 
be mixed up in it ? And how do he and 
Ansell come to be so intimate ? Unless, 
indeed — ^Ah, yes, that's the interpretation — 
he is doctoring on the sly ! Old Theo. 
Packer said Ansell had got influenza ; that's 
the solution, depend upon it. And of course, 
Despard would have to keep it profoundly 
dark. I beUeve the profession are very down 
on a man in his circumstances. I shall insist, 
however, on his making a clean breast of it 
to me. I think it is only my due after all I 
have done for him.' ' 

But that clean breast was never made. 

Despard hastily paid the cabman, and ran 
up the steps. The door opened almost before 
he rang. 

" Glad you're come, sir ; Mr. Ansell is in 
a rare taking ! " 

' * Is that you, Despard ? ' ' said a voice 
from the landing. 

* ' Yes,' ' he said, running upstairs. ' ' What 
is it?" 

Ansell drew him into the room and shut 
the door. 

" We're checkmated, I fear ! Colston sent 
his men to Pelter's^ to make his poimce, and 
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found all the birds flown, there was not an 
Italian there.'* 

*' But Bailey — ^if he is secured, their prin- 
cipal object will be frustrated." 

' ' That is the worst part of the story ; 
Bailey was not there either, and on a domi- 
ciliary visit being paid to his lodgings, they 
found his wife in great distress. It appears 
he went out for a walk on Sunday afternoon, 
and never came back." 

Despard stood aghast at this news. 

''Well, what do you think of it?" 
asked Ansell. 

'* Wait. Let me think. Judson was 
murdered Saturday night. Pargiani nMiy 
have disappeared on that account, and the 
others with him, as they are all in the same 
boat. But why Bailey? Wait " 

He stood with his eyes roving about the 
room, and his hand fidgetting with his watch 
chain, while his mind was busy revolving 
the various possibilities of the situation. 

'' Either," he said slowly, '* Pargiani has 
murdered Bailey as he did Judson, under the 
same idea that he had betrayed them — or 

else * ' he looked at Ansell with horror 

in his eyes. 

" I see," said the latter, '* that you have 
got the same fear which I have — ^that they 
have changed their programme ; that Baiky 
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is in safe keeping, and that we shall not know 
what part of the route to specially gixard.' ' 

** I suppose," sugjgested Despard, " that 
it would not be possible now to change the 
route ? ' ' 

' ' Not at the last moment, no. All arange- 
ments are made, it is not possible." 

** Could not His Majesty have a cold, and 
some one else be deputed to take his place ? 
The quarrel appears to be with the Head of 
the State ; the Prince would not be in so 
much danger." 

' ' It can, of course, be suggested, but I think 
it will be negatived. He has the pluck of his 
race, and I do not beUeve he would send any 
one into a danger that he was afraid to face 
himself. Probably, however, the evening 
papers will * regret to hear that the Queen is 
indisposed.' What vermin these wretches 
are!" he suddenly burst out. *'They 
should be exterminated as such ! I would 
show an Anarchist no mercy ! If I had my 
own way, it should be * a short shift, and a 
stout rope. * We kill a deadly snake when we 
see one, we do not wait for him to bite first.' ' 

* ' Shall I go down to Good Intent Man- 
sions ? ' ' asked Despard. I have not seen 
the baby for some days. It would be quite 
natural that I should call in my medical 
capacity." 
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'* Exactly what I was going to suggest/' 
replied Ansell. * ' You might find out 
whether the poor wife knows anything. 
Colston's men are somewhat heavy in hand, 
and very likely frightened the woman ; more- 
over there is an instinct in the lower classes 
to hoodwink the police whenever they can. 
You will probably find out more in ten minutes 
than a constable in uniform would do in 
ten days." 

" I will go at once, and come back and 
report." 

Despard found Mrs. Bailey sitting idly on 
a hard Windsor chair by the window, gazing 
out in a vacant manner. He greeted her 
cheerfully, and asked to see the baby 

The woman rose, lifted the child from the 
cradle, and showed its poor little legs and 
arms as she had been in the habit of doing, 
but it was all done in a dull, uninterested way, 
very different from her usual motherly solici- 
tude. Despard was pleased with the pro- 
gress the infant had made under his treat- 
ment, and prophesied that she would quite 
recover and be like other children, but his 
assurance failed to draw the mother from her 
sullen silence. 

' ' Where's Bailey ? " he asked carelessly. 

''Not come home from his work yet," 
she answered with a dogged sort of manner. 
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** I suppose he is working at Pelter's still ? 
I saw mm on Saturday ev^iing with his 
Italian friends. Do you like those Italians^ 
Mrs. Bailey ? ' ' 

He asked the question suddenly and 
sharply, but he failed to break through the 
taciturn mood in which she had entrenched 
herself. '* I don't like no furriners," was 
all she said. 

" You are not looking well, Mrs. Bailey," 
he said, trying another tack, ' ' let me feel 
your pulse ; I am sure you want doctoring 
as much as little Jenny.' ' 

He held out his hand, but she did not give 
him her wrist ; she only answered sullenly, 
"I'm well enough." 

Despard felt baffled. That the woman was 
in great anxiety he perceived by the way her 
hands twitched at her apron, and the 
trembling of her Ups, but she was evidently 
standing on guard, and determined to keep 
her own counsel. 

' ' Do you know whether Miss de Lisle is 
at the Guild this morning ? " he asked. 

' ' Miss Dalia be in her room, and that Mrs. 
Smith with her," was the answer. The 
good woman having been used to call EUa 
Miss Daly, could not bring her tongue to the 
new name of de Lisle, so compromised for 
Dalia. 
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If that's the case," said Despard rising, 

I should Uke to speak a word with her. 
Good-day, Mrs. Bailey, I am sure you are not 
well. I wish you would let me do you good. ' ' 

" I be quite well, sir, thank you, ' ' was the 
reply, but still her lips trembled, her hands 
twitched at her apron. 

Ella opened her door in response to Des- 
pard 's knock, and with a smile invited him 
to enter. Mrs. Smith was sitting at work 
in the window ; she rose to leave the room. 

"Don't go," said Despard. "I have 
something to say to both of you. Why, 
Ella, what a fairy bower you have made of 
this room ! It is indeed a transformation 
scene ! " 

Certainly the room bore a very different 
appearance from what it did when he had seen 
it before in its poverty stricken bareness. 
The bed was screened off at one side, and 
the rest of the room was arranged as a sitting- 
room. There were pretty curtains to the 
windows, pictures on the walls, books and work 
about ; flowers on the tables ; little knick- 
knacks scattered about — ever5rthing was very 
cheap, but all was in good taste ; it was 
essentially a lady's room. Despard looked 
round with a smile of pleasure. 

' ' Who could have thought so pretty a 
room as this could have been found in Good 
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Intent Mansions I You are a little witch, 
Ella.'' 

" I am glad you approve, sir," she said 
dropping him a mock curtsey. ' ' Won't you 
sit down, and tell us what you have come to 
say?'' 

** I want to know," he answered, seating 
himself, ' ' what is the matter with Mrs. 
Bailey ? I have just|been to see the baby ; 
and I can see that she is in great anxiety 
about something, but I can't get a word out 
of her as to what it is. I thought perhaps 
you might know. ' ' 

'* Yes," said Ella, *' she is in a dreadful 
state about her husband ; he went out for a 
walk yesterday afternoon, and never came 
back. And to-day the police have been 
asking all manner of questions. They cross- 
examined her about where he worked, and 
who his friends were ? Also if she knew 
where the Italians lodged, for one of them 
was wanted for murder.' ' 

Despard smothered an ejaculation which 
was not a pious one. 

" So between them " she continued, *' they 
have thoroughly frightened her ; but I will 
go in presently, and try to get her to confide 



m me." 



Do, dear, more depends on it than I can 
tell you. For the sake of Bailey himself, 
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we must discover his whereabouts. Give 
her a Uttle time to herself, and then try to get 
her confidence." 

* ' But Joe Bailey is not mixed up in a 
murder case, is he ? ' ' 

' ' Certainly not, but I think one of the 
Italians is. On other accounts he must be 
detached from them ; they are a bad lot 
altogether. 

'' I don't wonder at the poor woman 
distrusting everybody, as the police evidently 
behaved like fools ; but in fighting, as she 
thinks, for her husband, she is really fighting 
against his and her best friends. Find out 
all you can, and especially if she has any 
inkling as to where Bailey is." 

" Graham," said Ella, *' why are you so 
anxious about this ? What is it that you 
fear?" 

* ' Why should I fear ? What makes you 
think that I fear anything ? ' ' 

" I don't think, I know. You can wear 
a mask for most people, but you can't for 
me. I can read you Uke a book. Of course 
I know that you are not fearing for yourself, 
nothing would make you do that," she said 
proudly, ' * but you are fearing for something 
or somebody else, and it is more than Joe 
Bailey. You need not be afraid of telling 
me," she continued earnestly, "remember 
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communicating with you ? What signal 
can I give you ? Shall I put a bit of some- 
thing white in my window if I have an3^1iing 
to say?" 

" Yes/' said Despard, but immediately 
followed it up with * ' No ; white in the 
window would be such an obvious signal that 
it might convey a warning to the other side. 
We have very keen intelligences to deal with/ ' 

"Then ours must be keener," said Ella 
quickly. " Listen; my window generally 
stands open day and night, but sometimes I 
shut it. You can see it a long way off, can 
you not ? ' ' 

*' Yes, I know it by the geranium." 

* ' Very well ; as long as it stands open, 1 
have nothing to report ; if it is shut, there is 



news." 
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A capital plan," said Despard. " Now, 
dear, I must go. I shall come and have a 
look at your window in the afternoon." 

" I wonder how far you can see it, sir," 
said Mrs. Smith, leaning out with her hand 
over her eyes. 

Despard took the opportunity she was 
giving him and drew Ella into a close em- 
brace. "God bless and keep you, my 
darling ! " he murmured, in a more solemn 
tone than he quite realised ; but the girl 
noticed it and drew conclusions, as she had 
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been doing all through, more nearly touching 
the truth than he had any idea of. 

After he left, he walked to some distance, 
then turned to see if he could distinguish the 
Mansions and Ella's window. 

The building was easily recognised, it was 
so much taller than the adjacent houses, 
and he had no difficulty in making out Ella's 
window, as it was marked by the flower 
outside it. It was standing open, but even 
as he looked, a hand came out and shut it. 

He raced back, and ran up the stairs ; 
Ella was standing at her door with her finger 
on her Up. She drew him into her room. 
Is Bailey back ? " he panted. 
No ; but she had a letter from him, 
which she would not tell you or the police 
about. It was brought her by the organ boy. 
She allowed me to see it, but she would not 
let it out of her hand ; so I learnt it, and I 
have written it down ; here it is." 

He took it from her, and read : *' 'Der 
Molly I be goin for a litel tripe ' 

"Tripe?" said Despard. ''What does 
he mean ? ' ' 

*' I imagine he means trip. Go on." 

' ' ' ^with my frens, shal be bak for the 

Sho. war thee red dress.' Now what on 
earth does this next hierogl5T)hic mean ?* ' 
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''Idon't know'' repUed EUa, '* but I 
think it must be meant for a k." 

' ' If so it reads, ' kep mi plas. Yors 
truely, J.B.' Well, this shows that he has 
gone willingly. It does not throw much 
more light on the subject/* 

Oh, I see more than that,'* said Ella, 

if the last sentence is * keep my place,* 
it means that he will come to the seats 
allotted to him.'* 

"If his ' frens ' allow him to do so ; but 
will they?** 

' ' If Joe Bailey has made up his mind to do 
a thing, nobody will stop him. I guess — 
well, never mind what I guess ; but Graham, 
you and I will outwit the Italians.** 

' ' I devoutly hope so. I must take this 
paper, dear, to show Ansell.** 

"All right. Now I'll open the window 
again.** 

Despard found a note awaiting him at 
Ansell* s, desiring him to go to Downing Street, 
where a council was being held. He at once 
obeyed the summons, and sent up his name 
to Ansell ; a message came back requesting 
him to walk up. He foxmd several gentlemen 
seated at a table ; Mr. Bolsover, the Prime 
Minister ; Sir John Wilton, the General 
commanding the forces at Aldershot ; Major 
Colston, Ansell, and two or three other gentle- 
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men whom he did not know. He felt 
rather nervous at so many distinguished 
eyes being turned upon him, but he rallied 
hiis self-possession, and with a low bow took 
his seat at the end of the table on a chair 
indicated by the Premier. 

"Mr. Despard," said the latter in his 
smooth tones. * ' Mr. Ansell tells us that 
you have been engaged with him in discovering 
an Anarchist plot, aimed at the life of His 
Majesty; will you kindly answer a few 
questions we wish to ask ? ' ' 

' ' Yes, sir. Perhaps I had better first 
give you the small amount of additional 
information which I have procured. It does 
not amount to much ; it is merely that Bailey 
left London willingly yesterday with his 
companions, and has written to his wife to 
say he shall be back for what he calls the 
show. Here is a copy of the letter he sent 
his wife. 

He handed the scrap of paper to the 
Premier, and all heads bent over it. 

" It is evident to me," said Mr. Bolsover, 
looking up, ' ' that the man has been spirited 
away to prevent his being arrested. Are you 
watching the stations. Major Colston?" 

' ' Yes ; they certainly did not leave by 
train ; their description has been given to 
every station, and if they return that way. 
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they will be arrested at once, I should 
rather like to know from Mr. Despard why 
he bottled up the intelligence of Judson'^s 
murder on Saturday night ? " 

It was very late,' ' replied Despard, 

past twelve. I considered that nothing 
could be done till the morning, and as I knew 
that Mr. Ansell had been unwell, I thought 
it was a pity to disturb his rest needlesdy. 
If it was an error of judgment, I am sorry.' ' 

'* You might have come to us," said 
Colston, who seemed in a sidky humour. 

' ' When did you go to Mr. Ansell ? ' ' 
asked a quiet gentleman seated by the 
Minister. 

''About ten o'clock on Sunday morning ; 
Major Colston came in while I was there.' ' 

' ' There does not appear to have been 
much time lost then. I presume. Major 
Colston, you took steps at once to secure 
the men ? '^' 

Colston coloured and aiiswered in an o£[- 
hand way : 

' ' Oh, it was of no use moving on Simday 
for I did not know where the men lived, 
and I counted on catching them at Pelter's." 

" Which, unfortimately, you did not do," 
replied the quiet gentleman, whom Despard 
found afterwards to be the Home Secretary. 
' ' Bailey, at least, who appears to hold the 
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key of the situation, might have been put 
into safe custody on Sunday. ' ' 

'* Gentlemen/ ' said the Premifer, '*we 
are wasting time. I think the best way will 
be for Mr. Despard to give us an exact 
narrative of his dealings with the man 
Judson ; and we can question him on any 
point that is not quite clear afterwards.'* 

Despard being a writer, was accustomed 
to marshal his facts in order ; he avoided the 
common error of giving irrelevant details, 
and his narrative was clear and succinct. 
The Premier and Sir John Wilton exchanged 
glances of approval. 

" If I may ask the question,' ' said Colston, 
who was very sore from the Home Secretary's 
snub. ' ' I shoidd like to know Mr. Despard 's 
motive in assuming the title of General. ' ' 

' ' I did not assume it at first ; Judson 
thrust it on me. I had no idea that 
there was an5rthing serious under his frantic 
ravings, and I was simply fooling the man. 
I did assume it on Saturday night, and tried 
to act up to the character ; for I knew then 
of the plot, and hoped to draw information 
in that way." 

" You have left out one circumstance in 
your narrative," said Major Colston, leaning 
forward and speaking in an impressive way. 
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' * How you came to know of the plot in the 
first place ? ' ' 

" I knew of it from Mr. Ansell," replied 
Despard quietly. '* I thought I mentioned 
that to you. Major Colston, yesterday." 

Bowled ! ' ' muttered Sir John Wilton, 

took his middle stump neatly. ' ' 
All that is clear enough,' ' said the Prime 
Minister. " I am more interested in Bailey. 
How did you become acquainted with him ? ' ' 

** Before you press that question," said 
Ansell, * ' will you read this ? ' ' 

He tossed a paper across the table, the 
Premier glanced at it, and tore it up. '* I 
see I need not ask it, it is quite immaterial. 
Well, Mr. Despard, you were acquainted with 
Bailey, and I believe you once witnessed an 
exhibition of his skill in aiming ? ' ' 

Despard described the man's wonderful 
exploits in that way, and his hearers ex- 
changed looks and nods of comprehension. 

'* This explains the whole thing," said the 
Home Secretary. ' ' What a pity ! what a 
thousand pities that man was not arrested 
on Sunday ! " 
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" You have no further information to 
give us, Mr. Despard ? ' * 

' ' No, sir, you now know all that I know. * * 

' ' Then I think we need not detain you any 
longer. If anything more comes to your 
knowledge, you will of course lose no time 
in communicating it, moments may be pre- 
cious. Good afternoon, Mr. Despard.'* 

Mr. Bolsover reached forward and held out 
his hand : Despard coloured to the roots of 
his hair as he took it, and with a comprehen- 
sive bow to the other gentlemen, he left the 
room. Ansell ran downstairs after him, and 
drew him aside. 

' ' I had to tell your story to the Premier ; 
I thought it had better come from me than 
from the Major. My note was asking him 
not to press the medical question, I was afraid 
of Colston getting hold of it, as he has turned 
nasty.'* 

'' What makes him so bitter ? 1 thought 
it was all right." 
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** * Beware, my lord, of jealousy ! ' is as 
needful an admonition now as it was in 
Othello's time. Colston is not half a bad 
fellow, but he is eaten up with the idea 
of his own importance, and does not like our 
having acted independently of him. Then 
he and the Home Secretary don't get on, and 
he has had several Uttle pins stuck into him. 
You have made an enemy of him, but never 
mind, for you have gained a friend, and if I 
am not mistaken two. But tell me quick, 
for I must go up again, what you really think 
about Bailey. Will he come back home ? " 

* * Well, / know very little of the man, 
but Miss de Lisle in whose acuteness and 
knowledge of character I have great faith, 
says he is one of those dogged, stolid men 
who, having said a thing, sticks to it, and is 
not open to argument. She pins her faith 
on the last sentence, ' keep my place.' If 
she is right, he shall be frustrated, if I give 
my life in doing it." 

* ' Good luck go with you ! ' ' said Ansell, 
wringing his hand, then turning back as he 
was mounting the stairs, he said : ' ' He won' t 
have a substitute, you know— I thought he 
would not ; but the Queen has got influenza, 
that convenient complaint ! ' ' 

Despard spent the rest of the afternoon 
in watching Ella's window. He found he 
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could see it from the upper room of the tea 
shop, where they had their merry tea on 
Saturday. What months ago it seemed! 
He employed his time in writing his report 
for the morrow ; an easy task, for one Royal 
Progress is extremely like another ; and one 
London crowd out for a holiday is twin brother 
to the last ; and as he had taken notes of the 
decorations, he was able to give a graphic 
description of the scene. He finished a vivid 
piece of writing with the words, ' ' and so in 
all its pomp the cortege swept on 1 " 

' ' I hope it is prophetic,' ' he said to himself 
as he put the copy into its envelope. * ' If 
it is there is no harm done ; if it is not, and 
there is a terrible catastrophe, it will not be 
printed. ' ' 

Another long look at Ella's window'— 
still open. 

"The hope for to-morrow," he mused, 
" rests on a woman's wit, and the dogged 
obstinacy of an Englishman 1 Well, both 
have proved invaluable before now!" 

When it became too dark to see the window 
any longer, he returned to his lodgings, and 
spent the evening in settling up his affairs, 
and writing farewell letters to Ella, Mr. and 
Miss Barton, all of which he enclosed in a 
long explanatory letter to Frank ; for he 
faced the possibiUty that the next day might 
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prove his last. The thought, however, did 
not prevent his having a sound night's rest, 
of wluch by this time he stood much in need. 

During that night many heads were raised 
from the pillow in different parts of London 
to Usten to the tread of marching feet, and 
muttering, ' ' Soldiers for the Fete to-morrow,' ' 
sank back again, and thought no more of the 
matter. There was no unusual military dis- 
play in the morning, and the '* man in the 
street ' ' was entirely unaware that every 
important building was garrisoned by men 
with their rifles loaded ; that the fire brigades 
had all been warned, and were in readiness ; 
that every known haunt of the low class of 
foreigners and roughs had been raided, and 
that the prisons were full of men ' ' arrested 
on suspicion ' ' for the purpose of keeping 
them out of mischief. In short, such thorough 
precautions had been taken, that though 
a fearful catastrophe might yet plunge the 
nation into mourning, London itself was 
safe from pillage, and any attempt at disorder 
would be easily checked. 

Despard rose early, and braced himself 
for the day by a good swim in some swim- 
ming baths that were near. He entrusted 
Frank's letter to Mrs. Perkins, with instruc- 
tions to post it if he did not return by a 
specified time. He then went tO: look at 
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Ella's window — still open, no tidings of 
Bailey yet. His next visit was to Ansell, 
to know if there were any orders for him, but 
that also was what the Irish huntsman 
called *^ a blank find," Ansell had been sent 
for, for another consultation. Despard left 
a note for him, to say that he was going on 
guard at Pelter's stand, and should be found 
there if wanted. The crowd had been gather- 
ing for hours, and it was with difficulty 
he pushed his way through. 

He noted all its humours with a reporter's 
trained observation, and found that his 
description written over-night was sufficiently 
applicable. He therefore dropped his copy 
into a pillar post, saying : — 

' ' There's my duty done to Millitan, I wonder 
if I shall ever write him another report ! ' ' 

When he got within sight of Pelter's stand, 
he saw Mrs. Bailey, noticeable in her flaring 
red dress, and carrying the baby with two 
children clinging to her skirts ; and Ella 
leading the two others, in the act of taking 
their places, Mrs. Bailey on the third tier, and 
Ella on the fourth, immediately behind. The 
girl's eyes roamed over the crowd evidently 
seeking him ; and when they met his, and he 
waved a greeting, her anxious look changed 
to a smile of pleasure. 

The crowd was very dense at this point, and 
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he was beginning to struggle through^ when 
his name was called from the road. He 
looked rounds and saw Major Colston with 
a posse of police, both moimted and on foot. 
He beckoned to Despard, who went up to him, 
taking off his hat. 

"I wish to tell General Despard," said 
the Major, leaning down, ' ' that others can 
obtain reUable information besides Mr. Ansell 
and his jackal. An outrage has been planned 
to take place at the door of the Pavilion, 
followed by a riot. I am therefore taking 
every available man for the protection of His 
Majesty. This is a very orderly crowd which 
will easily be kept in bounds by two or three 
mounted men." 

'* Will you not leave one or two constables, 
Major Colston, to whom I might appeal for 
help if Bailey comes ? ' ' 

' ' Oh, are you still clinging to that cock 
and bull story ? I would decidedly recom- 
mend you to stay here ; I am taking my 
men where the danger is." 

The self-suificient Major moved on with his 
following. Despard saw that one of the 
mounted poUce held an Italian boy on his 
pommel, and the imp's expression was a 
mingling of amusement and fear. 

He watched the police round the comer, 
then turned to make his way to the stand. 
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His feelings may be imagined when he saw 
Joe Bailey himself consequentially mounting 
the stand to get to his allotted place ! Heed- 
less of all such exclamations as ' ' Come now, 
where are you a-shoving to ? Do you call 
yourself a gentleman to scrouge lydies like 
this ?" '*ril thank you to keep your elbow 
out of my eye, sir,' ' he fairly flung the people 
aside, and got up to the stand in time to 
hear the man say : — 

' ' Well, Molly, here I be. They wanted 
me to stay in a place farther on, but I says, 
' No, I ha' promised my wife, and what I 
says I sticks to, it's at Pelter's or nowhere.' 
Where have I been ? Oh, we ha' been down 
in the country. We went in one o' them 
motors. Eh! but they're queer things to 
go in ! You spins along like billy-o. Oh, but 
it wur good to hear the birds sing, and smell 
the hay ! You never see such queer waggons 
as they've got down there — ^not a bit like 
oum. Moll, I shall be a rich man arter to- 
day — and we'll have a cot in the country, 
and get away from all this tangle of housen. 
Here, you must let me ha' the outside place, 
I wants my arm free." 

The carriages were coming by quickly now, 
and the roar which had been heard in the 
distance was increasing in volume and 
rolling up. 
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•* Here's Bolsover! Three cheers for 
Bolsover I ' * ' ' Hurrah for Bobs ! Good old 
Bobs r ' •' Who's this ? Oh, nobody par- 
ticular I " " Banzai for the Japanese Am- 
bassador ! ' ' 

The crowd swayed here and there in good- 
hiunoured excitement. Despard's eyes were 
rivetted on Bailey. 

" Has he anything in his hand, Ella ? '' 
he asked in French. 

*' Nothing yet/' she replied in the same 
language. '^ I am watching/' 

As she spoke a lithe Italian sprung for a 
moment up the side of the stand where 
Bailey was sitting, and then dropped down 
again, and disappeared among the crowd. 

** He has it now," she said, as she saw 
Bailey's hand close upon something on his 
knee. 

'* I must get it from him," cried Despard 
in an agony. ' ' Oh, my darling ! could you 
manage to get away ? ' ' 

' * Never mind me,' ' she answered, * * we 
will do it. Oh, Mr. Bailey," she said, lean- 
ing forward, ' * what a pretty box you have 
got in your hand ! Do let me look at it ! " 

Bailey growled, and shook his shoulder. 
' ' I doant let it out o' my hand till the time 



comes." 
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The thunder of cheers was coming nearer 
and nearer. 

' ' I must come up and grapple with him/ ' 
cried Despard. ' ' Oh, that fool, G)lston 1 ' * 

The escort of Horse Guards came in sight. 

' * Here are the soldiers ! ' ' cried Ella. 
She leaned forward again, and shook Bailey's 
arm. ' ' Oh look ! look ! Mr. Bailey ! Mr. 
Bailey, look ! Oh ! children, children, see I 
Mr. Bailey ! Mrs. Bailey look ! " 

Her vehemence and excitement flustered 
the man, as she had hoped to do, and as he 
gazed open-mouthed at the gallant show the 
soldiers made, for an instant his grasp re- 
laxed. 

Despard was preparing for a spring, but 
there was no need. EUa saw the fingers 
loosen, and twisted the box from beneath 
them. 

' ' Give it me ! " cried Despard. She 
handed it down ; he placed it inside the lapel 
of his coat, and holding his other arm over 
it to save it from a jar, immediately backed 
his way through the crowd. 

It all passed in a moment, and Bailey's 
slow-moving wits did not at first recognise 
what had happened — ^then he rose with a roar 
like a bull. 

" Where's my box ? The pretty flower as 
I wur to gi' the King ! Give it back, girl I 
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sensible manner : you have his Majesty's 
commands/' 

' ' Then that/ ' mused Sir John, as he 
returned to the Pavilion, ' * was why he 
flushed so when Bolsover shook hands with 
him ! It was like Bolsovei* — I'd have shaken 
hands too if I had known, and if he has got 
away safe, I shall hope to do so to-morrow." 

Meanwhile Despard was desperately fight- 
ing his way to get clear of the crowd ; no 
easy matter with one hand holding the 
dynamite case inside his coat, and the other 
arm held to shield it. He was making for a side 
street at the end of which there was a garden 
with a foxmtain. If he could only reach 
it, to deposit his terrible burden in the water, 
it would be out of harm's way until it could 
be quietly fished up again. It was the only 
safe thing he could think of to do ; he turned 
sick with fear when anyone jostled his arm ; 
an explosion in such a densdy packed crowd 
would be horrible ! 

At last he was clear, and had reached the 
empty street ; he started to run, but found 
that he was sttraibling, and checked hintiself — 
a fall woidd be fatal. He half thought of 
laying it down, and leaving it. But no ! 
that would be a cowardly thing to do, some 
innocent hfe might be sacrificed. He 
struggled on. He wa§ a brave man, but an 
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imaginative one, and the horror of such a 
death laid hold of him. He could not think 
clearly ; somewhere he had read that the 
diabolical things were woimd up to explode 
at a given moment. Was it so with the one 
he was carrying ? Surely it was beginning 
to tick — or was it his own throbbing pulses ? 
He was nearing the fountain — ^near enough 
almost — ^near enough now, quite — ^to throw 
it into the water. There came, or so he 
imagined, a louder tick — ^it was going to 
explode 1 Not an instant was to be lost ! 
He drew the case from its shelter, and threw 
it as he thought into the fountain — ^but in the 
flurry of the last moment, he miscalculated 
and threw with greater force than he in- 
tended. 

The case struck against the opposite rim 
of the fountain — ^there was a blinding flash — 
a crash as if the world had come to an end — 
intolerable pains shooting through and through 
him. Battered and bleeding, he fell, with 
Ella's name on his lips — ^the last sound in 
his ears the roar of the crowd as the King 
passed on in safety. 
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' ' Give it back, girl ! ' ' roared Joe Bailey. 
'' What ha' you done wi' it ? " 

I have not got it," said Ella, trembling, 

It was taken out of my hand.' ' 

The pageant being over, the crowd was 
dispersing, and the occupants of the Stand 
were stumbling down the steps, when suddenly 
among all the shifting people, Ella saw the 
ItaUans gathering round with scowling faces 
and menacing gestures. 

Giacomo Pargiani, who was the leader, 
asked an angry question of Bailey. 

" Her took it,'' answered the EngUshman, 
pointing with his thumb to Ella, ' ' her 
nipped it out o' my hand, just as I wur ready 
to throw." 

The scowling faces turned upon the girl, 
with lips drawn back from their gleaming 
teeth in a vicious snarl. 

She sank back fainting with fear. ' ' I 
saved him from the gallows — ^he has given me 
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over to the assassin's knife I ' ' she exclaimed, 
not knowing that she spoke aloud. 

Have no fear/' said a voice near her, 

you shall not be hurt." 

With a start she looked round ; a tall 
gentleman, panting as if he had been running, 
stood by the Stand. 

" My name is Ansell," he said hurriedly ; 
'' I am a friend of Despard's, I saw it all — 
I did not mean to leave him unsupported, 
but my cab horse fell. Tell me," he said in 
a lower voice, looking at the gesticulating 
group ; "is that the Italian gang ? ' ' 

''Yes, yes, they are all there," she 
answered. 

" Good," he said, " wait a moment, Miss 
De Lisle, I'll come back again." 

He disappeared among the crowd, but only 
for a minute. 

' ' Now let me help you down,' ' he said when 
he returned, ' ' I will see you safe, and then 
I will go and look for Despard." 

"Oh, go, go now," she entreated. "I 
am so frightened about him ! I can get 
back quite safely. Please, please go ! He 
had the horrid thing with him." 

" Take my arm," he replied, " I shall not 
leave you until I see you in the house." 

She was very grateful for the support of 
his arm, for between terror for herself and 
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wild anxiety about her lover she could hardly 
walk. Joe Bailey slouched along with his 
hands in his pockets^ and his head between 
his shoulders. His wife dragged the children 
on as well as she could. 

"I wur to ha' had a hunderd pound/' 
he said angrily, *'if Fd ha' thrown true. 
Think o' that, Molly ! A hunderd pound 
Why, it 'ud ha' set us up in a many ways, and 
us could ha' lived among the fields again i 
I ha' got a fair longing to get back to the 
fields — ^you can draw a long breath there 
without getting your throat chockered 
up wi' a muck o' smoke. And that silly 
wench to go and spoil it all ! What did her 
do it for, Molly ? What did her do it for ? " 

*' Oh, Joe," said his wife, *' I'm afeard — 
I'm afeard — I'm afeard I" Something had 
gone on beyond her comprehension ; but that 
it was of terrible importance she had guessed 
from Ella's looks, and she instinctively felt 
that tragedy was in the air. 

Ansell saw Ella safe to the Mansions, then 
started to look for Despard. The poor girl 
rushed upstairs to her room, and throwing 
herself on the bed, her over-strung feelings 
found relief in a flood of tears. 

Bailey went off by himself, still muttering 
angrily ; and his wife, oppressed by a thou- 
sand vague fears, stumbled upstairs with 
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the baby, sending the other children out to 
play. 

She moved about the room mechanically 
setting it to rights — all the time with a sort of 
feeling as though some one were dead, or 
some other terrible misfortune had happened. 

She was listlessly getting ready for tea, for 
they had dined early, when she heard her 
husband's step coming up the stairs. 

Not with his usual heavy, masterful tread, 
but uncertain, as a blind man might walk. 
The first glance at his face when he entered 
the room told her that whatever the mis- 
fortime was, it had come. He dropped 
heavily into a chair, and sat staring at the 
wall. His wife went up to him, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. He took no notice 
of her, but sat beating his hand upon his 
knee. 

"The dom'd scoundrels! the dom'd 
scoundrels ! " he exclaimed at length. 

" Who, Joe, who ? What is it ? 'A asked 
the poor woman. 

He did not answer, but swayed from side 
to side, and still beat his hand upon his knee. 

" Fd ha' giv my life for him cheerful ! " 
he burst out ; " if he'd a-said to me, ' Joe 
Bailey, will you die for me ? ' I'd ha' made 
answer, ' My Lord Majesty ! I'm game ! * 
And that they should ha' put me to do their 
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devil's work 1 ME ! a true-blue Englishman 1 ' ' 

* ' Oh, Joe, my man 1 ' ' wailed his wife, 
with her head on his shoulder. 

'* And they tell'd me as 'twnr a flower 1 
a pratty flower as only growed in Italy I 
And I, like a great gowk, to believe 'em ! 
Oh, Molly ! Molly ! I'd go down on my 
bended Imees to thank the lady, for if her 
hadn't a-snotch it away, I should ha' killed 
the King ! The dom'd scoundrels ! the dom'd 
dom'd scoundrels ! " 

' ' Oh, Joe, my man ! ' ' she sobbed. Sud- 
denly she looked up with a start, for she was 
conscious that there was some one in the 
room. 

Two men stood in the doorway^ a police- 
man and a man in plain clothes, it was the 
latter who spoke. 

' ' Joseph Bailey, I want you to come 
with me." 

' ' Oh, sir, have mercy ! ' ' cried the wife, 
"Joe never meant to do harm ! Oh, dont'ee 
dont'ee take him away ! " 

"Don't take on so, missis," said the 
poUceman, who was our old friend. Hawker. 
" He'll come to no hurt, we wants him to 
identify the Italians, so as we may be sure as 
we have got 'em all." 

"Got 'em?" said Joe Bailey, rising. 
" Oh yes, I'll come, I hope as you'll hang 
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the lot, if you hang me at the tail on 'em I " 

As they went downstairs, they met Ansell 
rushing up. 

' ' Miss de Lisle ! Miss de Lisle ! ' * he cried. 

Ella rushed out of the room, ' ' I am 
here!" 

' ' Will you put on your hat and come with 
me," he panted. 

" Is he killed ? ' ' she gasped. 

* ' No, no, he is hurt, badly, I fear, but he 
was alive, and he spoke your name. They 
have taken him to St. Michael's Hospitd. I 
have a cab here. Come quick." 

During the drive she sat perfectly still ; 
squeezing her hands together. She only 
spoke once — 

' ' It was my hand gave it him ! ' ' 



For something over a week, Death and the 
doctors waged a fierce hand-to-hand struggle 
over Despard ; but science, aided by a good 
constitution that had never been tampered 
with, carried the day. The medical men 
breathed a sigh of great relief when the 
verdict "Out of immediate danger," was 
given, but still he lay in a very critical state. 

Ella was allowed to be with him most of 
the day, as through all he was conscious of 
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her presence, and her voice and touch soothed 
him. 

At night, Miss Barton, who had come to 
town on receipt of Despard's farewell letter 
(which Frank had posted), insisted on taking 
the girl to St Alfwyn's Rectory, which was 
close to St. Michael's. 

This was a great boon to Ella, for Mrs. 
Bailey would have given homely sympathy, 
but could hardly be looked to for support 
and encouragement in so great a trial. 

It was not till the morning of the tenth 
day that Despard woke to full consciousness 
to find Mainwaring bending over him in deep 
distress. His lips curved into a faint smile. 
The last page, Frank," he whispered, 

the story's told now." 
Oh, Graham ! Graham ! * ' sobbed his 
friend. 

" You must go away, if you please, sir,** 
said the nurse, * ' the patient is not to be 
agitated." 

Mainwaring rose, and stumbled out of the 
ward, trying to choke down his emotion. A 
gentleman who was enquiring about Despard, 
came up to him holding out his hand. 

' * Mr. Mainwaring, I think ? ' ' 

' ' My name is Mainwaring, but you have the 
advantage of me." 

*'When we met before," he answered, 
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" it was in circumstances very painful to 
myself, and you made a most efficient assist- 
ant surgeon." 

' ' Mr. Ansell ! I am very glad to have 
met you. Did you see that ridiculous 
rumour that the papers got hold of a few 
days ago, that he was a dynamitard hurt by 
his own bomb?' ' 

* * Yes, I saw it, and I have a pretty shrewd 
guess where that rumour originated, though 
I could hardly have believed that spite and 
jealousy would carry a man that length. 
But the rumour has been quenched, there are 
reasons why things must be kept quiet for 
the present, but trust me, full justice shall be 
done both to Despard and his enemy.*' 

A few days after this, the improvement 
still continuing, Despard was able to be 
propped up in bed ; he lay holding Ella's 
hand in his, and watched with an invalid's 
amusement the intense care the nurse was 
bestowing on the arrangement of the room, 
which was already the pink of neatness. A 
slight bustle was heard in the adjoining room, 
and the nurse whisked her duster out of sight- 

The house surgeon came in, and bending 
over Despard, aid, 

"You are going to have a visitor. The 
King has come to inspect the hospital, and 
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wishes to see you ; but I have told His Majesty 
it must be only for a minute." 

He drew back^ and with the nurse left the 
room. 

King Edward advanced and laid his hand 
on Despard'Sj and in a few words expressed 
his gratitude. 

Despard, whose eyes were rivetted on the 
King's face^ feebly moved his hand toward 
Ella, and murmured, " It was she ! " 

'* It was both of you," replied the King, 
' ' and I doubt if a more gallant deed was 
ever donel I will give my thanks to Miss 
de Lisle specially presently. Meantime my 
commands to you are to get well as soon as 
you can. I will come and see you again, but 
I am not allowed to stay longer now." 

Despard tried to raise the royal hand to 
his lips, but he would not have had strength 
to do it if the good-natured Monarch had not 
perceived his intention and aided it. 

' ' Miss de Lisle, will you allow me to have 
a few words with you in the other room ? 
I could not say much to your friend," con- 
tinued the King, as the door closed, ' * he is 
evidently too weak ; but I beg you to believe 
that neither you nor he shall fmd your King 
ungrateful. 

** The Queen desires me to beg your accept- 
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ance of this trifle/' and he put a jewel case 
into her hand. 

' ' Will you not look at it ? " he said, with 
a smile, as Ella stood blushing and confused 
before him. 

She obeyed, and gave a gasp of delight. 
It was a diamond and sapphnre pendant, and 
on a slip of paper was written, * ' For the brave 
girl who saved my husband's life. From 
Alexandra." 

' ' Oh, sir, what can I say ? how can I 
thank you and Her Majesty ? It is far too 
beautiful for me ! " 

The King looked with an admiring smile 
at the pretty girl, as she stood beaming and 
blushing over her jewel. 

" Good afternoon," he said holding out 
his hand, * ' you are longing to go and show 
it him, I know." 

When Ella returned to her lover, she found 
him lying with his eyes shut, but the big tears 
were gathering under his eyelids, and rolling 
one by one down his wasted cheeks. She 
wiped them away, and he looked up at her, 

' ' He was worth saving, Ella ! ' ' 

For another ten days, Despard's progress 
towards recovery was more rapid than could 
have been expected. The hospital authorities 
looked upon him as a Prize Patient, and 
showed with pride the collection of nails 
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and jagged pieces of iron which had been 
extracted from his many wounds. The full 
force of the dynamite had been expended 
on the centre of the fountain, which was 
completely wrecked, and only a small portion 
of the missiles had reached Despard, neverthe- 
less it was a very mangled body which was 
carried to St. Michael's Hospital by a party 
of returning sight-seers who entered the street 
at the moment. Of course his sufferings were 
terrible, but when he recovered conscious- 
ness, he bore the bodily, as he had borne the 
mental, pain with dogged fortitude. 

But presently there came a check to his 
convalescence — the improvement which had 
been so rapid slackened more and more ; and 
it soon became all too evident that the tide 
had turned, and was on the ebb. It was 
very puzzling, as there was no visible reason ; 
his wounds were healing satisfactorily, but 
his appetite failed, and his strength dimin- 
ished. Ella nursed him tenderly and devo- 
tedly ; Mainwaring was a daily visitor ; Ansell 
and the Bartons vied in their attempts to cheer 
him ; Millitan threw over engagements 
to teach him bridge ; Sir John Wilton, 
who had taken a great fancy to him, came to 
ask ' ' his brother General when the attack 
on the Bank of England was to be made ? ' ' 

Despard 's smile was ready ; his response 
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to every kindness hearty, and he never com- 
plained—yet day by day he faded. 

He had cherished a secret hope, which grew 
almost to certainty after the King's visit ; 
but as time passed on this hope grew fainter. 

The King's promised second visit had not 
been paid. Sir Jocel5ni Thorpe, the leading 
Court physician, who had taken a great interest 
in the case, and was very kind and cordial in 
his manner, now came no more. 

That a foreign Monarch was in London 
on a visit, and was being entertained ; and 
also that there was a Ministerial crisis, Des- 
pard knew; but he did not comprehend 
how completely King Edward's time was 
taken up ; nor was he aware that Sir Jocel)ni 
had been wired for to attend a Royal Princess 
at the sea-side ; so he came to the conclusion 
that the nine days' wonder was over, and that 
by all but his immediate friends he was for- 
gotten, and the hope of which he had spoken 
to none, not even to Ella, died ; and in his 
weakened state he could not bear up against 
the disappointment. 

In due course Sir Jocel3ni returned, and his 
first visit was to St. Michael's. 

* ' And how is our dynamitard getting on ? " 
he asked the house surgeon, Reid. 

*' He is not getting on at all, he's going 
back," was the unexpected answer. 
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' ' Why how is that ? He made such a 
splendid rally that I expected to hear he was 
quite convalescent." 

" He made an extraordinary rally at first, 
I never knew such serious injuries recovered 
from so quickly, but he is slipping through 
our fingers now. It's that d — d patience 
I can't stand," he burst out, ** if he would 
send us all to the infernal regions because 
his beef tea was not ready, I should have 
hopes ; but when he says with a smile, 
' Thank you, it's very nice, but I don't 
think I want any more just now,' — well, 
Sir Jocelyn, you know what that means! 
Somehow the heart is out of the man — ^he's 
letting himself go." 

' ' Can you guess the cause of this depres- 
sion ? " 

" I have a surmise, but it may be wrong, 
I had rather you drew your own conclusions 
when you have seen him. * Put not your 
trust in princes,' " he added in a lower tone. 

'* Sir Jocel)^! Thorpe come to see you," 
he announced. 

Despard turned with a start and flushed, 
but the flush faded immediately and Sir 
Jocelyn was horrified to see how closely 
Death seemed hovering over his victim. 

" I have not been to see you for some time,' ' 
he said as he shook hands and sat down by 
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the bed. ' ' I have been in attendance on 
the Princess ; but her Royal Highness is 
better^ and has released me." 

*' I did not know you had been out of 
Town," said Despard. 

* ' Yes, only came back the night before last. 
And now, my young friend, I am going to take 
the privilege of age to ask some impertinent 
questions." 

Despard' s eyes brightened as he signified 
his readiness to answer. 

* ' Well then, to begin my catechism, 
would you mind telling me the amount of 
your present income ? " 

* ' That is easily done. Sir Jocel5ni. My 
present income is nil. For my capital, there is 
£15 owing me from the Morning Guide." 

* * And ? ' ' said Sir Jocelyn, seeing 

that he paused. 

*' There is no * and,' that is all." 

* * But my good fellow I I thought you had 
a small independency ? " He knew what 
had become of it, and he wanted to see if 
Despard would vaunt himself in explanation, 
but the answer came simply : 

' ' There was a debt that had to be paid, 
Sir Jocelyn." 

' ' But only £15 ! ' ' said the fashionable 
doctor, whose yearly income was not limited 
to £15,000. 
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'* It is enough/* said Despard^ " I have 
no debts. If I die, it will be sufficient to 
bury me. If I live, Millitan has promised 
to put me on the staff again.'' 

' ' Ah, true, you are a writer. You like 
the literary profession ? ' ' 

* ' Yes,' ' he said wearily, * * it is interesting ! 
it keeps the wolf from the door ; and — ^it 
is the only one open." 

* * You like it better than any other ? ' ' 

' ' Better ? ' ' echoed Despard, staring 
straight in front of him for a minute. Then 
he turned, and looked at the old physician 
— ^and the hope which he had thought dead 
leapt to life again. 

Pride and self-control went down before 
it. He held out his hands, and his passionate 
appeal rushed from his lips, as the torrent 
rushes when a dam breaks. 

* ' Sir Jocelyn ! there is but one profession 
that I love — ^will you not let me return to it ? 
You have influence with the Council, will you 
plead for me ? Oh I let me practise again — 
in the slums — among the lowest poor — ^under 
any conditions you like to impose — only to 
be allowed to work ! I know it can only be on 
sufferance — the past can never be blotted out 
— ^but dock labourers would not think about 
antecedents. Oh ! let me go back to the work 
I love — or let me die and be out of it ! My 
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heart is sick with longing-— Sir Jocelyn — 
have pity ! " 

"Steady, Despard," said the physician 
sternly, * ' Be quiet, man ! If you excite 

rourself in this way I cannot tell you what 
have come to say. Here, drink this (pouring 
out a dose of a restorative) and lie down and 
calm yourself/' 

Despard lay back exhausted by his vehe- 
mence ; his breast heaving, and his eyes un- 
naturally large in his wasted face, mutely 
carrying on lus appeal. Sir Jocelyn took his 
fevered hand in his own cool one, and after 
a moment's pause, went on in his even tones : 

' ' This matter has been under consideration 
for some time, but nothing could be decided 
until there had been a general meeting of 
the Council, and that could not be arranged 
before yesterday, so many of the leading men 
were out of Town. However, we all met 
yesterday, and it was proposed and carried 
nemine contradicente, that in acknowledgment 
of the great pubUc service you had rendered, 
a special exception should be made in your 
favour, and that your name should be re- 
placed ' ' 

A cry broke from Despard. ' * Oh ! God 
BLESS you!" 

He turned and hid his face in the pillow. 
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Sir Jocelyn rose, and walked out of the 
ward. 

" Nurse, when do you give the next beef 
tea, or whatever it is, to your patient ? ' ' 

" In ten minutes, sir." 

" Good. Tell him that I shall be back in 
two hours, and that he is to he still and go to 
sleep. He is not to talk, and nobody is to 
be admitted to his room.' ' 

' ' Is not Miss de Lisle to be admitted, sir ?" 

" No. If Miss de Lisle comes, please ask 

her to wait till my return. Tell her that he 

is better, but he must be kept entirely quiet 

this morning." 

Sir Jocelyn returned punctually, and found 
Ella anxiously awaitinghim, for in spite of the 
assurances of the nurse that the patient was 
better, she felt nervous at being excluded 
from his room. 

*' You have been thinking me very cruel," 
said the courtly old gentleman as he shook 
hands, * ' but if you will come in with me now, 
you shall know the reason." 

Despard, who was already looking brighter, 
had been lying wondering what had detained 
Ella ; and at sight of her his face Ut up with 
joy. She saw that something unusual had 
occurred, and turned wonderingly to the 
physician for explanation. 
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He drew an envelope from his pockety and 
solemnly addressed her. 

' ' Miss de Lisle^ I have seen the ICing this 
morning, and he has desired me to place this 
in your hands, to be given by you to Dr. 
Despard.'* 

' ' Doctor ! ' ' exclaimed Ella with sparkling 
eyes, ' ' Oh, Graham ! ' ' 

* ' Yes, my love ! it is true ! The ban is 
taken off — ^and oh I I am so happy ! " He 
held out his arms, and she bent to lus embrace. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



GATHERED THREADS. 



A slight cough from Sir Jocelyn recalled 
the lovers to the knowledge that they were 
not alone ; they started apart, blushing and 
embarrassed and Ella put up her hands to her 
hot cheeks. Sir Jocel)^ placed a chair for 
her, and sat down himself, putting his hand 
on Despard's wrist. The pulse was too fast 
and too feeble to please him, and he debated in 
his own mind for a moment whether he should 
go on with his explanations, but decided that 
it was better to do so, and give the sick man 
certainties to think of rather than allow 
him to exhaust his brain with surmises. 

"Well, now," he said, '*you will wish 
to hear how this very desirable consummation 
has been brought about. Primarily, it was 
the King's doing ; he naturally wished to 
make some return to you for your act of 
heroism ; and he guessed that restoration 
to your position would be the greatest boon 
that could be given." 
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''Yes, yes, Oh Heaven bless him ! '^ 
murmured Despaxd. 

' ' Well, the first thing he instructed me 
to do was to make an enquiry into your re- 
cord and also into the circumstances of your 
trial ; and certainly now that the affair can 
be looked at without prejudice, it presents a 
very different aspect to what it ^d at the 
time ; as to the other enquiries, I need not say 
that they were entirely satisfactory." 

"But," interrupted Despard, ''I don't 
know how you found out anything about me. 
For months I was utterly alone ; I did not 
see a friendly face, or touch a friendly hand ; 
MilUtan was very kind and gave me work, 
but our intercourse at first was by letter. 
There was nothing wrong to find out, 
but ' ' 

' ' If there had been I should have heard of 
it ; for you forget that you had a landlady, 
and I had not interviewed Mrs. Perkins five 
minutes before I had heard all about you, 
and the death of her husband, and the 
iniquities of the first floor front ; also how 
you had cured her dog ! That was not one 
of your good deeds though, the little brute 
tried to bite me ! " 

*' It was a very interesting case," said 
Despard eagerly, ''and has thrown a new 
light upon indQuenza. And it was son^thing/ ' 
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he added sadly ^ ' ' to practise, even on a 
dog/' 

' ' Well, I took the result of my enquiries 
to the King, and then at his request, I opened 
the matter to my professional brethren. 

*' Of course His Majesty could not interfere 
in any way with the Medical Council, he could 
only express a wish; but most of us were 
willing to take his view of the matter that 
sufficient penance had been done, and that 
your act of self-devotion deserved a special 
reward. But there were some who did not 
agree; especially one of great influence, 
who maintained that it was a dangerous 
precedent; and that when once a name 
had been struck off the roll, it should be 
irrevocable. Now, when I interviewed Mrs. 
Perkins, I saw on the table two papers you 
had written, one on cancer, the other on 
' ' The conditions of life at the East End with 
suggestions as to their betterment," I was 
curious to read them, and Mrs. Perkins 
allowed me to take them away. (I should 
like to talk to you about the cancer one, but 
that will keep). I gave both papers to your 
opponent, and then I was called away. 
I got a letter from him while I was at Cromer 
saying that it would be a burning shame to 
keep the writer of those papers out of the 
profession, he therefore withdrew his opposi- 
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tion^ and his friends would follow his lead. 
So when we met yesterday we were all of one 
mind ; and you see, my friend and colleague/ ' 
giving Despard's hand an affectionate squee2;e, 
* ' that you have won your rehabilitation for 
yourself/' 

Despard returned the pressure, and turned 
his head away, unable to speak. 

'* Miss de Lisle,'* said the old gentleman, 
" I perceive you are without the feminine 
failing of curiosity." 

"Why do you think so?'* said Ella, 
wiping away some happy tears. 

* ' I gave you an envelope a quarter of an 
hour ago, and there it lies quite disregarded ! ' ' 

' ' Open it, love,' ' said Despsurd giving it to 
her ; then turning to Sir Jocel3m, in a few 
broken words he expressed his deep gratitude. 
" And if," he faltered, " my King and the 
Council will believe that I was not dishonest 
in intention ' ' 

'* Oh we all know that now. Don't bother 
your head about it any more. We think you 
were a great fool, you know." 

*' I was," he assented, emphatically, *' a 
double-distilled fool!" 

' ' Ah well, everybody is a fool some time 
or other. Why, Miss de Lisle you look 
astonished ! ' ' 

'' Oh ! Sir Jocelyn !" was all EUa could 
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say, as she placed in her lover's hand King 
Edward's cheque for Five Hundred guineas. 
' ' You see/ ' said the old gentleman, ' ' His 
Majesty did not think £15 quite sufl5cient 
capital to begin the world afresh upon. 
Good-bye, now, I shall come and talk about 
the cancer paper another day/' 



' ' Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; 
but when the desire cometh, it is a tree of 
life ! ' ' The truth of this was exemplified 
now — ^Despard's heart had been sick, well- 
nigh to death, but the desire had come ! and 
life was renewed within him. His progress 
towards convalescence was once more rapid ; 
and the question of where he should settle 
became a much debated one. He listened 
to all the different recommendations, but his 
own mind was made up, that wherever he 
began work again, it should be somewhere 
in the slums. Economy was the reason given 
to the world when his determination was made 
known, but Frank and one or two of his 
intimate friends knew that his real motive 
was a wish to prove his theories about the 
means of bettering the conditions of Ufe among 
the poor. 

As soon as he could walk with a sticky 
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there was a quiet wedding at St. Alfwjm's, 
the guests ranging in rank from Lady Ada 
Benn to Mrs. Perkins and Sergeant Hawker, 
the latter looking like a beaming cast-iron 
statue on one side of the aisle. A fortnight's 
honey-moon at the sea completed Despard's 
cure, and then he started on a new and 
brighter career. He chose the slums adjoin- 
ing St. Alfwyn's, in order that Ella might 
not be separated from her friends ; and set to 
in earnest about the schemes which had been 
in his mind ever since he wrote the East End 
articles for the Morning Guide. These 
schemes were not ambitious County Council 
ones, involving the expenditure . of several 
thousand pounds ; they were eminently 
simple and practical ; and though it was very 
up-hill work at first, and as fast as one diffi- 
culty was conquered another arose ; he per- 
severed through all discouragements till he 
reached ultimate success. His patients were 
very impecunious, and his income was at 
times almost at vanishing point ; but he and 
Ella had both known poverty, and faced the 
situation gallantly. The struggle was not a 
long one ; and when the good fairy. Luck, did 
come, she came with both hands full. 

Despard's reputation as a medical man 
increased rapidly ; his philanthropic work 
became known and instituted in other places. 
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and before many years were over, the calls 
upon him outside his own district were so 
frequent, that having set his slum work well 
on foot, he decided, principally on Ella's 
account, to remove to a better and healthier 
locality. Not many months after his marriage 
he had the supreme happiness of being able 
to announce that the mine, the failure of 
which had proved his ruin, had recovered 
itself, and every claim was met in full with 
5 per cent, interest. 

*' This is your own money, love," he said, 
as with a kiss he placed in Ella's hand the 
scrip for £3,000 in Consols, * ' I never mean to 
to touch a penny of it — ^but at last — at last, 
I may Forget! " 

And so the curtain falls on Graham and 
Ella Despard, sailing on a tideless sea, with 
the wind of prosperity in their sails. They 
were not of course exempt from the trials 
incidental to aU, for instance, Ella is occasion- 
ally in dreadful difficulties about a cook ! 
but on the whole their subsequent lives, 
being uneventful and happy, were uninterest- 
ing. 

" Time and Tide had thus their sway. 
Yielding like an April day, 
Sitiiling noon for sullen morrow. 
Years of joy for hours of sorrow." 

RoMty, 
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Some months have elapsed, and the cur- 
tain rises on a different scene, and a different 
set of people. 

A small and picturesque old village church 
decked with white flowers and palms, and 
filled to overflowing with a goodly company, 
foremost amongst whom stands Miss Packer, 
resplendent in purple satin, with a truly 
wonderful erection on her head, which the 
milliner described as a " sweet confection." 

Inside the altar rails stand Mr. Barton 
and old Mr. Mainwaring, and before them 
kneel Frank and Dorothy. And how comes 
Miss Packer there ? Well, she has every 
right to be present, for it is owing to her 
that the marriage is taking place. 

After Frank had confided lus love affair to 
her, she held several consultations with her 
lawyer ; the upshot of which was that she 
wrote to Mr. Hayward to say that there was 
no one who had any special claim upon her ; 
she had none but very distant relations, 
' ' and she did not care a brass button about 
any of them, so she had decided to make 
Frank Mainwaring her heir. She was ready 
to pay down ;f25,ooo on his marriage and at 
her death he would inherit £90,000 more, 
which was to be settled on his second son, 
who was to take the nanie of Packer-Main- 
waring." 
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caused him to be the dupe of the Italians. 
The report being favourable^ in about a fort- 
night the hearts of both husband and wife 
were gladdened by the astonishing, and almost 
incredible intimation, that the King wanted 
a ploughman, and a woman to take charge^ 
of poultry, and that both posts were offered 
to them ! 

Joe is reported to be the best workman 
on the farm ; and being considered something 
of a character^ his Royal master and his 
friends often have a chat with him. He has 
become quite a connoisseur in kings, and 
gives his opinion to Molly of an evening. 

" Portugal," he says *' baint half a bad 
sort, and Spain is a likely youngster ; special 
as he' ve had the sense to come to England for 
his Queen." 

Over some of the others he shakes his head, 
and he generally winds up with — 

" They may do all very well for them f urrin 
chaps, but they none on 'em comes up to 
oum— Old England be lucky ! ' ' 



The End. 
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Ths Bookman, 

MISS MARIE CORELLI. By Kent Cakb. An EdUCon-de4uxe, printed on 
superior ikntique wove J^per, crown 8vo, to range in size with the 
Works of this Pupular Writer. IlluBtrated with Urge specially-tsken 
pictures. Price 5s. nett. Edition limited to 500 copies, each copy 
being numbered. 

SIR HENRT IRVING AND MISS ELLEN TERRY. By Wai/teb Gal- 
VKBT. A record of over twenty years at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Illustrated with 76 superb pictures, many of which can never be 
reproduced. Two hundred and fifty Copies only of this edition printed 
for England, and fifW for America. ESach one numbered. Price os. nett. 
Chily a/ew oan now he had. 

AT HOME IN INDIA. By Mrs. Hxkbsbt Rxtnolds. Price 68. 

'* The oatoome of a ranarkabljr well-kq»t diary • . . pleasant and attanctiTe readioy."— 
Countrif Life. 

VIEWS OF LIFE (OF A LESSER MAN). Derived from Popular Ptoverbe 
by Caroline Gbabkt. Just published. Cloth extra, foolscap 8vo. 
race Is. 6d. 

*' TbB reader will see that he wHl get In this ▼<Hame some witt and he may beassnred thst he 
will also flod tome wisdom.**— jSjpej faf or. 

** Will be read with enjoyment by most peopie."— ForJhtAirtf PotL 

THE DAYSPRINO FROM ON HIGH. By Esther FArrHTULL Fleet. 
2 vols. 6s. each. 

A Book every Lady ought to have. 

THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 6. G. In cloth covers. Price Is. 

" Will be read with interest by women.**— Itoily Orapkie. 

** Suoh works are no doubt needed.**— TAe Seotstnan. 

** flas agitated the entire offloe.**— «Sf. Jametf* Oatetts. 

" The book is well worth reading for the good*natured cynicism of the witty Beroness and 
the nsefal advioe which will be found in its pages."— /*uft2ie Opinion. 

" The G(mnsels of this book are . . • full of good tense."— Spectator. 

¥UST YIELD TO WIN. By Adelika. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 38. 6d. 

k CHILD OF JAPAN. By Edward H. House. Crown 8vo, doth. Price 
3s. 6d. 
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There are few people who will not want to hear what so long a resident of Jap«n, and so 
Intelligec^ a writer aa Mr. Bouse, has to say shout the mlssionariss that their advooates 
are not willing to have as know.** 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS-Continaed. 
Studies in Small Philosophy. By Hugo Ames. Price 

IS. 6d. 

'Twixt the Lights ; or, Odd Notes from Odd Times. 
With other Sketches and Drawings in Black and White by 
W. W. Fenn. Author of * Half-Hours of a Blind Man's 
Holiday.' 'After Sundown,' 'Woven in Darkness,' &c. 
In Two Vols. Price 248. With Frontispiece by Louise 

JOPLIKG. 

Wife, Yet no Wife. A Remarkable Story of To-day. By 
John Coleman. Author of * Curly; An Actor's Story,' 
'The White Lady of Rosemont,' 'Rival Queens,' Ac., 
Three Vols, Crown 8vo, Price 31s. 6d. 

"BIr. Coleman has written a tale which has the merit of carrying the 

reader on from page to page, with a keen desire to follow the evolution of the 

narrative." — Ghbe. 

» 

"Random Beoolleotions. By Robert Ganthonv. Author 

of 'A Brace of Partridges.' Crown 8vo, cloth extra 

With Portrait of the Author, and other Illustrations. 

Price 6s. 

Twenty. A New volume of Story and Song. A Gold Mine 
for Reciters. Crown 8vo, 124 pp., limp cloth, price is. 
By Robert Overton. 

** The Sketches are light bat always spirited, and the verse is pleasant to 
read. ** —Scotsman, 

The Truth About the Dead Heart. Reminiscences of 

the Author and the Actors. By John Coleman, with 
many full-page Illustrations by Horace Petherick. Crown 
8vo, paper covers, is. 

Highlands, Loohs and Qlens. By Mrs. Tom Kelly, 
illustrated by Tom Kelly. 64 pp. in Picturesque Cover. 
Price IS. 

lyreese D'Amour (Varieties in Prose and Verse). 

By G. NiKRAL. Price 3s. 6d 

The Marriage Oontract. (A Sketch of the Australian 
Federal Campaign — in four acts), and other Poems. By 
Helen Orr Campbelv- Price 3s. 6d 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS-Continaed. 

LOVE STORIES OF EMINENT WOMEN. Prioees. By Mrs. M'Cragken. 

FABLES AND FANCIES. By B. G. Thomsett. With 28 niufitrations. 
Prioe38.6d. 

THE DEVIL AND I. A Qhilosophioal Drama in twelve scenes. By 
Lkonabd Llotd. Cloth elegant, 4to, hevelled boards. Price 6s. 
'* Yiforoos tlMugbt aod iniAgiDatiTe power."— Glofgrow Herald, 

MESSALINA. By F. J. Wi:f bolt. A Tragedy based upon certain events in 
the reign of Emperor Claudius. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Ftioe 38. 6d. 
*' It diould be reed with interest by erery one."— iS'oottman. 

BACK NUMBERS. A Collection of Poems that have appeared occasionally 
in The Onlooker, By Denis Duval. 24mo. Paper covers in two 
colours. Price Is. * 

" Smart puodief . . • There is a capital swing about them."— ^AeJIeU Daiily TeUgraph, 

JEST AND EARNEST. A Series of Sketches. By " Dui Palob." Dlus- 
trated Cover. Price Is. 

STANDERTON UNDER MARTIAL LAW. Price Is. By Emilt Ouyu 
Cabolin. 

SMILES FROM THE SUBURBS. Price is. By R. H. Robbbvs. 

"The stories, numbering fourteen, are brimfol of humour. There Is wit, oleTeniesB» 
and originality in every page."— JDufulfle Courier, 

"Light, friToloui, and whimsical, Che sketches will make an hour pass pleasantly." 
— Sootrauifi. 

THAT GIRL. Price Is. By John Rekdeb. 

MERELY PROVINCIAL AND ETCETERAS. Price Is. By A. C. Mason. 

THE SIMPLE LIFE. Price Is. By J. Jaoqubs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS-Continued. 

WITH RUNDEL'S EIGHTH DIVISION IN SOUTH AFRICA. Dedicated 
6y Special Permisaion to Lord Roberts, Being a Volunteer's experience 
with the Division, 1900-1902. By Thomas Cha&les Wbtton, ex- 
Volunteer, R.A.M.C., 23rd Field Hospital, and ex-Trooper 34th 
Battalion Imperial Yeomanry. With many illustrations. 580 pages. 
Cloth extra, orown 8vo. Ffice 6s. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

WITH MfiTHUEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. Price 6s. By H. S. Gaskell 



BRITAIN'S SONS OF VALOUR. By Kate Stanwat. A Complete Record 
of the Winners of the Victosia Cross, and how they were won. 
Price Is. 



COSMIC ETHICS. By Chables Lee. The Application of Natural Laws 
to Social Problems. Price 3s. 6d. 

*' The author's views are set forth in a dear and oonoise manner."— 54»t«man. 
"An excellent work on the evolution of ethics."— iH<bI»«Aer and BookaeUer. 

THE EXILE OF SITA. A Story translated from "The Sanskrit." By H. 
Jane Habdino. Foap. 4to, cloth extra. Price 5s. 

THE ROSWICK BLEND. A CoUection of Poems. With over 30 full-page 
illustrations. By John Hamilton Mabtin. Price 6s. 

SKETCH POEMS. From the Portfolio of a Wandering Artist. Dedicated 
to Madame Gabrielle Apostoloff. By Henbt S. Pebkins. Crown Svo, 
doth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

O'ER SOUTHERN SEAS. A Volume of Poems. By G. J. Tbabes. 372 
pages. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. Price 6s. 

ECCE SOMNIATOR VENIT. Price 2s. 6d. net. By R. J. Bidout. 

EPICS AND LEGENDS OF EMPIRE. Price 2s. 6d. net. By Chables 
Kent. 



Drane's Celebrated ABC Handbooks. 



/.Be 

IsTWCOIItCTINO 



9iu «/ Buck, ei »v H- 



ToluiDH, whJch wQ] CO In til* pocket. Written bj 
^imMKKi, tiny will b* hniid to oonUlB all wwth 
knowliif ftbout Xho dUfenot nbjeoti npoo wblofa tlwj 
ttmx, tod f (t M ceImiIt ud pUslj wriltin tbtt tU 



Price 1j- Each. 



Enrr SibfBcl Hndcr the AD/* 
SuateullycxplatBcdu /VDv 

BOUND IN RED CLOTH 
WITH WHITE FOIL LETTERING. 



L— THE ABC OF BRIDGE. By E. A. Tshhaht. Dewtription uid Rule* 
of ths Gome. How to Soora. How to Plkf. What to Lwd, etc., eto, 
"m biTi Dot met ■ battar [uldc"— j^nJurdav Jtefin*. 

"Wa DominiDd tlili AUlls(^ waitb ri >llhniiliiniirim nniilmij uill iilnni liimliimil - 
ThtOntaitar. 

2.— THE ABC OF PHOTOGRAPHY. ByE. J. Wail,F.E.P.S. ConUin- 
ing iiutmotioni for nuking fonr own Appluuiaw, aoA simple pi«otiad 
direotioDa for every branch of Photi^nipliia Work. HliutntMl and 
up-to-date. 

3.— THE A B C OF PALMISTRY ; or Chuutsr and Fortune Rerealed by 
the Keodiug of the Hand. By a. well-known Pftlmiat. With 12 full- 
page iUaBtiatirau. 

4— THE ABC OF PHTSIOQKOHY; or How to Tell yotir Neighbonr'a 
Ch&nwter by Beading Hia or Her Faoe. By Paul Bbllo, With B fnll- 
page illnatrationi. 

6.— THE ABC OF GBAPBOLOOY. A Diotiooary of Handwriting and 
Charaoter. By Wkhtworth Behnvit. With 170 illiutratiaiB. 

6.— THE A B C OF DANCING. A BocA of owful infonnation and gcanine 
Hint* for Datiaen and Leamera. By Edw«kd Boon. 

7.— THE ABC OF SOLO WHIST- By Edwih Olttdl Deaai^oaaod 
Ralea of the Gaua. How to Soma How to Play. What to L«ad, atoi 
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DRANE'S ABC HANDBOOKS— Continaed. 

8.-THE A B C OF TABLE TENNIS. By G. G. Eamw. Telling all th«re 
is to be told on Table Tennis or Ping-Pong. Rolee. Style of Play, etc. 

9.—THE ABC OF HOUSEKEEPING. AGnidetoallHoiuekeepen. What 
to do and How to Keep a House in Order. By J. N. Bill. 

la— THE A B C OF SWIMMING. This book will teaoh anyone who oaa read 
how to Swim in Fire Minntes. By an ex-Oaptain of a London 
Swimming CSlub. 

11.— THE A B C OF GARDENHVG. What to Sow or Plant, and how to Grow 
it in a Window Box, Greenhoone, Cottage, Villa, or Roof Gard«u 
Everything made as simple as A B C By a Praotioal Gardener. 

12.— THE ABC OF MOTORING, by G. W. Bbowv, is the Book yon need. 
Driving, Gearing, Glutches, Aoonmulators, Oooling, GloMary, eto«, ete. 

" A iplciMlid diilling'8 worth. A Tcrltablt oiiUd*8 prlmwr of the ftntomotalto, by whScfa I, tor 
OM, hope to prottk"— iitJUftio JTam. 

" It ooonyi the information In e rimple style, end, es » primer, wffl make the eleme n ts of 
motoring deer to the begintter.'*>-2^ JfeCor JTewt. 

IS.— THE ABC OF CARPENTRY. ByGao.DAT. Fully iUutrated. Cbn 
yon drive a nail? It will tell you how to do so, and how to make 
many simple things for your home. 

14— THE AB C OF THE RIFLE. By Gaptain Hkuat A. Jons, with an 
introduction by Major the Hon. T. J. Freemantle, V.D. Bvolution ol 
the Rifle, the Magazine Rifle, Theory and Praotioe, Minatnre Shootiog, 
Glube and Ranges, Wallingfords, Mavims, eto., eto. 

** A book of which it glTeenepleeemre to epeek highly. "—FphmttwJ^retof gmiertfc 
"* We here perused Ite pegee with pleeeore end eetiefeotion. Mr. Jones strires si heteg 
intelligible, end he bee eaooeeded edmirebly.''— .Armif end JTaey GssUCa 

16.— THE A B C OF CAGE-BIRDS. By W. Piicitax. Wsrbll. Is the vwy 
Latest and most Up-to-date Book on the Subject, and onnf^i^m all 
Directions for Choosing, ^I^Kiing, Managing, Breeding, and the Treat- 
ment of 



16.— THE ABC MEDICAL GUIDE. Edited by Auzaitdxe AmBoa, B.A., 
LL.D., M.D., eto.. Silver Medallist in Medioine, eta., Ooroncr for the 
Metropolitan Division of Essex. This book hai saved, and will tfeill 
save, many hundreds of pounds in Doctor's Bills. It is a oomplete 
Medioal Guide lor the Household, and ooDtaina most Valuable Hintf 
for the Pkeeervation of Health. 

17.-THE ABC OF COOKING FOR INYAUDS. ByMrs. JanrKiDDUL It 
will show you how Soups, Meats, Saoees, Beveragee, Jelliea, Eggs, 
Puddings, eto., etc., should be prepared. Anything and ersfything 
an invftlid ought to have* 
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DRANS'S ABC HANDBOOKS— Continued. 

tS.— m A B C OF THE DOG. By Habold Trbmatnk. Will give much 
impoitant infofrmation. 

w BmkU Mid lBBOwl«dg»U« ftt the MM time.''-n9t JwMttt GazUte. 

ft oMunrvQoiM unooat •! inf onuitioB in » rery few words, and fi » work no doc 



riwnkl Cidl to poMon."— TiU W9Hd, 
** ikMld ilod ft plaoe on the bookAelreg of ell who keep » dofl^."— T)k« Ladby, 

10.— THE A B C OF THE HOBSE. By Habold Trkmatkx. Is a book yon 
should bay. 
'* A oendflo snd oleftrlj« written little book, ^diich can be recommended."— !nke Sportman, 

** It oKn be reooinmended with oonfldinoe to thoie (or whoee perusal it hM been prepared." 
—Land and Water. 

20.-THE A B e OF STAMP COLLECTING. By Feed. J. Melville, Presi. 
dent of the Junior Philatelio Society of London. A Guide to the 
Inttniotive and Entertaining Study of the World's Postage Stamps, 
witti 237 illustrations. 

" Mr. F. J. Melville's *The A BO of Stamp Ck>llectinff ' shoald be in the oollection of vrtr} 
philatelist, whether he be old or yonny, experienced or a mere besfinner. It is but a 
smaU book, yet it contains in readable form a rolume of condensed information from 
whidi all but the advanced speoiiJlst could scarcely fail to gather valuable information 
wliUe reading for his privato amosement."— 3^ Morning Pott 

2t— THE A B C OF GOLF. By A. J. Robertson. Full instruotions for 
playing the Game, and oontains complete list of Rules. Illustrated. 

22.~THE A B C OF PHRENOLOGY. By R. DiMsdale Stockeb. Fully 
Illustrated. 

23.— THE A B C OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. By Abthub Ransoms. 

24.~THE A B C OF CHESS. By Howabd Staunton. 

26.--THE A B C OF HOW TO SPEAK WELL. By Chables Habtlbt. 

26.— THE A B C OF COMMON BLUNDERS. By Chables Habtley. 

27.-THE A B C OF THE HUMAN BODY. By Edbed Wabdb. 

28.— THE A B C OF ROLOLO. By J. Thomas. The New LawA Game. 
Pronounced to be an improvement en Croquet. 

29.— THE A B C OF BILLIARDS. By Sydenham Dixon. 

80— THE A B C OF PROGRESSIVE WHIST. By Fbank Spenceb. Rules, 
Procedure, and Etiquette ; with Hints on Play and Prize-Winning. 
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BOOKS ON THE FISCAL QUESTION. 

THE FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. As prwed by the Foreign Commeroe 
of England. By Akthvb Fmll, M.A., F.S.S. Price Is. 

"Mr. Arthur Fell makes it abandantty etear that, aa things are going on «^ this momenfi, 
we are pt^rinff for scnne part of the excess at Imports over exports with capital, not witi/ 
profltSL HOW long oan we aflOrd to do tUsf— OIa<gr<ns HercML 

*' May be studied with advantage."— GIojoow Afraid. 

**A teffinff indictment of a pottoy which has well-nigh mined BngUsh agriooltars.''— 
AffricuUumX World, 

THE JOSEPH JINOLE BOOK. By Mosttk Pigott. Price la. 

" Mr. Pigotfs skill in topical verse is well known ... is extremely clever and annsing.** 
^-Liverpool Courier, 
*' Extremely smart verses apropos to the fiscal policy question."— Dufidee Admrtiter, 

JOHN BULL & SONS, LTD., MUTUAL PROTECTION ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. By F. W. Kingston. Price Is. 
" A cleverly wrought-out economic apologue."— tScoteman. 

THE IMPERIAL GAME. As played by the Nations. Price Is. By 
Antiwood. 

BRITAIN'S WEALTH IN GREATER BRITAIN. By H. S. Thomas 
Price Is. 
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The book is likely to prove useful."— rt^Z^oy. 



THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE 

for the past 10 years. By Abthub Fell, M.A., F 8.S. Brioe 6d. 

*' Full of useful facts and flgurea"— Ledbury Bfp&rtor. 

" The subject ^admirably dealt with." -ifflftor Mewbrai^ Timt§, 

FETTERED TRADE. Price Is. By Angus Campbell. 

THE FISCAL PROBLEM. Price Ss. 6d. net, ; or in Paper Cover, Is. By 
Dr. A. £. MuNSO. 



THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTIOK. 
THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM. Price 2s. 6d. net.; or in Paper 
Cover, Is. By Dr. A. E. Munro (of Johannesburg). 



MODERN SEWAGE DISPOSAL. Price Is. net. By Henby Lemmoin- 

Canno». 

** Author of * The Sanitary Inspector's Guide/ and evidently is thoroughly acquainted with 
the whole business."— Local Qovernmeni Journal. 



FARMING IN THE CANADLIN NORTH-WEST. Price Is. By An 
Old Settler. • 

** It is Just the work to place in the hands of intonding tettleni"— Jfarlfterou^^ Timet, 



Dftwfe Evt'TONEsi^ft^JiAti Sows N? 



DHANE'S t n 
EmYOHE'S BOOKS. 

Cloth Extra, ed. 
Leatber, OUt tattered, la. 

The pnetiaal ahanater of tfaei; 
MaiLiiftli JB fnllT pnind bj tlwii 
ezttnaiTe oinniuUaii. Thia oni* 
Tanallr fmTonimbla opinion ez- 
prcand of Uiem u ■ ^luruitee of 
tbeir MtoellaDoe uid atility ; and 
the PubLiibar cut oonfldfliitl; 
reoommend them u tnutwortlij 
gnjdm in their aepumt* dvpart- 

Uofi't ffaiM Mfs of this lulw : 

"TW ue »«11 printed, wall 

bound, utd written by ipeoiAliala, 

affording a great unoont of in- 

format ioD in ui iiinmliin^lj cheap 

au* »f Mask, •) ' •!. and handy form." 

BVBBTONEl HIS OWN DOCTOR ; or, llie HosBdioId Hedimi 

Chiide. Bj l>r. Aubbose, Coroner for Uie Metnqiolitan Dirlnon of Thnnr 

sn4 pa^e*. GOth Tbonund. 

BVOB'TONn'S QUIOB TO PHOTOOR&PHT. How to mak« 

?iuz own appliaDOGS, and eimple practical diteotione far erary branoh of 
hotwraphio Work. Bt E. J. WU.L. F3.P.H. 80th Thonsand. 
BVBRTONB'S HOUSBSBBPINa OOKPAITION. OonteiniuK 
Hints and Becipes for all kinds of Oookiiig,Pi«rarTinc,FlokIinK,Ao. SH pairea 
HOW TO sraAE WBLL IN FUBLIO AND PRIVATB. 
Bj Ohablib Hartlet. A moat naeful Aid to ClerfCTman, Pablio Speakera, 
Beadera. Theatrioal Amatenra. Ao., &0. Kearly 100 Thoiuand aold. 
BVBRTONB'S HANDBOOK OF COMMON BL17NDBRS 
IN SPEAKING AND WBITIMO. CorreotedaDdaxpIainedi ooDtamii^ Vain, 
able Spelling and Gxammatioal Bolea, Hinta on PonctDatioa and Pranimaia> 
tton, a DiotioDB^ of AbbreTiationa, &a. 190 pagea. Bj CHi.BLa8 Habtlkt. 
POUXTRT AND PIQEIONS : Their Yarietiea,H&n^ement,Breedia{ 
"j HiTOH PiPEA. A new and Thoronghljr BsTiaad Rditian, 




DAt, F.K.H.S. dontains inetrnotiona foe maUng artidoa for ererj home, 
b oth n wtol and ornamental. Fully lllDatrated. ■■ 

" BVBBTONE'S STAMP ALBUU." Containing apaeea for abont 
1,000 atampa, oonTeniently amtngwl aooording to their reqmctiTe coDntariea, 
A moat handy pocket volume for email oolleetiona and forkeepingdnplicate* 
In. WithonC erception the cheapeat book of the kind ever innsd. 

BV1IB70NB-S HANDBOOK OF BRITZSa BBBBDINQ- 
BIRD£l »y W, PaaoiVAL WHTai.L. Oontainlag a eomplttt deaoription ol 
«U Bird* kMWB to Braed ia Um BritUi Uaa. tMr Oabita. Nwtt, Bni> fta. 
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Drane's Remarkable Bijou Biographies 



The Tolumes are, as the name of the series indicates, 
emalL It is possible to carry them in the Jacket pockfO 
without the slightest Inconvenienoe. 

They are, in printing, paper, and binding, equal in 
quality to any half-crown rolume on the market. 

* * * 

Anthorltativeiy Written, Well Printed^ 
Snbstantlally Bound (In Qreea Clotk), Wkite 
Foil Lettering, with Special Portraits. 

* * * 

Price 6d, and /s. each*. 




Site of Book, bby^. 



What the Press says the Bijoos are: — 

"In an age when 'extracts,' ' essences," and * tabloids' are so much In fttrour ioch hl|^y- 

mprssMd literatore will no doubt be popular."— JfomJn^r PotL 

*' These little books are interesting, mformatiye, and cleverly written . . . deserve 



. Got 1^ rery pretuly, quite wonderfully so, in 



eom 

much more than a tueeeu ds eurionte.' 

binding, paper, and type. ▲ collection on a bookshelf would have a very attractive appear- 
ance, "--isatttnlay Rmnew. 

" Concisely written, clearly printed, and give Just the facts that busy people are anxious to 
know,"— I(2<^'« N&W9. 

**They are compact in form, and fuU of information, tersely and lucidly given."— Ainday 
Sun, 

Delightfully dainty little volumes for sixpence."- Lady** PietoriaL 
Daintily bound and printed, these concise and well-written little volumes are pleasant to 
nad.^-^Uugovf Daily MaiL 

" In each case the biographer has done his work welL"— ITeftom Morning Newt. 






PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 

1.-THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. By Abthub Wallaci. 

The Sunday Sun commends it ** to the Anglophobe at home and abroad." 

2.— LORD KITCHENER. By W. Frakoib Aitken. 

** ▲ bright, Uvely book," says JDIoycT*. 

S.— LORD ROBERTS. By Ebnwt Russxll. 

" Deserves to be oaUed briUiant," according to the OUugow Daily Mail, 

4.-MR. JOHN BURNS, M.P. By G. H. Kkott. 

** By no means the least interesting of the Bijou Btographiea."— JUoyiTs: 

5.— LORD SALISBURY. By Edwabd Salmon. 
6.— DR. W. G. GRACE. By Aoton Wti. 



PRICE ONE SHILUNG EACH— Double Volumes. 

7.-HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. By Habbt Wbaots. 
8.— MISS MARIE CORELU. By Kurr Cabb. Double Volume. 
9.— LORD KELVIN. By J. Munbo. Double Volume. 
10.— VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By Emhsst Russell. 
11.-THE RT. REV. THE BISHOP OF LONDON. By F. J. MiLmul 
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DRANE'S 

Universal Manuals. 

Pscap BwOf cloth extnu 

Price One Shilling each. 

OANART BOOK. Containi Oluipten on ib« Cboim ci % 



I, Oftget, lianagamttit, DJmmm, BrMding/ UvUm, &c. Bv 
Jaios 8. Gould. 

THB OAT: Its BUstory and Dlaeaaas, with Methods o± 
AdmlnlBtering Medicine. B/ the Honourable Ladt Oust. 

nUBNOH MADB BAST FOR SBUT-LBARNBRS, bj 0. S. 
EjkXiLKtf oampriimg the moot eMentoei parte of the Ghnunmar, a Full 
Ezpknation of the Correct Pionnnciation, LeMom in ConTersation, and 
a Liat al orar 6,000 French Words and Phrases in ComnKm Use 

HOMB-MADB WINBS, How to l£ake and Keep them, with 
RemarkB on Preparing the Frait, Fining, Bottling and Storing, hj Q. 
Vnra. Contains— Apple, Aprioot, Beer, Bilberry, Blackberry, Cherry, 
Clary, Oewalip, Carruit, Damson, Elderberry, Gooseberry, Ginger, Grape, 
Greengage, Lemon, Bialt, Mixed Fruit, Mulberry, Orange, Parsnip, Baap- 
berry. Rhubarb, Raisin, Sloe, CkFawbecry, Turnip, Vine Leaf and Mead. 



THB NBWSPAFBR DIOTIONART, Claasioal and Foreign Quotar 
tions, Prvreibs, Words, Expressions and Phraass of firsqueat oceorrsnoa. 
Translated and Explained by Chablxs Haxtlit. 

OARVINQ MADB BAST; or. Practical Inatmctions whsceby a 
Complete and Skilful Knowledge of the Useful Art cff Carr ing may b« 
attained. Illustrated with engrarings ol Fiah, Flesh and Fowl, togethei 
with suggestions for ^ha Decoration of the Dinner Table. By A 

MUATTHOrOHT. 

THB GRAMMATIOAL RBMBMBRANCBR; or. Aids fot Come 
SpeiCking, Writing, and Spelling, for Adults. By Chablm Huitlkt. 
OontenU:— Neglect of English Giammar, Dtrisiona of Grammsr, Partf 
ol Speedi, Tlie Silent H, Nouns, Formaition of the Plural, Genders cl 
Noons, Oases of Nouns, Comparison of Adjectires, Peioonal Prxmouns, 
Relative Pronouns, DemonstratiTe Pronouns, Regular and Irregular Vedbs, 
Shall and Will, The Adrerb, Mis-application of Words, Division of 
Words, Capital Letters, Rules lor Spelling Double ^ and p, A Shoct 
Svntax, Punctuation* 4o. 
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DRANE'S UNIVERSAL MANUALS 

(Continued), 

THB OLBRK-S DIOTIONART OF OOMMHRQIAL TV&MS. 

ConUinB explanationB of upwards of 300 Peoaliar Termi and Ezprtasioiui 
vied in Bnaineii mod Merebisnto' OiBow. A msmi nseffd iMMk in the 
oonnting-honBe, and indiipenaable to a jonng aian juit entering bauneis life. 

OOTTAGB AND DAIRT FARMUfG ; or, How to GWtivate 
Two to Twenty Acres, indnding tlie Maaageanenb of Oewf , 
Pigs, and Ponltiy, and the Making of Butter and Gkeeaet By IIabtut 
DoTLB and J. Dabton. 

THB GARDBNBR'S RBCIPSI BOOK, eeattiokg MMkode ef 
Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Inseete injurious to tke Garden, 
with Preyentives and Cares for the differenit Diseases of Pleats, and 
Direetions for the Freserration of Trees, Fraiti Flowers, Ico, k». By 
Wjuaam. Joxm. 

OUTHILL (James) THB GARDBNBR'S MANUAL of lihe Ool- 
tlTation of Mushrooms, Gncnmbers, Melons, Strawberries and the Vine. 

MARKBT GARDBNING: Giring in detaU the Tarions Methods 
adopted by Gkrdeners in growing the Strawberry, Rhnbarb, Filberts, 
Early Potatoes, Asparagus, Sea Kale, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Celery, 
Beans, Peas, Brussels Sprouts, Spinach, Radishss, Lettuce, Onions, 
Caivots, Turnips, Water Cress, Itc. By Jammb Cuteill, F.R.H.8. 

THB MUSHROOM. A Treatise on the Cultrratioa of the Mushroom, 

with Appendix by Jamxs Cuthill, F.R.H.S. 

THB CUOUMBBR AND MBLON. A T^reaiMse on the Oukiimliea of 
the CuoumbflT and Melon. By Jamxs Cutmzu^, F.R.H.S. 

THB POTATO. Praotioal Instcuetions for the Cultiration of the Potato, 
also on the Management of Asparagus, Sea Kale, Rhubartw .phioory as 
a QikhA, Tomato, Celery, Liquoiioe, Rhubaib Wine, and I^t^ierre. By 
Jambs Cutehx, F.R.H.S. 

THB STRAWBBRRT. The Culture of Che Strawbany, as praotised by 
the Author, showing how to obtain early and large crops on a small 
piece of ground. By Jambs Cvthill, F.R.H.S. 

TEUn VINB. Suggestions, founded on Natural Laws, upon a better 
system of onltiyating the Vine, with a view to the prevention or mitigation 
of the Mildew or Disease. By Jambs Cutshx, F.R.H.S. 

6KATING, AS IN CANADA. By Loins Rubsnstbin, Amateur 
Champion of America for 1886 and 1888 ; Champion of Canada from 1882 
to 1888. Contains full direetions for Plain hnd figwrt Shating, and 
is illustrated with over 60 explantvtory diagsaais. 
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ORANrS SERIES OF MODERN POETS. 



Tastefully Bound in Pale Blue and White Cavers. 

Royal 16mo. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
t— POEMS OF PASSION. 100th Thoiuand. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

'* Mrs. Wilcox's poems are all rich in ideas. She often condenses a whole 
psj^ in a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer than the 
orator would make it in a laboured argument." 

" May be read with distinct pleasure." — ManchMUr Guardian, 

" The poems all have the supreme merit of brevity, and they run with an 
easy lilt." — Swnday Times* 

2.— POEMS OF PLEASURE. 60th Thousand. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

"Mrs. Wilcox in this collection runs the whole gamut of the 
emotions. She is decidedly the most successful of the poetesses of the 
present day." 

S.-MAURINE AND OTHER POEMS. 144 pages. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

***Maurine' is a charming story of love and self-sacrifice, told in 
Mrs. Wilcox's deUghtful style." 

4.-P0EMS OF LIFE. 155 pages. _ 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

5.— THE LOVE LITTERS OF A VAGABOND. 

A Small Volumb of Sfibited Poims. 

By E. Heron-AUen. 

6.-F0RTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 

A Volume ot Pobms. 

By Amelia M. Barker. 

Dedicated hy ipeeial permission \> H,R,H, The Princess of Wales, 

7.-GARDEN OF MEMORIES AND OTHER POEMS. By Mabel Grebk- 
WOOD. Bound in fancy boards, white cloth back, and gold lettering. 




THE ABBOTSFORD SERIES 
"Iff™.. BIRTHDAV BOOKS. 

Price 1/e. BfpMUUj luiUbU lot Oltl Book), 
Poiti Ontit, OoU LetltTti m SMi. «!( Alpo, &>mJ 



'OEMS FROM TENNYSON." A 

Book lor reocodiuK the Birthdsraof Friendi 
with qnobitioiiB from the workg of the 
lAts Poet Lkueate, and Portnit on Plate 
Papar. 
'POETS WHISPERS." i. Birthdor 
Book foT&Il: fonniiiKaBirthdajRegiBtM, 
with one or more qnotatiom from the beat 
._ _ _, ^„ known Posts for each daj in tha nat 

"THE LANaUAOB OP FLOWERS BIRTHDAY RECORD." 

A Floral Book for regiitering the Birthdays of Friends, oontaining' a oaro- 

tall; cAtowu qootation for each daj in the rear, a oomplete Lai^fuage of 

Flower*, and beantifnt Frontitpieoe. 
"THE QIRL'S OWN BIRTHDAY BOOK," otmtaina oarvfnllj 

MUotod qaot&tioQi, eipeciolly mitahls for Girla, foe ea<di daj in tM 

jtMx, and ipacea for reconiing the Birthd^Ta ot their Friend*; seleoted, 

written, and arranged bj E. NiSBiT, with Portrait. 
"The ABBOTSFORD BIRTHDAY BOOK." A Book for reoord- 

ing tlie BirthdiiT* of Friend4, with choice paaiage* (elected fran the 

wribing* ot Sir Walter Scott, and a baaotifullr en^craved portrait of Uii* 

popnlor Anthor printed on Plate Paper. 
■•AULD LANQ SYNE.*' A Book for regiitering tha d&tea of Friead*' 

Birthday*, with carefoUr (elected paaaage* from tbe writing* of Robert 

Born*, lUiutrated witlt Four full-page ^igniTing* and a finelj engraTed 

Portrait ol Bntnl. 
"HAPPY THOUOHTS." A Book for n^tering the Birthdar* of 

one'* Frieadi, containing carefully (elected qnotatioo* for each da; in 

tbe jear faW the work* of the most lamou Writers. Bj Qobi«n Priuf 

Hood, with final; engraved Portrait ol Mark Twain printed on Plate 

Paper. 266 pijp*. 
"ORBAT THOUQHTA." A Birtbda; Book for All, oontaining shtnee 

panagei from the gnat Proae Writer*, leleoted and ainDged bj 6. S. Q. 

Wilk a Fronbipiece. 
" OEMS FROM DICKENS." A Book tor reoordiog tha Birthdan ot 

Frieoda, with qnotationa for each da; in the ;ear from tiie works of 

thi* enr-popnlar Anthor. A iplendid Portrait of Charlea Diokena U 

given a* a Frontiipiece, printed on Plate Paper. 
" QBMB OP THOUOHT." A Book for recording favonrita paisagea 

from Book-Land, Pulpit, and Platform. 
"THE PORrUNE-TELLINQ BIRTHDAY BOOK." B; Catebina. 

Contaioing a prophec; and initable qootation for each 4»j in the 

jear, Lnck; Stones of the MoQthi, &«., &c. 
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DRANPS WELL-KNOWN SERIES 



ow 



Scriptnre & Otk BiftMay Books. 



AU ths Books in the SeriM ar$ j»uklUhsd im ths/QUawiif 

ityl§9 €f Vindingi vU,: — 

Price l8t 

Cloth Eztza, Gilt Edges, New Deiifsi 
Letterad Back and Side, 

Price 18. 6d. 

Fiendh Moioooo, Gilt Edgea. GUt Lefettnc 
on Side, in Protector Wrapper; 

Price 2s« 

Paste Grain, Gold Lettered on Side^ Gil^ 
Edges, Bound Comen. 

Price 28« 6d. 

Paste Grain, Padded Sides, Gilt Edges, GoV 
Lettered on bide, Bonnd OomeiB. 

-THE FORTUNE^TELLING BIRTHDAY BOOK.'' By Cawmsi. 
oSito^a m^^ «ii*i^ qm0*afckm to eaeb day in the year, 

Lacky B^oMa of the Monihs, Ac., &o. 

«THK TENNYSON BIRTHDAY RECORD.'' A Book to reootd- 
iS^dii B^dTya ol ¥rM^ wiA -totisM from Oie works, aad 
Portrait of the late Poet Laureate. 

-THE BRONTE BIRTHDAY, RECORD.'' A B^Sj i^tf^T^^ 
the BiShdaya of Friends, with aelectioiis from tfie works of ^ Sistett 
Bronte, and Porinit of CbacMte Brontt. 

-THE SHAKESPEARE gmTHDAY RECOm'' A B^k «^ 
cording the Birthdays of Friends, wiA a beautifully engraved Fortarart 
of Shakespeare printed on Plate Paper. 
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"THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY REGORa*' A Book lor n* 

oordiag tka BirtbdayB ol Frieada, wkb * beMrtifuUj cngntTed Portrait 
«f Longfellow printed on Pkto P«p«r. 

" THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY RECORD.'' A Book lor x«gurteiing 
the daitoc of Priondg' Birtkdajs, with * fisie^ togmrtd Poitnit A Byron 
printod on Skte Pftper. 

* THE HUMOROUS BIRTHDAY RECORD*'' A Book for rtgiaUac 
mg the Birthdft7« ol one't Friends, by Gobdon Philzp Hood, with 
iiMiy «ngmT»d Portrait of Tom Hood printed on Plate Paper. 



*" THE SCOTT BIRTHDAY RECORD.'' A Book for recoiding Iho 
Birthdayi of IMeads, with a heavtifoity engrayod Portraii of thii 
popnkr anllior printed on phte Paper. 

'THE BURNS BIRTHDAY RECORD.'' A Book for registering 
die dates ol Friended Birtfidaye, dlnatnited with Poor fnll-paffe engrayinga, 
and a finely engraTed Pertrail ol Boma printed on Plate Paper. 



""THE DICKENS BIRTHDAY RECORD." A Book lor reoording 
tiie Birthdayi of VMende. A Portnui ol Gheriei Diokiiie i» given m a 

'on Plate Paper. 



'GRAINS OF GOLD." A Bdrdiday Book eontaining ehoioe pcMagee 
from the great Proee Wrtteni for eaeh Day in the Year, with £rontispieee< 

"MY BIRTHDAY BOOK." A Book for xwording the Birthdays of 
Friends, with a Soriptnivl Tast and Verae lor eaeh day in the year, 
and a List of Female CSwistian NeBoes, and iheir ■neaings, eeleeted and 
axsaaged by ThomM Buy Beid. 

"DAILY LOVE AND LIGHT." A Book for zeoording ^ Birthdayi 



of Friends, with Seriptnrel Teste and Verses lor eadh day in Ihe year, 
and a Lial of Faoaale Christian Hemes and their meaiMngs^ seleeted and 
amnged by Tmokas Bust Bhb. 

"DAILY STRENGTH," A Book lor reeeidkig Oie Birtiidaya of 
JWands, witfi Seriptore Tm:te and Yenmi lor eaeh dajr in the year, and 
a List ol Female Ohristian Names and tiieir meamngs, selected mid 
amnged by Txokas BvnT Bkd. 

"DAILY GUIDANCE." A Book lor recording the Biithdays el Friends, 
With Scriptual Tezte and VerMs lor each day in the yeer, and a 
List of Female Christian Namee and their meanings, setocrtod and 
atrangod by Thomas Bubt Bbcd. 
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DAILY COMFORT." A Book lor reeerddng the Birthdays ol Friends, 
wilh a Soriptocal Texte and Yeraee lor each day in the year, sad « 
List ol Female Ohristiaa Names and iheir meandngs^ seleoted and ap^anged 
by Thomas Bttht Rxid. 

•'DAYBREAK AND EVENTIDE." A Birthday Book oentaining a 
Soriptere Text for eaeh morning ead ofwnng wxondmut the year. 
8el#<itod and arranged br F.G.G, 




CONFESSION ALBUMS 
STAMP ALBUMS 
WRITING ALBUMS 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 

ETC. 



" Uy Book of OonfsBsioiiB." An lUutnted Album, fot ootlAoting tbi 
OputioBi of Triends, coDtaiajng m»aj oev ap-to-date qnestiotu. 160 
pagea, llo, pttdded oloth, gilt lettered, gilt edge*, 3l ; p>it« gnin, iroimd 
oornaiB, Sa. ; poote grain, padded iidea, 68. 

" Uy Book of Autograplia." An Albnm for oolleoting tha Anto^nphi 
of Friends, dto^ and oonfaining fjMBimtUs of the AntographB of manr 
oelebritles ; a Bcsister ol " At Home " Bmje will be found at the end of 
thabook. 160 pagaa, 4to, padded oloth, gilt lettered, gilt edgea, 3a.; paota 
gnin, noDd oonwn, 6b. ; pa*te k>'*">i Padded aidea, 6a. 

"* Gathered by the Way." A Writing Albam, aontaining 234 pages of 
nicely tinted paper, in which to gaUua Ideas, fiketohea, Impreoaiona from 
Frienda, &o. 4t0, padded olotdi, gilt lettraed, gSt edges, 3b. ; pasta gzain, 
round ooroen, tia. ; paate giain, paddei aidea, G& 

"^niS Globe Stamp AUmm." Containfav ipaoea for about 8,000 
Stampa, ia IlliiBtrated throoghcmt with f aatltnlles af (tunpa, veprodooed 
by Bpeoial PsmiiBBian, and will be fonnd thonnighlj np-to-date in otbtj 
zespeot. Strongly Bound in Padded Oloth, and well gnaided. 3I>6 pagea, 

" Uy Stamp Albmo." strongly bound in cloth and well goarded ; nm- 
taiiiB 12B pagea, and givefl Bpaoaa for flxing in about 3,000 Stkmpa, 
oonTenlently arranged and broaght up to data. Uaaj Ulartmtiona of 
Rare Stampa are alao given. Pdoe 1b. 

" The Boy's Own Stamp Albuia," Unitorin in prloe and ityle with 
the above book. 
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CONFESSION ALBUMS, ETC.— Continaed. 

"Everyone's Stamp Album." ContiMniiig spaoee fos aboat 1,000 
Stamps, oonveniently arranged aooordiBg to their respectiye ooimtnes. A 
moft handy pocket rolume for small oolleotions and for keepingf daplioates 
in. Without exception the cheapest book of the kind eyer issued. Bound 
in strong cloth, prioe 6d. 

"1^ OOHfesslons Album." An oblong lUnstrated Albnm, printed on 
tinted paper, for collecting the Opinions, Ideas, &c., af Friends. 160 pages, 
crown 8to, price Ss. 

'My Book of Opinions." An oblong Illnstrated Albnm, printed on 
tinted paper, for collecting the Opinions, Ideas, Jeo., of Friends. 160 pages, 
orown Svo, prioe 2s. 

'*My Friends' ThOUgbtS." 128 pages, doth, gilt edges. A writing 
Album, in which to gather Ideas, Sketches, &c., from Friends, price 28, 

"People I Have Met." An oblong lUastrated Album, printed on tinted 
paper, for collecting the Autographs of Friends, fto. 100 pages, cruwn 
8yo, prioe 2s. 

" Our Guests." A little Volume of Reminiscences in Pen and Pencil to be 
contributed by one*s Friends, with vary tastef all/ arranged Floral Borders, 
printed in Tarious colours on stout paper and a charming Frontispiece on 
Plate Paper, prioe Is. 6d. 

"From Hand to Hand." A little Illustrated Volume to send on its 
travels for the collection, from Friends and others, of Autographs, fetches, 
Impressions, Beminieoenoes, or farourite passages from Authors, Com- 
posers, &a, &C. Cloth gilt, price Is. 6d. 

*' My Friends' Opinions." An Album for collecting Friends' Opinions, 
&c., &c. Cloth, extra gilt edges, price Is. 

" My AutOfn^pb Album." A Book for collecting Friends* Autographs, 
with beautiful Vk>ral and other designs on erery alternate page, 192 pages 
with List of Femala Names and their meanings. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price ItL 

**My Friends' Confessions." An Album for coUeeting Friends' CkNi- 
Ideas, &C., &o. 160 pages. Ctoth extra, gilt edges, prioe Is. 
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THE NEW SERIES 



or 



Sixpenny Birthday Boobs. 



BEST VALUE EVER PUBU8HEIK 



««QBM5 PROM SHAKESPEARE.*' A Book for legitftermg the 
Birtbdsjs of one's Friendi, conteining * qikoiation from Shakespeare for 
each daj in the year; selected and arranged bj Gk>BDON Gabxstt. 

«« QBMS FROM LONGFELLOW.*' A Book lor registering the Birth- 
days ol one's Friends, containing a quotation Innn Longfellow for each 
daj in the yetr ; seleoted and arranged bj Qobdon Qabrstt. 

••OEMS FROM THE POETS." A Book lor nooiding the Birth- 
dajB ^ one's Friends, with a caiefollr selected passage from one of the 
wdl-kaown Poets for each daj tn the year, seleoted and arranged bj 

GOKDOM QaBBBTT. 

«« SPARKS OF HUMOUR." A Book for ngistering the Birthdays 
^ <Mke's Friends, containing a carefnlly chosen quotation for each day 
hi the year, seleoted and arranged by Qobdon Peujf Hood from the 
woihs of the most famous hamorons Writeis. 

«« RAYS OF LIOHT." A Birthday Book for recording the Birthdays 
of Friends, with Soriptore Texts for each day in the year, selected and 
arranged by Mabt MAiTLAin) Jot. 

••WORDS OP CHEER." A Boriptiire Birthday Book for reoordinar 
the Birthdays ol one's Friends, for each day in the year, selected and 
arranged by Mabt Maitlakd Jot. 

'•OEMS FROM BURNS." A Book for recording the Birthdays of 
one's Friends, with a carefnlly seleeted passage from the writing of this 
faTourite Poet for each day in the year, arranged by Douglas R. 
Campbxll. 

••BIRTHDAY CHIMES PROM DICKENS." A Book for register- 
ing the Birthdays of one's Friends, containing a quotation from this 
ever-popniar Anthor for eadi day in the year, 

•• HEAVENLY WISDOM." A Birthday Book for reowddng the Birth- 
days ol one's Friends, with Scripture Texts for each day an the year. 

•PROVERBS AND PRECEPTS." A Birthday Book for recording the 
Birthdays of one's Friends, wi=th good counsel lor erery day in the yeai^ 
by QoBDOK Qabbbtt. 

^COMPORT AND BLESSINQ." A Birthday Book, with Scriptwa 
Texts for each day in the year, selested and arranged by Mabt Bait- 
ukKD Jot. 

'•THE CHILDREN'S BIRTHDAY RECORD." A Birthday Booh 
for the little ones, containing Scripture Texts saiseted and arranged by 
Mabt MaitIiAnb Jot. 
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Reu) Works on Cftcoiogp. 

GEORGE WHiTEFiELD'S JOURNALS. 

Edited by W. Wam:. 

MTith AppKcUtions by Oanon Hat Aitkbk, Oowpbr, and J. Fostib. 

Price Ss. 6d. net. 515 pages. 

This is the first time of publication since Whitefleld's lifetime. It gires an account in 
Whitefield's own words of the reyivals in England, Wales, and America in the Eiehteentii 
Century. Dr. B. A. Torrey writes : ** I shall be greatly interested in reading these Journals ;' 
and Mr. Evan Roberts has sent word to the editor that he " enjoys reading tiie Journals very 
much.*' 



THE UNIFIED GOSPEL. 

(A written Tetramorph) by FRANCIS E. POWELL. 



How to stimulate a new interest in an old theme. The same old story in the same old words, 
in a novel form and a fresh aspect. Of advantage and benefit to all, especially to the olergy 
and other ministers, school-masters and teachers. 



THE CHURCH CALENDAR AND OTHER THOUGHTS IN VERSE. 

By a Layman. 

CroiKii 8vo, Bevelled Boards, Cloth Extra. PRICE 6s. 

A really interesting work."— Fanity Fair, 
'^tt^i pleasing and inspiring."— TAe Rfitk, y^ 



PARSONS AND PAGANS. 

By VIVIAN CAREY. PRICE Ss. 6d. 

" Gives an interesting enough aocoont of the results of the Higher Oriticism and of modem 
ree-thought."— 3%s Scottmaru 



THE WORKS OF MR. J- S. FFOSTER CHAMBERLAIN. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. Price Is. 

GOSPEL NOTES. Price 2s. net. 

GODS IN THE MAKING. Price 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE. Price Ss. 6d. 
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Recent Pablications on Sport, Travel, etc. 

CIRCLING THE GLOBE BY SEA AND LAND. By Jahxs Wauusr. 
Price 10b. 6d. Illustrated throughout with superb plates fcom 
Photographs. 

WHALING IN MANY SEAS AND CAST ADRIFT IN SIBERIA. With 
a Descriptioii of the Manners, Customs, and Heathen Ceremonies of 
various Tribes of North-Eastem Siberia. By David Wilkinson. 
Price 6s. This book is profusely illustrated from Photographs. 

EVERY-DAY UFE ON A CEYLON COCOA ESTATE. By Masy E. 
Steuabt. Price 6b, The above interesting volume is illustrated with 
20 Reproductions from Photographs. 

PvBUO OPiHioir.— "Mn. Stenart't pictures of the work and genenJ life of an estate are 
fksdnatfng in their colour and realism." 

REMINISCENCES OF MANY LANDS, being Ext^ucts from the Five 
Years* Journal of a Wanderer. Price 6b. By A Nomad (Dr. R. 
Brooks Popham, M.B.C.P.E., F.L.S.). Illustrations by Viola G. 
Woulfe, Forbes Ashbumer, W. F. Coles, and from Original Photographs. 

And by the same authop» 
FURTHER NOTES BY THE WAY. Prioe 3s. 6d. By A Nomad on the 
Pkowl. 



PICTURES WITHOUT CANVAS. A Series of Short Essays. Prioe Is. 6d. 
net. By Clabk Stbfhbns. 

SoOTSMAH— "A book of [sketches and thoughts on various subjects, entertahiing and 
InstmoUve.' 

REMINISCENCES OF A POOR HUNTING MAN. Being Sundry Episodes 
in the Life of Charles Wilsillison, told by himself. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Edited by Habold Tbemayne, Author of "Two Women," &o. 

REYNARD'S REMINISCENCES. Price 2s. 6d. net. Edited by Hakold 
Trematnb. A companion volume to the above. 






PICTURES WORTH FRAMING. 

Pbicb 3s. 6d. Complete in Wbappbb. 

HUNTING NOTIONS. By Henry Alken. A Set of Six famous Pictures 
by this celebrated artist. Beautifully printed in colours from carefully 
engraved Wood Blocks. 

HUNTING NOTIONS. Second Series. By Henbt Alken. A Set of Six 
more famous Pictures in same style as above. Prioe 38. 6d. 
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